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American Can 
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How clearly do your cans 


we 
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VERY can is an advertisement. And most — 
packers’ cans, as they stand on the shelf — 
or in the window of the grocery or the delica-. ~ 
tessen, are good advertisements. Their labels 
are bright and attractive. They make many a 
sale all by themselves. 


But the competition for attention grows 
sharper. It is increasingly difficult to stand 
out from the crowd. 


Lithography did it 


ERE’S what a packer of hominy did. He packed 

his hominy (not an expensive product) in a brilli- 
antly lithographed can, predominantly red in color. He 
sells largely to people who pay little heed to words and 
names, but look and ask for the “red can’’. He con- 
tinues to use the red can. We assume he is making 
money, as he is a bigger customer every month. 


Note this—especially those of you who pack foods that 
are heated in the can for consumption. The “‘red can” 
remains just as red, just as effective an advertisement, 
down by the river bank full of bait as when the house- 
wife brings it home. 


Quite a few packers have found added profit in litho- 
graphed cans. It might be to your interest to study 
this with us—at your convenience. 
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JOS. M. ZOLLER & CO.. INC. } 


CANNED FOODS, CANS, 
BOXES, PACKERS’ SUPPLIES BROKERS 
205-206-207 Phoenix Bidg. 


Phones: 
PLAZA 1140 & 4484 BALTIMORE, MD. 


CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
YEAR 1923-1924 


Presideni 
Vice-President. 
Treasurer, 
Secretary, 


COMMITTEES 


Executive Committee. 


Arbitration Committee, 
Committee on Commerce, 
Committee on Legislation, 
Committee on Claims. 
Hospitality Committee, 


Brokers’ Committe, 
Committee on Agriculture, 


Counsel. 
Chemist, 


W.. H. Killian. 

C. Burnett Torsch 
Leander Langral! 
William F. Assau. 


Benj. Hamburger, Chas. G. 
Summers, Jr., J. O. Langrall. 
C. J. Schenkel, Frank A. Curry, 
T. Preston Webster, John W. 
Schall, Harry Imwold. 

D. H. Stevenson, H: & 
Jones, J. A. Killian, E. F. 
Thomas, G. S. Henderson. 

E. C. White, Geo. T. Phillips, 
George N. Numsen, W. E. 
Robinson, Thos. L. North. 
Fred. W. Wagner, Leroy Lan- 
grall, R. S. Wrightson, Norval 
E. Byrd, Jos. M. Zoller. 

W: E. Lamble H. W. Krebs, 
Robt. A. Sindall, Robt. A. 
Rouse, Jas. F.Cole. 

F. A. Torsch, Herbert C. Rob- 
erts, H. L. Fleming. 

William Silver, H.P.Strasbaugh, 
Albert T. Myer, Jos.N. Shriver, 
Samuel J. Ady. 

Jno. C. Beeuwkes 

Leroy V. Strasburger 


OYSTER STEAM BOX 


With improved sliding doors, 
doing away with the hinged 
tracks, giving increased service 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 


MACHINE AND BOILER WORKS 
2639 Boston Street Baltimore, Md. 
WORKS 
ATLANTIC WHARF, BOSTON STREET & LAKEWOOD AVE. 


BALTIMORE - - MARYLAND 
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We Manufacture for 
Canner: 


. 2 
VERTICAL PROCESS KETTLES Berlin 
HORIZONTAL PROCESS KETTLES 
AGITATING PROCESS KETTLES e 
AUTOMATIC PROCESS KETTLES Quality 
CRATES 
COOLING TANKS 
TROLLEYS Pays 
STEAM HOISTS ; 
PICKING TABLES Continuous Cooker 
PEELING TABLES ° e 
PEA WASHERS Berlin Continuous Cooker 
CAN RUNWAYS 
TROLLEY TRACKS A new principle has been brought out in this machine. By obtain- ge 
EXHAUST BOXES ing a heat balance between the heat absorbed by incoming cans and ee 
For Milk Packer: heat slipping from compartment to compartment. You may at es 
SWEETENED MILK FILLERS will of operator. 
EVAPORATED LERS 
——— VARY TIME OF COOK WITH CONSTANT SPEED 
AUTOMATIC STERILIZERS VARY TEMPERATURES OF COOK WITH CONSTANT SPEED. 
SHAKERS 
AUTOMATIC SHAKERS Made in four sizes any capacity. 


TRANSFER TABLES BERLIN CANNING MACHINERY 
TEST STERILIZERS WORKS 


cee (CORPORATE NAME SCHAEFER MFG. CO.) 


ANY SPECIAL BERLIN, WIS.. U. S. A. 
CANNING MACHINERY 


74 


de Automatic Strip Feed Presses dle 


One of the most important and essential operations to be con- 
sidered in making cans is the automatic production of the ends. 


To meet the requirements for this very particular operation, 
we call especial attention to our No. 31 E. Automatic Strip Feed 
Press, such as shown. 

Adjustable for all dies up to and including 6’’, either round or 
square. The press is furnished with change gears for handling 
3 to 20 cuts per strip and simple means to accommodate vari- 
ations in length. 

Feed mechanism is automatic, fool-proof and eliminates danger- 
ous hand feeding. Operated in connection with our Presses, we 
supply Curling Machines and all other automatic can making 
machinery. 


McDONALD MACHINE CO. 
Mfrs. of Automatic Presses, Can Making Machinery, Dies, etc. 
lig 7600 South Racine Avenue Chicago, Illinois. die 
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7) his machine will tighten 
30-40 caps a minute 


With this Screw Cap Tight- 
ening Machine you can save 2 
or 3 people—$25 to $40.a week. 


It don’t take many weeks of 
such saving to pay for this 
machine. 


Besides—you are assured that 
‘every cap is tightened right— 
just as tight as you want it. 


Write for details. 


The Karl Kiefer Machine Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


VIRGINIA 
CANS 


Service First - - - Quality Always 


We Solicit Your Inquiries. 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY 
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Robins-Becket Can Cleaning Machine. Retorts 


All Sizes 


CRATES 
This illustrates the Double Machine for cleaning tops and bott and bodi CANNING 
We also make a Single Machine for cleaning tops and bottoms. Cleans cans from Flats to No. 10s. 
MACHINERY 


Headquarters for Canners Machinery and Supplies For all purposes. 


A. K. Robins & Co. Baltimore, Maryland 


1924 MODEL 
HANSEN PEA AND BEAN FILLER 


1—All undesirable features of the old Hansen have been eliminated. 


2 —It has only one-half the gears, one-half the shafts, one-half the clutches, 
one-third the brackets or supports, and occupies only about one-half the floor 
space of any other filler on the market. 


3 —It has no brine tank, no float valve, no stuffing boxes, no hopper agitator 
and no funnel rubber. 


4—It has eliminated all waste, for it is impossible to overflow the can. It has 
no brine tank to overflow. It stops automatically in case the cans fail to 
reach the filler. The mixing head and plates are entirely enclosed, making 
it impossible for brine to escape should the plates become damaged or cut. 


5—It is the only filler that complies with the laws of sanitation, because it can be taken apart and really clean- 
ed. Besides, the brine isnot exposed in any way to flies or dirt, because the briner encloses the brine instead 
of being surrounded by brine in an open tank. 


Send for Catalog and Complete Information. 


Hansen Canning Machinery Corporation, 


Cedarburg, Wisconsin. 
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THE WHEELING 
SANITARY CAN THE No. 100 MACHINE 


IS THE PERFECT CONTAINER 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO., CAN DEPARTMENT 
Wheeling 


West Virginia 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE INDIANAPOLIS OFFICE 
Room 1313-32 Broadway 1966 Conway Building . Transportation Building 


DALLAS, TEX., OFFICE COLUMBUS, O., OFFICE 
517 Dallas County State Bank Bldg. Columbia Building 


Save the Fruit. 


The MONITOR Cherry Pitter saves the flavor of 
the Cherry and puts it inthe can. No loss of juice oc- 
curs when you pit ona MONITOR. The pit passes 
out without jamming or mutilating the fruit and the 
pitted cherry is delivered in as good condition as it 
went to the Pitter. If you would watch your hand 
pitted cherries, you would see a remarkable differ- 
ence. 


Order a Pitter now. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


P. O. Drawer 25 SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


SPECIAL AGENTS 


. A. K. ROBINS & CO. 
Canadian Plant Baltimore, Md. 
HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Ltd. BROWN BOGGS CO., Ltd. 


Hamilton, Ont. 
Tillsonburg, Ont. KING SPRAGUE Co. 


353 E. 2nd. St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE . 
107 South Frederick St. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone Plaza 2698 


Manager and Editor 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of THE 
CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among themselves on 
all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor. 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 47th year. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. 


Sample copy. free. 


Foreign $5.00 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 Cents each 
ADVERTISING RaTEs—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TraDeE Co. 


Address all communications to THE CANNING TRADE, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Entered at Postoffice Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail matter. 
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EDITORIAL 


HE TRI-STATE MEETING—In this issue we give you the 
7 accounts of the great western meetings of canners—that of 

the Western Canners and also of the Wisconsin Pea Cai- 
ners Associations, in full as far as we have them. The Indiana 
Canners have met this week, and we hope to give you an account 
of that in our next issue; and other western meetings are booked 
for meetings—the Minnesota canners on November 26-27; the 
lowa-Nebraska canners on December 4-5: the Ohio Canners on 
December 6-7. and then these meetings switch to the East, and 
the big meeting of the Tri-State Canners Association will be held 
on December 10-11, at the Adelphia Hotel, in Philadelphia. This 
is the great meeting of canners of the East, calling them from 
all States on the border, and not alone from the three States 
covered by the title. There is always a big crowd; the meetings 
ave business-like and important, and there is likewise much good 
entertainment. The Get-Together Committee, which is but an- 
other name for the Machinery, Supply Men, Brokers, etc., to en- 
tertain the canners, are now at work upon an elaborate enter- 
tainment program, and we need mention nothing more to the 
conventionite who has been present at one of these entertain- 
rents. But the Tri-State meeting will not be all entertainment. 
President Records is a business man. and he will see that the 
big questions of the hour will be well considered. A. D. Rade- 
baugh will have more interesting results to resort on his Better 
Tomato growing experiments; and the Executive Committee, ail 
experienced canners and convention men, are planning a busi- 
ness session which no canner can afford to miss. This conven- 
tion is not confined to members of the Association; the doors 
stand wide open to all, and all are welcome and wanted. If you 
ure wise you will make hotel reservations early. 

Immediately following the Tri-State meeting will come the 
New York State meeting, at Rochester, on December 12-13. 


Then you will be let alone for a while to enjoy the Christmas 
season. 


IRTUE (Quality) Has Its Own Reward—Since the earliest 
days of the industry the cry has gone up that it does not pay 
to pack quality, because the buyer looks only at the price. 
Often this has seemed true; but only to the same extent as when 
® man says that it does not pay to be honest because all the 
world is dishonest. There is a distorted sense of morality about 
such thinking that is not right and we all know that it is not 


right. “To the bad all things are bad,” and “to the crook all men 
are crooks.” 


The pea canners of Wisconsin have learned that quality pays 
not only in dividends, but in quick turn over of an ever-increasing 
amount of canned peas, and we doubt if anyone would be able 
to make those canners again believe in the sophistry that pack- 
ing quality does not pay. And other,sections are rapidly learn- 
ing this basie policy that honesty is the best volicy. California 
saw this truth long ago, and Hawaii has built to undreamed of 
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ners, Tomato canners, String Bean and Baked Bean canners, 
Kraut canners and canners of all kinds of food products; so much 
so that 1924 will clearly mark the distinction between the careful, 
quality canner and the canner of trash. 


That distincticn is clearly evident today in the sale of futures 
and if there is a canner who does not know how to read the signs 
let us tell him that the canner who has made a reputation for 
quality, dependable goods, is being “feeled out”? on futures even 
if orders are not yet offered; but the canner whose reputation is 
uncertain, whose goods are uneven, poor or trashy, is being left 
aione. He may wonder why he is neglected; why no one seeks 
his goods; he may even doubt that anyone is seeking, much less 
buying futures, and the fact that he is always the last to feel the 
force of demand may not have been understood by him until now. 
He need no longer be in doubt. A few cents per dozen makes 
no difference to the buyers. Of course, they squeal and holler, 
but when it comes down to the question of goods in which they 
feel absolute confidence as to their uniform good quality at a 
higher price, and those of uncertain quality or known uneveness 
at a slightly lower price, they do not hesitate to take the better 
goods, and neither would you. That is but human, and so the 
market is first cleaned up of the known quality goods; then of 
the less well known or slightly lower quality and so on down 
until the trash packer finds himself the last holding goods and 
the last called for. You will say that this is how it should be, 
end we say that this is how it is, because it is simply human. 
natural, and all the sayings to the contrary, all the evidences of 
buying poor quality goods, because, as one well .known broker 
said recently, retailers want a cheap can for a cheap trade, are 
the exceptions and not the rule and not nearly as true nor as 
extensive as they would have us believe. It used to be so, yes; 
but the really cheap buyer no longer exists; he went out of 
fashion with the advent of war wages. It is a point worth keep- 
ing in mind during your preparations for 1924. 


HOSE “Business Sessions”—In deference to the eviden* 
[wishes of the Wisconsin Pea Canners Association, we made 

no effort to report the “Business Sessions” of their conven- 
tion—the Tuesday and Wednesday morning sessions, and the 
sessions of the Sections, leaving such report of these meetings 
to Secretary Nicholoy as he cared to make public through these 
pages. Unfortunately he was obliged to attend the conference 
of agricultural experts in Washington on the 20th and 21st, hav- 
ing been instructed by the convention to go there, and this left him 
no time to do this added work. Hence our report will be found 
without these important features. It will be published next 


week, and a delay of a week will detract in no way from its 
interest and importance; and certainly no blame attaches to this 
active, hustling, hard-working secretary. 


heights upon this one solid foundation—quality. And be it said a Lee 
and understood that the canners of all other products have seen 

SCC the light, and are following after it, so that more canners today Bis ae 
are honestly striving after quality than ever before—Corn can- eae 


SE the Warehouse Plan Clause in All Contracts—The indus- 

try must recognize that the method of swell claim adjust- 

ment is now by way of the Warehouse Plan. It is no longer 
open to debate. The industry has pledged itself to this, and all 
canners must use it. We have spoken of this so often and gone 
into such minute detail of the plan that it should not be necessary 
to repeat here; but if anyone is hazy in his views about it, or 
desires further detail, let him read the addresses of Royal F. 
Clark and President James A. Anderson in this issue. But we 
wish to say just this one thing: The Pure Food authorities of the 
country are practically demanding that this industry take this 
step, so that there will be a certain and sure ending to the misuse 
of these swelled canned products. They were forced to drastic 
action because there had arisen an extensive trading in swells, 
greater than any individual canner is willing to admit, because 
he knows little or nothing of it, but the facts of which are in- 
disputable. The flat allowance is a direct feeder of this nefarious 
practice; in fact, the practice grew out of this style of settlement, 
as unscrupulous scoundrels found or saw the opportunity to col- 
lect the swell claims and then make an additional profit on the 
sale of the spoiled goods. It is not supposed for an instant that 
any of the great buyers are a party to such things; they merely 
made the claims for the swells, but warehousemen, truckmen or 
janitors with access to these goods, instead of dumping them, 
sold them, and had worked up a regular outlet for them. This 
is a bald statement of a nasty situation, but it needs be stated 
plainly, and once stated and understood no canner should be a 
party, directly or indirectly, to such procedure. 

The industry is obliged to protect itself and the wholesale 
grocers, chain store men and jobbers, in all sections of the coun- 
try, must rally behind the canners in this, and they will do so 
to the man. It has been truely said that this is a canner’s prob- 
lem, and the canners will handle it without gloves. 

Therefore, write your contracts with this Warehousing Plan 
included, using the clause as it has been given in these paves, 
and do not let anyone talk you away from it for anv reason. 
The industry is a unit on this and there should be no deserters. 
The National Canners Association has adopted it; the Western 
Canners Association also, and the Wisconsin Canners likewise, 
and every association will incorporate it as their set contract. 
It is today the method of selling canned foods, and let’s have it 
unanimous. 


PROMINENT BROKERS ENDORSE WAREHOUSING PLAN. 


Mr. Arthur I. Judge, Editor, 
Baltimore, Md. 


My Dear Sir: In the Canning Trade, issue of November 
12th, referring to the Dr. Geiger article, The Quality of Foods 
for the year 1920, 21 and 22, Destroyed, Etc. 

I am just real curious to know how these figures were ob- 
tained? How many times these goods were destroyed? Offered 
to junketers, resold, again picked up, condemned, destroved and 
the round continued, again to find their way into trade channels 
as jam, jell and preservers stock if fruit, or cheap eating houses 
if vegetables. 

These figures look astonishingly large, and I do not dis- 
pute the count, but am doubtful of the method of arriving at the 
grand total. Has it occurred to you that if the warehouse plan 
that you have been advocating so long and justly had been in 
operation such a thing would not have been reported to the 
shame of the canning and jobbing interests? 

Several years ago while in Chicago in detail work we were 
besought by a local preservative company representative and 
numerous times since to get the swells and otherwise unsalable 
good to them for that purpose of jam, etc., making. 


We certainly highly endorse the warehouse plan and extend- 
ing its scope to take in this class of stock and consingin= to it 
the whole blooming mess and puttin and end to it, and there 
will not be such a large count to shame the whole industry. 

It is hard to draw the line against defective goods in its 
entirety as the overfill may have just the annearance of the swell. 
But the experienced canner can quite easily tell that which is 
defective and thst which he can not tell he had better disregard 
at once. This will wenalize him to the extent that he will be 
more careful in looking after details and what he has left will 
not be of much consequence. The whole industry will profit by 
it. Advertising will not be hobbled by such gross reports of re- 
sults that follow the canning business. 


The warehouse will be much relieved then if the canner will 
use some real good common every day horse sense in buying his 
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yaw material selected. The grain buyer does not pay the same 
price for the grain, or the stock buyer for live stock. Why should 
the canner pay the same for all tomatoes that come to his fac- 
tory? Peas, corn and other goods likewise. These things all 
tell on the stock that finally will get to the warehouse. It is 
not essential that every thing that has gone through the factory 
under some mishap be converted into pieces of silver and later to 
make trouble for the wholesome stock that has gone through 
right. 

The jobber and canner have a great task before them, and 
if accomplished rightly will yield tremendous returns toward a 
much larger consumption of canned foods at very little outlav. 


Very truly, G. W. LAHR. 


BROKERS COMPLAIN OF UNFAIR DEDUCTIONS 


E are inclined to agree entirely with the claims made by 

Taylor & Sledd, of Richmond, Va., and we believe all can- 

ners will, too, after a moment’s thought. The brokers have 
just written the canners as follows: 

Gentlemen: We note that in paying brokerage you 
follow the practice of deducting the label allowance on 
buyer’s label goods before figuring the brokerage. 

We do not think this is a fair practice. You cer- 
tainly would not think of deducting the value of your 
labels before paying brokerage on peas sold under your 
own label. The cost of labels is certainly a part of the 
cost of production. It seems to us that it would be just 
as fair for you to deduct the cost of cans before paying 
brokerage, as to deduct the cost of labels. Are we not 
right? 

We feel very much the same in regard to the prac- 
tice of deducting the cash discount, when taken by the 
buyer, before figuring the brokerage. We would like to 
have your opinion on this subject also. 


CHANGES IN WELL KNOWN BROKERAGE HOUSE. 


New York, November 19, 1923. 
The Canning Trade, 


Baltimore, Md. 


Dear Sirs: We beg to announce that Lestrade Bros., Inc., 
have purchased and will succeed to the business of Mailliard & 
Schmiedell, in New York, as of January 1, 1924. 


They will maintain the present offices of Mailliard & 
Schmiedell at 105 Hudson Street, and practically the same selling 
force. The new concern is well-known in the food district, as 
having been packers and exporters of food products for nearly 
half a century, and of recent years have been identified in the 
jobbing of canned foods. 


As of January ist, Lestrade Bros., Inc., will be conducted 
strictly as a brokerage concern, carrying no goods in New York 
for their own account, and they succeed to the business of Mail- 
liard & Schmiedell with the good accounts that Mailliard & 
Schmiedell are now serving in the metropolitan district. 


Very truly yours, 
MAILLIARD & SCHMIEDELL. 


New York, November 19, 1923. 
The Canning Trade, 


Baltimore, Md. 


Dear Sirs: C. W. Glick, for the past four years manager of 
the New York office of Mailliard & Schmiedell, will become man- 
ager of the European business of Bisceglia Bros., with head- 
quarters at London, England. 


Bisceglia Bros. have risen to a very high position in the 
canned food world from a very small beginning. and a small 
cannery at Morgan Hill, California, which they established in 
1902. Two years later they moved into larver quarters at Gilrov. 
and in 1913 built the cannery which they now occupy at San Jose, 
California. Today this cannery is one of the largest and best 
equipped in the world, having a canacity of from 750,000 to 
1,000 000 cases of canned food per year. At the present time 
they have offices and warehouses in New York and Chicago, and 
with their own European outlet will be in a very advantageous 
position as regards marketing their products and serving their 
numerous friends. 


Very truly yours, 
MAILLIARD & SCHMIEDELL. 
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In Every Independent Can Shop 


“BLISS” Automatic Flanger 


wh CONTINUOUS operating machine. Four heads 
insure easy movement with high speed and 
minimum wear. It simultaneously flanges, without 
cracks, both ends of round sanitary can bodies at the 
rate of 150 or more a minute. That these machines are 


operating successfully in every independent can shop 
in the country is proof of their merit. 


Patented WRITE NOW FOR DETAILS 


Bliss for Machinery 


E. W. BLISS CO. works BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


SALES { DETROIT CLEVELAND CHICAGO PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS BUFFALO CINCINNATI NEW HAVEN 
OFFICES ( Dime Bank Bldg. Cleveland Discount Bldg. Peoples Gas Bldg. Oliver Bldg. Boatmen’s Bank Bidg. Marine Bank Bldg. Union Trust Bidg. Second Nat'l Bank Bidg. 


American Factories: BROOKLYN, N.Y. HASTINGS, MICH. CLEVELAND,OHIO. SALEM, OHIO. 
No. 331 REPRESENTED ON THE PACIFIC COAST BY : 
BERGER & CARTER CO.—San Francisco, Cal., Los Angeles, Cal., Portland, Ore. 


LANDRETH GARDEN SEEDS 


SPOT OR 1923 CROP SEEDS 


We have for spot delivery, a few Alaskas, Green 
Admirals, Advancers and White Admirals. These 
are all short. Sweet Corn is short. We still have 
some however. Write us for prices. 


We also have the following for spot delivery —— 
Peas Okra Cabbage Cucumber 
Corn Tomato Spinach Snap Beans 
Beet Squash Pumpkin Cauliflower 
Dwarf Lima Beans 


Or any other varieties you may want. 


FUTURE OR 1924 CROP SEED 

When ready to place your Contract order for 
delivery after 1924 crop is harvested, write us for 
prices. 
If we had not grown good seeds, given fair prices and 
careful attention to business, we would not be the 
oldest Seed House in America, as this is our | 39th 
year in the business. 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 
BRISTOL, PA. 


THE LANDRETH Business Established 1784 
139 years in the Seed Business. : 
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Meeting of Wisconsin Pea Canners Association 
Milwaukee, Wis., Nov. 13-14-15, 1923 


Work Accomplished: Accept Warehouse Plan—Form Seed-Raising Corporation-—- 


Adopt Association Label--Protest Higher Prices on Cans and Pea Seed— 


The Amusements. 


N some respects the Convention of the Wisconsin Pea Canners 
I Association and its Sections did not seem to be as large in 
numbers as in former years, and yet when they were all 
assembled together as at the Wednesday evening Vaudevil and 
Dance, the usual big crowd was there. The Wisconsin Hotel 
was installed the favorite stamping ground during the meeting, 
and this had a tendency to divide the crowd somewhat because 
the brokers and supply men had booths in the Auditorium, where 
the meetings were mainly held, and not a few of the visitors 
spent their time there. In any event it was the most thoroughly 
contented crowd of canners and machinery supply men that one 
could wish to see. The canners have had quite good packs the 
past season and have sold them almost down to the bare floors, 
and at fair prices, by which we mean with profit to the canners; 
and the supply men and machinery men were busy with their 
order books, and threatened with writer’s cramp from their 
steady occupation. Seedsmen who had any surplus to offer found 
that advancing prices, in the hope of keeping some little of it 
until a later day, did not stop the buyers. They followed right 
on through and grabbed everything they could get their hands 
on. And the machinery men were not far behind, for Wisconsin 
is not only going to have more than a dozen new canneries this 
next season. but the old ones are making replacements upon a large 
scale, for the first time in some years, and some of them are 
increasing their capacities. If the seed buying is any indication 
of their intentions as to acreage—although is must be borne in 
mind that future seed peas were not all delivered in full and that 
this sent the ‘short’ ones into the market to cover their regular 
requirements—there will be “some” acreage of peas put out In 
1924, and it will require “some” machinery capacity to take care 
of it, if the crop prove a good one. Right here let us say that 
the prophets are busy with the assurance that next season is to 
be a poor year in peas (every second year, they say, but forget 
that 1923 was a “second” year). 

The canners of other articles, and those located in other sec- 
tions of the country, must remember, or be told, that with the 
opening of the annual Convention of the Wisconsin Pea Canners 
the old season is pushed out and the new season is ushered in. 
King 1923 is dead, long live the King 1924. So it is not strange 
to hear that some futures have been sold—or were sold at this 
meeting, but what ones we heard of definitely proved to be with 
those old customers who always order new goods, because they 
are the kind they know and depend upon, and market prices have 
nothing to do with the sale. They want the goods, and place 
their orders every year as soon as the canner will take them. 
The common or garden variety of future-buyer was not over- 
prominent, and without intending any discourtesy to them, w2 
can truthfully say that the canners were not sorry at their 
absence. There are many indications which promise a sure 
advance in costs in 1924 over ’23—can, pea seed both spot and 
future and growers costs. three items which it is figured will 
add 10c per dozen to the ’23 costs figured upon standard peas. 
The canners are rather “rothy” at these advances, as they are 
anxious to hold down the costs so that the goods will have a 
good, free distribution, and be able to go out at an entirely 
popular price. The splendid and quick distribution of the ’23 
pack has pleased them much, and they are pretty thoroughly 
determined that they will keep “quality” so constantly before 
them that there will not again be cause for complant on that 
score; but they want the consumers to get this quality at a price 
which will make sure quick distribution and consumption. Until 
they feel suré about costs they are not anxious to sell futures, 
and this is a wise act. With every possible contingency account- 
ed for futures are always a gamble for the canner; what must 


they be, then, with the costs not known? Nine out of ten times 
the jobber profits by future buying, and canners should keep this 
fact in mind—and most of the canners are doing so. 


THE MEETINGS 


The meetings were scheduled to be held at the Milwaukee 
Auditorium, but they began in the private assembly rooms of the 
Wisconsin Hotel, where the Sections met on Monday, beginning 
with the Beet Section at 11 A. M. Chairman Geo. Greb of 
Shawano was not present at the opening of this Sectional meet- 
ing, but Dr. T. O. Georges, the Secretary, asked a member to act 
as temporary Chairman, and the meeting proceeded. They do 
nice work in these Sectional meetings; consider business matters 
before canners of the product in question, in a business-like way 
and freely, exchanging experiences and methods to the benefit of 
all. They are ‘closed’ sections to all but members, and while 
Wisconsin stands solidly behind The Canning Trade, and welcomes 
its Editor to these private conferences, we do not deem it wise to 
make public their deliberations, although there is nothing done 
which cannot stand the white light of publicity. But they are 
business sessions of canners, considering matters of peculiar 
interest to the canners of their State, on the product in question, 
and most of the canners are there to take part and profit by the 
meeting. If there are any who were not there that is their fault 
and their loss. 

The Kraut Section met at 2 P. M., the Corn Section at 4 
P. M. and the Bean Section, which was scheduled to meet at 6 
P. M., was posponed to meet another day and place in the very 
near future. 

A brief account of each, with names of the Chairman and 
Secretaries for 1924 will be given next week. 

The General Meetings—Tuesday, November 13th, the Annual 
Convention of the Wisconsin Pea Canners Association opened at 
9 A. M. with a business or closed session, and Wednesday morning 
the same program was carried out. This is reverting to the old 
system of this Association when important events were held 
behind closed doors and the public—all but bona fide members— 
excluded. In those days the general public in attendance upon 
this Convention had to be satisfied with the addresses of welcome, 
speeches by public officials, special addresses of men of the in- 
dustry, usually held in the afternoons, and it was much so this 
year. Tuesday afternoon was given over to the formal opening 
of the Convention, when Ex-Governor Phillips was expected to 
speak. Owing to a death in his circle of friends he was obliged 
to postpone his address until Wednesday afternoon, when he gave 
a very excellent one. 

Mr. Burt Williams, one of Milwaukee’s live wire boosters 
and talkers, took the ex-Govenor’s place and made an address 
which caused the whole Convention to sing loudly his praises. 

Mr. Henry M. Wollum acknowledged the welcome, and Mrs. 
A. C. Friday, President of the Women’s Auxiliary. of the Wis- 
consin Pea Canners Association, also spoke regarding the part 
being taken by the ladies in this food work. 


President J. A. Hagemann then addressed the meeting as 
follows. 


PRESIDENT HAGEMANN REVIEWS THE YEAR 


In 1912 I was honored with the election of Secretary of your 
Association. I served in that capacity until last November, when 
I was chosen your President. 

The acquaintance and friendship which have resulted from 
the long contact with our Association work I appreciate and 
value highly. 
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I fully appreciate the honor of president at this, the 19th 
Annual Meeting. It is a democratic American gathering— 
Canners with their assistants, and wives, brokers and distribu- 
tors, supply men, and that most important factor the press. 

One conspicuous figure at practically every Convention since 
1905 is missing and missed—W. C. Leitsch. He was very much 
at home in discussion and debate. He loved to match his wits 
with that of his fellow canner, with that of the broker and that 
of the jobber. Perhaps no man in the United States was better 
known than W. C. Leitsch. 

This brought the Wisconsin pea packing industry into the 
limelight frequently. 

He will go down into history as one of the master minds in 
the food packing industry, not only of his State but of his 
Country. 

In December, 1905, 18 years ago, at Appleton, Wisconsin, 
was organized the Wisconsin Pea Packer’s Association—nineteen 
canning companies in all. Of this number the following com- 
panies are still members: 

Chippewa Falls, Columbus, Lakeside (originally Landreth 
Co.) Wm. Larsen, Markesan, New Helstein, Ostburg, Pioneer, 
Randolph, Sauk City, Waterloo, Wausau. 


J. A. HAGEMAN \ / 
Retiring President 
Wisconsin Canners Association 


To-day the membership comprises 88 parent companies 
operating 108 factories. 


The food product industry is the greatest business of Amer- 
ica to-day. Wisconsin, as is quite generally known, is the big- 
gest factor in the canning of green peas. She produces approx- 
imately 60% of all the peas canned in the U.S. She has doubled 
her output in seven years and the growth is still continuing. It 
is no longer an infant industry, but ranks un well in Wis- 
consin’s list of industries. The packing of other vegetables 
also is moving along with rapid stride. Wisconsin to-day ranks 
first in the canning of beets, and before many years it is safe to 
predict that Wisconsin will rank first in the production of many 
other lines of vegetables. 

Increasing numbers of consumers are being convinced that 
canned foods are wholesome, clean, the safest of foods to eat, 
and in many cases the most economical. 

Association work generally should be credited with the 
growth in favor by the consuming public. Through the influence 
and work of the Association canners have greatly improved the 
art of canning and raised the quality at the same time. 


THE CANNING TRADE 1 


Following the custom of past Presidents, I shall briefly re- 
view the work of the year, call your attention to present con- 
ditions, and make such suggestion as my humble judgment 
dictates, 

The Greater Association—The first and most essential step 
toward the realization of an Association which can function 
efficiently 12 months in the year is a capable business secretary— 
one who devotes his entire time and energy to Association work. 

Under authority voted by the last Annual Meeting, your 
Board of Directors contracted for the services of W. E. Nicholoy 
for a term of one year beginning April 1, 1923. The office was 
established at Madison, Wis. 

Although it was deemed best by the Board of Directors to 
limit the lines of work of the business secretary for the time 
being, Mr. Nicholoy has proved himself efficient, ambitious and 
capable of carrying to success any resonable program which this 
Association or the Board of Directors may suggest. 

With the big increase in plants already reported for next 
season, together with increases planned in both acreage and 
capacities of plants already in existence, the production end may 
easily overbalance the consumption end. 

It is an undeniable fact that neither the pea canners nor our 
Association of Pea Canners has made an intelligent study of the 
distribution and consumption of its products. Careful study 
and expert guidance are needed. Such can best be rendered 
through your Association, if it is properly supported and made 
to function. 

I commend immediate and through consideration to the 
question of stabilizing and increasing the demand for Wisconsin 
peas. A conservative plan of action should be initiated at once 
and extended from time to time as conditions warrant. 

Such a program should be carried out by our Business Sec- 
retary under the guidance and with the advice of the Board of 
Directors. The Board of Directors should meet frequently 
enough and at stated intervals so as to provide continuity of 
thought and action. 

Too many haphazard, too many spasmodic efforts to reach 
the consumer have been attempted. I believe a careful study of 
each market, the plane or planes in which the people are living, 
is an essential preliminary step. 

For example, U. S. statistics indicate that the people of this 
country are living in different planes, about as follows: 

16.7% on or below pauper standards. 
38.84% on the minimum of subsistence. 

44.64% on health and comfort standard. 
3.82% on a luxury standard. : 

True, economic conditions may cause the percentages to 
fiuctuate at times, but the percentages given are sufficiently 
stable to be used as a basis for the determination of consumption 
possibilities of qualities of peas for any particular market. 

It may be possible to greatly increase the consumption of 
fancy No. 5 sieve sweet variety peas in one market and a few 
No. 4 sieve sweet variety peas in another market, and an extra 
standard No. 3 sieve pea in another market. 

Utilization of State’s Service—The nea packing industry re- 
quires thousands of acres of land, four times as many bushels of 
seed, employs thousands of men and women annually besides 
showing an investment in buildings, real estate and equipment of 
several millions of dollars. 

he canner and the farmer, generally speaking, have not 
the resources, nor the training, nor the time for experimental 
work on any extended scale, while the State College of Agricul- 
ture and the several departments of State have means for carry- 
ing on research and experimental work. 

Our Association, to a limited extent, has co-operated with 
the heads of some of these departments with good results. These 
state agents are only too glad and willing to help citizens and the 
industries with which they are connected. We have no one to 
blame but ourselves if we do not receive maximum of sérvice. 

A plan for carrying on a short course for canners, including 
field superintendents at the University of Wisconsin, has been 
worked out and will be submitted for your consideration and 
endorsement at the Convention. I believe the plan will commend 
itself to you and that you will definitely decide to have your 
company well represented. 

Seed Strains—I need not dwell upon the utter depend- 
ability of the Canner upon pure well adapted seed stocks for 
quality peas in the can. The time is not far distant, in fact is 
already upon us in some sections, that if we must continue to 
use land which is infested with disease or root rot. a disease re- 
sisting strain of pea seed must be available. .The development of 
disease resistant strains of pea seed suitable for the growing of 
desirable peas for canning purposes is well under way by Prof. 
Delweich of the Dept. of Agriculture of the University of Wis. 
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The canners, through their Association, should not only keep in 
closest co-operation with this work, but should stimulate further 
effort in the breeding of new strains of seed for canning, as well 
as clean-up varities of seed which were once pure and which are 
very desirable for the canning industry. 


Plans for co-operation along such lines will be submitted to 
this Convention and should have your criticism and finally your 
approval. 


As an association, let us continue, as we have in the past, to 
recognize the mutuality of interests that should exist among the 
canners, brokers, distributors and ccnsumers. In criticising 
any of these factors adversely or favorably let it be to the end 
that fair play and honesty shall rule, that the business in whole 
or part shall be uplifted and kept in fair and honorable hands. 
Support to the extent of your ability your State Association 
work, canned foods week as it will be presented to you elsewhere 
on this program, and the recommendation of the conference co~- 
mittee of the National Canners Association, which likewise will 
be presented for consideration. I defer comment on these matters 
in advance of their full presentation by others, but I commend all 
of them for serious and conscientious consideration. 

In closing, I am happy in feeling that once again I can join 
the ranks of the mass of Wisconsin canners, be *+ in the first, 
second or third line, and wish here to pledge the same loyalty 
and the same warm support to the new officers of this Asso- 
ciation that was accorded me in my official capacity the past 
thirteen years. 


“FRED” E. HULBERT 


Secretary 
Wisconsin Canners Association 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
November 14th, 1923 


As on Tuesday the meeting was held in Walker Hall, Mil- 
waukee Auditorium. There had been arranged a splendid exhibit 
of the new Horal pea, as it turned out when canned, and the 
opened cans attracted a great deal of verv favorable attention. 
This is the new pea developed by Prof. E. J. Delweich of the 
State Agricultural Department, and is, as its name implies, a 
cross between the Horsford and the Alaska, giving it the small 
size, prolific yield and sweetness so much desired. It runs very 
largely to the smaller sizes. The Professor explained that the 
object was to produce a pea of pure type, with no mixed blood, 
good resistance to disease, small in size and of good flavor. He 
said candidly that they had many crosses and peas of other 
strains which might prove better than this Horal, but that it 
takes time to be sure that the new pea has all the desired re- 
quirements. He explained in detail the work his department 
was doing in its efforts to improve the strains of peas used by 
canners, and he urged assistance and co-operation. He stated 
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Mr. Renauld had done the canning on a small scale, and requested 
Mr. Renauld to say just how the work was done. 

Mr. Renauld explained that he canned the peas, after shell- 
ing and cleaning by hand, in a pressure cooker, in home-canning 
style, but pointed out to the canners that despite this the peas 
opened up nice, with clear liquor and of very fine flavor. 
President Hagemann then called attention to the fact that a seed 
corporation or committee had been formed to develop better peas 
and urged all to take a share in it. Mr. Fred Stare was handling 
this and took signatures at the meeting. 

Ex-Governor Phillips Speaks—President Hagemann then 
introduced Ex-Governor Phillips who gave the canners an excel- 
lent talk upon general business conditions, particularly pointing 
out the need of the voters sending to their Legislature business 
men and not mere politicians. His was a sane, censible, business 
talk and greatly appreciated. 


ROY CLARK EXPLAINS THE “PLAN” 


Mr. “Roy” Clark, Vice-President of the National Canners 
Association and prominent member of the Wisconsin Canners, as 
also an ex-President of this Association, explained in detail the 
plan decided upon by the National Canners’ Board of Directors 
ir settlement of the Swell Claims matter, and which was adopted 
by the Western Canners Association. Our readers have seen this 
repeatedly explained and discussed in these columns, and the plan 
in detail was published in The Canning Trade of November 19th. 
We will not, therefore repeat Mr. Clark’s address here. He did 
his subject full justice, as he always does, and predicts that the 
entire jobbing trade will shortly accept this plan as the only fair 
one for all parties at interest—the canner, the jobber, and pure 
food authorities and the consumers. 

President Hagemann suggested that a committee of three 
be appointed to consider this plan and to report the meeting the 
a A member so moved and it was seconded and duly 
decided. 


President Anderson Speaks—Mr. James A. Anderson, Presi- 
dent of the National Canners’ Association, and always a favorite 
with the Wisconsin canners, as he is everywhere, was then called 
upon, and responded with one of his fine addresses. He devoted 
much of his talk to this Plan, urging its adoption as the one 
great protector of the consumer, because it assures the removal 
from the market of all spoiled canned foods. He paid a glowing 
tribute to the late “Billy” Leitsch, whom he described as one 
of the great men of the country, and he complimented President 
Hagemann for the efficiency shown in his Association. He closed 
by urging all members to be present at the big Buffalo meeting 
in January. He announced that it had been decided at the Board 
of Directors’ meeting to establish committees on membership, 
and that Dr. T. O. Goeres had been appointed to the chairman- 
ship of that committee for Wisconsin. 


The big room had been packed to capacity, with many stand- 
ing all during these many addresses, and the audience showed 
a degree of patience and interest seldom equaled, at least in this 
industry. The clock had moved around past 5 P. M., but when 
President Hagemann announced Ye Editor as the final speaker 
on the program, to talk upon the subject “Relation of Trade 
Papers to the Industry,” most of the crowd sat back and paid 
a distinct compliment in listening to the writer’s remarks. Be- 
cause it is the first time that any Association has brought up 
this really important consideration, we are going to reproduce 
our address here: 


THE RELATION OF THE TRADE JOURNAL TO ITS 
INDUSTRY 
By Arthur I. Judge, Editor The Canning Trade 


AST year your Association made me break a resolve of 
nearly a quarter century standing—never to address a Con- 
vention, a resolution made because I talk to nearly every- 

one of you every week through The Canning Trade, and it does 
not seem right, either, to take up some other fellow’s oppor- 
tunity, or to punish you further. 


However, it might be well to definitely place the position of 
the trade journal to its industry and make perfectly clear, if 
possible, just what the trade journal is.for, and how the industry 
and its journal can best co-operate. Co-operation today is the 
keynote of successful business, and I am prepared to say, after 
the many years that The Canning Trade has served the canners, 
that a better degree of co-operation on the part of the canners 
with their journal, and possibly on the part of the journal with 
the canners, must work for the greater benefit of both. In other 
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Sanitary Cans for 1924. 


i is not too early for Canners whose contracts are 
expiring this year to be considering the question 
of their Source of Supply for 1924. 


There are many reasons why our proposition should 
be analyzed: 


Reliability of Service, 
Unsurpassed Closing Machine Equipment, 
General Responsibilty. 


Southern Can Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 17 Battery Place. 
Manufacturer of newly developed ‘‘SOCOCAN’’ for Coffee, Peanut Butter, Lard Substitutes, Dry Milk, etc. 


Operation Report from the 
Seattle Can Company, for 
one line of machines, set for 


1 lb. Tall Salmon. 


Week ending July 28, 1923:- 


Monday July 23, 108,159 finished cans 
Wednesday “ 25, 108,205 
Thursday “ 26, 104,395 
Saturday “ 28, 102,560 
Average better than 221 cans per minute. 
Speed 200 to 225 finished can bodies per minute. _ Week reported, the sixteenth of continuous operation. 


SEATTLE-ASTORIA IRON WORKS a. | 


Builders of Troyer-Fox Sanitary Can Making and Canners’ Machinery. 
| SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


J. L. COLLINS R. E. FAIRBANKS GEO. DOWSING THE H. S. GRAY CO. 
112 Market Street 504 Wrigley Bldg. Metropolitan Bidg., 832 Fort St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 400 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sydney, N. S. W. Honolulu, T, H. 
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rage there are possibilities here that should be taken advan- 
tage of. 

Many of you may consider that any paper, whether it be 
the city daily, the popular magazine, or the trade journal de- 
voted to its one prescribed line, is merely a “business” entered 
into by the owners for the money they can make out of it. With 
respect to the monthly or weekly magazine published to furnish 
good literature—“reading’”—in other words, for the entertain- 
ment of its readers, that money-making charge might obtain, 
though there are ample grounds for defense there, too. But is 
your daily paper a mere personal effort to make money? Not 
at all. The daily paper is almost as necessary to our daily life 
as is food; it is a public institution, serves a place in life that 
cannot be measured by money, and especially by the 2c or 3c 
which you pay for the results of their wonderful combination 
of news-gathering, news-recording, news-printing and news-dis- 
tributing systems. You buy your daily paper, glance rapidly 
over it, because it is expected to assort its news so as to cause 
_ you the minimum amount of trouble in finding just that par- 

ticular thing you are interested in; you read it, gain the infor- 
mation you seek, and then toss the paper aside, with the expres- 
sion that there is nothing in the newspapers today. Truth is, 
we are all badly spoiled; we have too many servants always at 
hand to wait on us, to even think for us. The daily paper has 
to cover every activity of the human family, in every city and 
State and country of the globe, and not alone lay before you an 
accurate account of it all, but, through its editorial, digest these 
happenings and interpret them in their likely effect upon us, our 
country or business, as the case may be. Think of it! Every 
activity of human nature, and yet men complain that the daily 
is not definite enough, not accurate enough, does not get the 
exact shading of the truth as the chief actor alone can see it. 
We quarrel with our obedient and willing and immensely busy 
servant because he does not take time to get down to the minut- 
est details. The daily paper has not the time and cannot afford 
to have experts for every industry to “get down to the details.” 
That is where the trade journal comes in. 

The trade journal might be defined as your trade lawyer, 
one who is employed by you at the princely salary of $3.00 per 
year—and not always paid even that munificent sum—to watch 
the markets of the world and to advise you about everything 
of interest or importance. But I rather prefer the definition 
of the trade paper as the great wireless mast, which gathers 
from every quarter of the globe everything of passing interest 
to its readers, assembling, arranging and presenting these mat- 
ters as viewed through years of experience and in the language 
or “lingo” of its industry. And not only presenting or doing its 
“newspaper work,” but going into those details and particulars 
as no other publication can possibly do; assorting, arranging 
and translating them as they effect you; and not only that, but 
being in intimate touch with numerous members of your indus- 
try, in every section of the country, able to see the question 
from all angles and to present it in a knowing, -understandable 
manner. 

I once asked Secretary Frank Gorrell to write me a history 
of the National Canners’ Association, and he answered that he 
had been too much in the thick of the battle, while I, as Editor 
of The Canning Trade, had always sat up on the mountain look- 
ing down on the battle since its earliest beginnings. and from 
my position could see every detail and things that he, as the 
active Secretary, could not possibly see. That I could see both 
sides of the contest and was better able to judge of its merits 
than anyene in the midst of the striving. And isn’t that true? 


In the more than 45 years that The Canning Trade has served 
the canners, and that is what the journal was created for—“and 
ever since ain’t done nothing else but”—it has never owned or 
been financially interested in a case of canned foods, a machine 
or a supply; but having begun when canning first began in a 
commercial way, it has lived its whole life among you, but :t 
can see things without the bias that must come from financial 
interest; it can and does look over the whole field of battle—not 
just in Wisconsin, or Maryland, or California, but in all these 
places, and everywhere else, and then give you the true version 
of things, backed up and bolstered by its long experience. That 
is the mission of the true trade journal. 

But there is more than that to it. It can be of invaluable 
service to you in effecting thorough co-operation between the 
canners. I have said that a trade journal is like a lawyer to its 
industry. But a lawyer does not merely serve his client; his 
client has confidence in him, works with him, co-operates with 
him. If you did this with your trade journal, it would be able 
to do many things it cannot now do. Let me hasten to say that 
there is a very fine amount of this co-operation and absolute 
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confidence in your trade journal, and I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank you for it. But fix it in your mind firmly that 
we are your friend, striving always to help you and to further 
your interests; that we are working for you, and then you will 
feel that impulse to work with us. You need not be afraid of 
us; we have never betrayed your interests, and we do not intend 
to do so if we know it—and we will know it. 

We have a lot of jobber readers, and some of them have 
complained: “Judge, you always favor the canner.” You bet 
your life we do, when it comes down to a choice of which side 
we take. This does not mean that we blindly see nothing but 
the canner’s side; it merely means that rightful interpretation 
of the Bible’s injunction—“that no man can serve two master's.” 
We serve the canners. 


Just think what would be the result if it could be arranged 
so that every canner, everywhere, would co-operate entirely with 
us, furnishing information in confidence, and then, through care- 
ful, regular reading, accept and back up its trade journal. If 
you put the confidence in and had the confidence in your trade 
journal, you could do the things you now dream about, but find 
it impossible to do. If that were the case, don’t you think that 
the “fishing for suckers,” the taking away of goods at prices 
far below the market, would end? 


Make your trade journal actually your trade journal; use it 
and make your fellow-canners read and support it. This indus- 
try as an industry has never seemed to consider that it ought 
to help its trade journal. You know that your competitor breaks 
the market because he does not know the market or conditions. 
Yet how many of you have thought that you should urge all 
such competitors to become subscribers? How many of you have 
told your supply man to show his confidence in his wares by 
giving them the white light of publicity by advertising them in 
your trade journal? If you had a house organ, like an Asso- 
ciation bulletin, you would not hesitate to tell those who deal 
with you to patronize it—and they would do it. You know they 
would. You can tell them to patronize your trade journal with 
a much easier conscience, and you will, thereby, be helping your 
self. With better support we can give you better service. 


There is no more splendid industry at the disposal of our 
Creator than the canning industry, because it is the feeding of 
the multitude with the safest and best foods on earth; the con- 
serving of the season’s plenty for the time of want, and that is 
the identifynig characteristic of the civilized man over the sav- 
age. So I am proud to be a fetish in such service; proud to 
have a part in your great work; believe intensely, as did my 
father ahead of me, the founder of The Canning Trade back in 
1878, that the day must come when the can will be the pantry of 
the world; and my only plea now is that you understand and 
realize the position which your trade journal attempts to play 
in your business, and help it as it tries to help you. 

Who Makes the Market ?—Consider the matter of your mar- 
ket prices. Who makes them? We sometimes hear complaint 
that our market page is not correct. If you happen to sell at a 
price above or at a price below the quotations therein given, you 
say the market page is incorrect. Until there has been estab- 
lished an Exchange, where your broker can offer your goods, 
have them bid for and sell them, as is done with wheat and other 
commodities, there can be no such thing as an actual market for 
canned foods. Without that market page of prices you would 
have only a “rumor” market, and you know how you have been 
“played” for years by rumors. You “hear” or “are told” that 
a competitor has cut the price, and, not to be outdone, you cut to 
the “rumored” price, and another competitor, cursing you, cuts 
again; and so the process goes on. That market page is care- 
fully corrected up to the last minute, and you can have confidence 
in it and use it as a basis of trading. After all, it is only confi- 
dence in the grain quotations, for instance, that causes the grain 
farmer to turn to his daily paper to know the market price and 
base his price accordingly. In court cases that page is accepted, 
and if canners, everywhere, would but put confidence in that 
page, it would easily serve them in the same way. And that 
would stop “the fool selling” we so often hear about, and save 
the canners money! Wall Street is only Wall Street because all 
business recognizes that there must be some rallying point, some 
point of beginning. The industry of canning foods for human 
consumption is as important as stock considerations, at least, 
but it has not, generally, followed in the footsteps of other busi- 
ness. It is time it does this, and I have shown you the way. 


Here is a kind of co-operation that can easily take your busi- 
ness out of the “gambling class” and give it some form of sub- 
stance; for if every canner rallied about this standard there 
could not be the raids made upon it that now too often happen. 
That is a service distinctly the part of your trade journal— 


| 
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greater, possibly, than all others because you make your money 
selling your products. It is well to have highly efficient produc- 
tion methods; you must keep informed on all matters affecting 
your business, the latest and best machinery, the most service- 
able and suitable supplies, and the latest scientific accom- 
plishments of your laboratories are all necessary and needful; 
but of what avail are all these if you sell your goods in ignorance 
of their real value, upon a guesswork, or worse, basis? The 
maximum of service on the part of your trade journal will come 
only when the rank and file of the industry learn to stand to- 
gether through the use of this service, and when all demonstrate 
their confidence by upholding their trade journal and by striving 
to make all use this service regularly. 

And that brings me to one feature too often heard of—that 
many canners leave their journal lying on their desks unopened. 
No matter how vital the message that issue may contain, it can 
be of no value unless you read, and get it. You don’t know how 
many opportunities you may have missed through not opening 
your paper. This much we can promise you who may be guilty 
of this practice: if you once get the habit of opening your jour- 
nal as soon as received—on Monday mornings or sooner—you 
will never want to be without it. Try it for a while, and I’ll bet 
you will join that great mass of canners who say they would not 
be without it for anything. Because it is your journal, published 
. for canners, about canned foods, and nothing else. Your objec- 
tionable competitor would no longer be objectionable if he were 
well informed. He does what he does because he knows no bet- 
ter. Spread the use of your trade paper and you will not merely 
help the journal, but help yourself. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 


N many respects Thursday morning’s session was more inter- 
I esting and eventful than any other; first, because it was held 

in the open, with everybody present. and secondly, because it 
was the culmination of the meeting’s activities. Reference to 
the program seemed to indicate that it would be all Raw Product 
Research Work, lead by Prof. C. G. Woodbury, of the Nationai 
Canners Association, but results proved otherwise, as you wil: 
find by following this recital. 

Prof. Woodbury opened the meeting by reading the report 
of the Raw Products Committee, as given below; but he stopped 
after each paragraph to explain and to enlarge upon the report. 
Much of this will appear at the end of the report, which we are 


giving in toto so that you may have the whole matter in front 
of you. 


BUREAU OF RAW PRODUCTS RESEARCH 
National Canners Association, 
Raw Products Committee, Wisconsin Pea Packers Association. 


TENTATIVE MEMORANDUM FOR UNIVERSITY 
OF WISCONSIN ON RAW PRODUCTS 
RESEARCH PROGRAM. 

By C. G. Woodbury. 


N November, 1922, the Wisconsin Pea Packers Association 

appointed a committee on raw products to foster the im- 
_ provement of canning crops used by the Wisconsin canning 
industry. The idea underlying the appointment of the committee 
was to develop co-operation with the College of Agriculture and 
Experiment Station of the University of Wisconsin, and with 
the Bureau of Raw Products Research of the National Can- 
ners Association, in promoting investigation and research look- 
ing to the improvement of the yield and quality and the reduc- 
tion in hazards of production of canning crops, especially peas, 
in Wisconsin. 

Need for Additional Information—Examination of the pres- 
ent situation in the State shows that there is need for addi- 
tional information on the part of canners and growers of can- 
ning crops, along a number of lines. In some cases this informa- 
tion is perhaps already available through previous research, but 
may not be known generally to Wisconsin canners and farmers. 
In other cases it seems clear that additional research must be 
undertaken in order to provide the information essential to pre- 
vent losses which now are sustained yearly both by growers and 
canners of peas. 

Meeting Wisconsin Raw Products Committee—The following 
memorandum records a number of suggestions discussed at a 
formal meeting of the Wisconsin Raw Products Committee, held 
at Madison, June 14, 1923. This conference, arranged by Mr. 
W. E. Nicholoy, secretary of the Wisconsin Pea Packers As- 
sociation, and C. G. Woodbury, director of the Bureau of Raw 
Products Research of the National Canners Association, was 
attended by the Wisconsin Raw Products Committee, the officers 
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of the Wisconsin Pea Packers Association, and by a number of 


nn of the Agricultural College and Experiment Sta- 
ion. 


Canning Industry Dependent on Research—The canning in- 
dustry, by its very nature, has a special interest in agricultural 
research. Continued increase in efficiency of production, im- 
provement in quality, and removal of the hazards of crop pro- 
duction by every means at the command of agricultural science 
constitute the foundation both for a successful and permanent 


— and a successful and permanent canned foods in- 
dustry. 


CHAS. G. WOODBURY 
Chief Raw Products Bureau 


National Canners Association 


The following memorandum includes a number of sugges- 
tions relative to the further expansion and development of cer- 
tain lines of work of the Agricultural Experiment Station. We 
hope that these may meet with approval and be put into ef- 
fect at an early date. Progress along the lines indicated, look- 
ing to the reduction in the hazards of growing canning crops, 
better protection from insects and diseases, and improvement 
in yield and quality of the product are, we believe, fundamental 
to the success of the Wisconsin canning industry. 


PEA ROOT ROT OR BLIGHT 


Rotations—We feel that the seriousness of the root rot prob- 
lem in Wisconsin and the value of the crop involved abundantly 
justifies the expansion of the present research program in order 
that more rapid progress may be made in developing a thor- 
ough understanding of the subject. While the Wisconsin Sta- 
tion did pioneer work in showing the necessity for more gen- 
eral practice of rotations in order to reduce losses from root rot, 
the information seems not yet sufficiently complete to make pos- 
sible clear-cut recommendations on rotation practices to growers 
and canners of peas. With a better understanding of the dis- 
tribution of the disecases-producing organism in Wisconsin soils 
and of soil and crop factors which may pre-dispose to suscepti- 
bility, it would be possible to plan acreage more intelligently 
than is now the case. 

The general recommendation at present seems to be to 
practice a three to five-year rotation in order to avoid root rot. 
There appears to be considerable variation, however, in the neces- 
sary time interval between crops of peas depending on the soil 
type and the amount or number of root rot organisms present in 
the soil. In some instances it seems possible to grow peas every 
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other year. In other cases on pea-sick soils the crop has failed 
even after the ground has been out of peas for eight to ten years. 
A better understanding than we now have of the reasons for 
these differences should make possible in each community or on 
each soil type the planning of such rotations as would permit the 
growing of peas as often as is consistent with safety from the 
standpoint of permanence of the industry. If a five to six year 
rotation is advocated for a given locality whereas a three-year 
rotation would be safe considerable additional burden is placed 
on the industry involving higher overhead costs, a wider distri- 
bution of viner stations, longer hauls to the cannery, etc. On 
the other hand, where peas are grown repeatedly on the same 
soil or with insufficient rotation it has been shown by experi- 
ence that the soil may in time become so “pea-sick” that it must 
be abandoned for pea growing. Factors affecting the virulence 
of the organism under different cropping conditions and on dif- 
ferent soil types should be investigated more thoroughly in or- 
der that the shortest safe rotations may be worked out definitely 
both for the older pea growing regions in Wisconsin, and for 
those parts of the state in which the industry is just beginning. 
Varietal Resistance—There seems to be some evidence of dif- 
ferences in susceptibility to root rot of different varieties of can- 
ning peas. Some canners report that both green and yellow 
Admiral are less subject to damage from root rot than other 
varieties of sweets, and especially more resistant than Alaskas. 
We would recommend intensive research on the subject of varie- 
tal resistance to determine whether such differences actually ex- 
ist, and if so the bearing of such difference on the varieties of 
peas to be used by canners on different Wisconsin soils. 
Breeding Resistant Varieties—The subject of breeding for 
greater resistance should be given serious consideration. We 
wish to commend the valuable work which has been carried on 
along this line by the United States Department of Agriculture 
in northern Michigan, but respectfully suggest that, in consid- 
eration of the importance of the problem to Wisconsin, research 
on root rot and breeding of peas for resistance to disease might 
well merit intensive work on the part of our own institution. 


PEA VARIETY IMPROVEMENT 


- We wish to record our appreciation of the effort which has 
been carried on for several years to breed superior varieties of 
canning peas. This work has been centered chiefly at the sub- 
station at Ashland. In view of the immense progress which has 
been made in the improvement of varieties of small grains, field 
corn, and other crops both in Wisconsin and elsewhere, it would 
seem that there is every reason for believing that similar decided 
improvement may bé made in varieties of peas for canning. 
Such work should result in improvement not only from the stand- 
point of disease resistance referred to in the peceding para- 
graphs, but from the standpoint of flavor and other qualities of 
the finished product, and from the standpoint of high yield to the 
grower. We would suggest that the importance of work in these 
directions is sufficient to merit more liberal support. This type 
of work seems to afford a special opportunity for close and ef- 
fective co-operation between the Experiment Station and the 
canning industry. Certainly new varieties which seem to have 
merit on account of high yield, uniformity of maturitv, trueness 
to type, earliness, and other plant characters, should be sub- 
jected to critical canning tests before being disseminated to the 
trade. The Wisconsin Raw Products Committee begs to tender 
its good offices in arranging for early canning tests of new 
varieties which may be in process of breeding up at the present 
time. Provision for adequate canning tests may involve carrying 
on of the pea breeding work on a larger scale. We are convinced 
that such larger scale work would result in more rapid progress 
and earlier benefit to the growers of canners’ peas. 

Seed Distribution—There is perhaps another problem in this 
connection which should be mentioned. With ~eas, more than 
with most other crops, care in seed production is necessary if the 
purity and integrity of the variety or strain is to be maintained. 
Unless every precaution is taken to prevent mixture, and unless 
constant attention is given to rogueing of stock seed fields, a pea 
strain of the highest merit may deteriorate very rapidly and soon 
become commercially worthless. An effective method should be 
developed to protect the purity of improved strains and varieties 
which may be introduced by the Wisconsin Station. While this 
problem applies generally to introduction of improved station 
varieties of any crop, it applies with special force to peas. We 
shall be glad to confer at any convenient time as to how the can- 
ning industry may cc-operate in helping to perpetuate the value 
of strains and varieties of peas of experiment station origin. 

We would suggest that early provision be made for the em- 
ployment of at least one thoroughly competent plant breeder with 
suitably trained assistants to give exclusive attention to improve- 
ment of varieties of peas for Wisconsin. 
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PEA APHIS 


Losses from ephis constitute a production hazard to which 
gorwers and canners are continually exposed. The available evi- 
dence indicates that these losses are considerably greater than 
has generally been supposed. While serious disaster from pea 
aphis has been comparatively rare in any given locality the ag- 
gregate reduction in quality and yield from so-called moderate in- 
festation is of serious economic importance. Every effort should 
be made to speed up the work on aphis control and to furnish 
an answer at the earliest possible date as to whether the use 
of nicotine dusts or other insecticides should be taken up gen- 
erally by canners and growers. 

Facts regarding migration of aphis from other crops to peas, 
wintering over on perennial hosts, crop practices which may be 
employed to reduce danger of serious infestation, development of 
cheaper and more effective insecticide, improvement of ma- 
chinery for applying dust or other control agents, are all sub- 
jects on which work needs to be done. We note with satisfaction 
that the United States Department of Agriculture has greatly 
strengthened its investigational work on aphis control and has 
located its field headquarters in our state. The canning indus- 


try is lending effective co-operation to the carrying on of the 
aphis investigations. 


SEED INOCULATION 


There appears to be a real need for more definite informa- 
tion on the value of inoculating seed peas with nitrogen-fixing or- 
ganisms. Information already developed on this subject by the 
Department of Bacteriology has been extremely helpful, but the 
general broad question as to whether Wisconsin canners as such 
should see that all canning peas are inoculated remains without 
authoritative answer. If investigation shows that it is generally 
profitable to inoculate seed peas, then the question remains as to 
whether the university is prepared to supply the large quantities 
of inoculating material required by individual canners, or whether 
recourse should be had to commercial preparations. If canners 
are to be directed to commercial sources to obtain inoculating 
material for treatment of car lots of seed peas, then it is highly 
important for canners to be informed by some method as to where 
safe cultures may be procured. 

The technic of seed inoculation on a large scale basis also 
needs to be developed. There is room for very helpful further 
service in this connection from the Department of Bacteriology. 

Professor Woodbury called attention to the fact that the 
amount of money spent by the state to help Professor Delweich 
in his work at Ashland, Wis., on the improvement of seed strains 
was very meager, and should be much greater. He reminded the 
canners that there was a very important conference of agricul- 
tural experiment directors with the Department of Agriculture 
to be held at Washington on November 20-21st, and advised 
that by all means the Wisconsin canners be represented there. 
In accordance with this the Convention moved that their field 
secretary, W. E. Nicholoy, be sent there. 


He likewise called attention to the fact that there are large 
blocks of degenerate Alaska seed stocks—wild cat stocks, raised 
by farmers, called all sorts of names, and which contain the 
dreaded Vandallia, or purple blossom seed; and in answer to 
inquiries suggested that members consult with Secretary Nich- 
oloy who has a list of reputable seedsmen, and who can largely 
guide the canners from this danger. Asked if there was any 
way to detect this purple seed, Mr. Stevenson, of the N. C. A., 
said there was a chemical method, difficult for the layman, where- 
in an iron sulphate is used to develop the iron present in the 
seed. He explained the seed is small, and the flowers purple or 
pink, but that rogueing out can only be done by a trained expert, 
and not easily then, until the plant has flowered. 

In the study of the green aphis, or pea louse, he explained 
the interesting experiments which were made at Columbus to 
detect the height at which these mingled lice—for when necessity 
appears it seems there is a clan of them that can and does take 
wings to move to another section—and said that the 45 foot high 
net, spread with a gummy substance, and marked so as to in- 
ideate the exact height at which these insects were trapped, 
proved quite successful. They were caught as high as 35 to 45 
feet from the ground. Speaking of the aphis he questioned if it 
were not better to charge off the losses due to this as inevitable, 
because while some methods of spraying and other treatments 
seemed partially successful, they had not as yet discovered a 
sure cure. He explained that a grasshopper machine, which was 
rigged on two wheels, and beat the lice into a receiver, showed as 
high as 85 per cent. efficient in removing the lice. This was the 


best plan the students of this troublesome pest had yet devised. 
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Sinclair-Scott Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Canning Machinery 


Nested Graders Pulp Machines 
Collossus Graders Pulp Finishers 


Black Discoloration 
in Corn. 


Mr. Corn Canner :- 


If you are troubled with Black 
Discoloration in your corn here 
is a remedy--use our Corn Shaker. 


This thoroughly mixes the con- 
tents of the can and the black 
disappears. 


Shaking also gives the corn a 
rich, creamy appearance. 


Shaker 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY --- SALEM, NEW JERSEY. | 


Brown Boggs Co. Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. Sole Agents for Canada. 
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After a long series of other questions on the matter the 
chair suggested that-a motion to continue the work of the com- 
mittee be made, and this was done and unanimously concurred in. 

Modifying the Contract—In line with the adoption of the 
Warehousing Plan in the settlement of swell claims, Chairman 
Johns, of the Contract Committee, presented the form of clause 
drawn up by ex-President James Moore, and adopted by the 
Western Canners Association, and which reads as follows: (To be 
inserted in place of the Swell Claims clause as used in former 
contracts.) 


Goods sold under this contract are packed in compli- 
ance with the “Food and Drug Act of June 30, 1906,” 
and are guaranteed against spoils. 

(a) If sold for delivery from future pack, to August 1st 
following date of billing. 

(b) If sold for delivery from spot stocks, for six months 
from date of billing. 

Payment shall be made by seller on certificate of 
identification and destruction of spoiled goods at Zonal 
warehouses, maintained by the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, to which spoils shall, at the request of the seller, 
be shipped by the buyer for official inspection, identifica- 
tion and destruction. 

Claims so established shall be paid within thirty 
days at invoice price, and freight to warehouse, if in- 
curred. 


All claims for spoils must be made and bills rendered 

by buyers to seller on or before August Ist, in case of 

sales against future pack, and not later than six months 

‘from date of billing, in case of sales from spot stocks. 

After some debate this clause was unanimously adopted. An 
additional clause, in relation to the payment of such claims, was 
added: . 

“or at seller’s option in lieu thereof, on certificate of 
identification and destruction of spoiled goods by of- 
ficers of State or municipal departments of health. 

This was inserted to cover claims of a can or two, too small 
for reference to the warehousing inspection. Two other clauses 
were added to the contract: 

(1) This contract is not negotiable, except upon the 

written consent of the seller. 

(2) This contract is valid only if properly signed and 

returned to the seller in (reasonable time.) 

These additions were likewise accepted. 


Label Allowance Accepted—The request of the wholesale 
grocers for an increased label allowance was debated and it was 
finally agreed to increase the allowance, using the same basis as 
that adopted by the Western Canners Association, and which is 
published elsewhere. 


A Canners’ School at Madison—Secretary Nicholoy explained 
that the Madison authorities were ready and willing to devote 
some days to a school for canners, and that this presented an 
opportunity for the canners to show their interest in the help the 
State was willing to render; to demonstrate that they wanted 
this help, and that therefore all canners should take part in it 
This is not a thing that can be left to the Association or to som2 
few members, but that all canners must take part. Upon putting 
the question the great majority expressed their willingness to be 
there, and the dates of December 10th to 15th were set. 

Costs of 1924 Higher—The discussion on this important fea- 
ture developed the fact that seed costs, both spots and futures, 
indicated an increase of 1%4¢ per dozen, advance on can prices 
2%c per dozen; green product 2%c per dozen, making nearly 7c 
increase in these three items alone, and that labor was not taken 
into consideration. At 80 cases per acre it was shown that every 
advance of $1.00 per bushel on seed means 2'c per dozen. 

The election of Directors and the revision of the By-Laws 
was then considered, but as these will be reported in the business 
sessions, we will leave that. 

The present term of the business secretary, W. E. Nicholoy, 
expires on April 1st, 1924, but he was so loudly praised and sung 
to, that his retention for another year (and we predict for many 
years to come), was made by acclaim. 

The treasurer’s report was found correct and adopted. 

The Memorials Committee brought in resolutions upon the 
death of two prominent men, which resolutions will be published 
elsewhere. 


_ A committee was appointed to protest against the advance 
in can and seed prices, and to see the parties at interest and pre- 
sent the Association’s protest. 


The meeting wound up with a “three-times-three” for Secre- 


tary Nicholoy and the singing of the Wisconsin Canners Slogan, 
as follows: 
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On Wisconsin, On Wisconsin, 
The State that grows good peas. 
Win their favor through their flavor, 
All to the good are these. 
On Wisconsin, On Wisconsin, 
Proud we are of you, 
Spread the good news, 
Spread the glad news, 
Peas are good for you. 


Dr Goeres and Secretary Nicholoy, both of good voice, proved 
real cheer leaders, and the assembly made the rafters ring, and 
brought the visitors in adjoining halls to see what was going on. 
These Wisconsin boys sing well, sing lustily and believe in what 
they sing. 


THE AMUSEMENTS 


On Tuesday evening the American Can Company and the 
Continental Can Company joined forces in entertaining the en- 
tire Convention at a theater party. The show was a good vaude- 
ville and all enjoyed the hospitality. 

On Wednesday evening the Allied Industries, which means 
the Canning Machinery Men, the Supply Men, the Brokers and 
others, played host to the entire Convention with a vaudeville, 
dance and buffet luncheon, given in the big ball room of the 
Milwaukee Auditorium. And they needed all the room available 
for the crowd was there, and bent upon dancing and feasting. A 
good orchestra furnished the music; some imported talent, in 
the shape of spritely young ladies who knew how to dance and 
sing, and “kid” the old boys, furnished the theatricals, and the 
Convention danced itself out, to a late hour, after partaking of 
the bountiful lunch thet had been provided. It will be noted this 
latter was in place of. the usual Chisholm-Scott Co, entertain- 
ment, as that firm withdrew in favor of all members of their pro- 
fession, a graceful and neat act. 


FINIS. 
(NOTE—Report of the business session will be published 


next week, as owing to rush the Association was not able to 
complete same in time for this issue.—Kditor.) 


CONVENTION DATES 


December 4-5, 1923—Iowa-Nebraska Canners, at Oma- 
ha, Hotel Fonteneke. Annual Convention and 
banquet. 


December 6-7, 1923—Ohio Canners, Southern Hotel, 
Columbus, O. Annual Convention. 


December 10-11—Tri-State Canners, Hotel Adelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting. 


December 12th and 13th—New York State Canners, 
Hotel Powers, Rochester. Annual Meeting. 


January 6-7, 1924—Utah Canners’ Association, Utah 
Hotel, Salt Lake City. Annual convention. 


January 21st to 26th, 1924—National Canners, Canning 
Machinery and Supplies, Nationa] Food Brokers, 
Machinery Exhibit, etc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Note:—Secretaries can help their cause by keeping us 
informed as far ahead of time as possible, and so 
keep this column correct and complete. 
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Meeting of the Western Canners Association 


Chicago, November 7-8-9, 1923 
Large Attendance Came Early—Hear Warehousing Plan And Adopt It— 
Better Label Allowance Granted--To Draw Upon Members 
For Canned Foods Week Contribution. 


capable presiding officer, and it was not his fault, nor from 
lack of effort on his part, that all the meetings did not 
start promptly on time. With Secretary J. A. Lee, President 
Hill did about everything he could to get the members into the 
meeting hall on time, except to go down into the lobby and carry 


P RESIDENT J. W. HILL, of Des Moines, Iowa, makes a very 


them up bodily. Last year—and Presidents for years before - 


him on end—the then President “Roy” Clark stormed up and 
down and berated the members, saying if they did not want the 
meeting to say so; but they straggled in late, interrupting the 
speakers then and again this year. In fact, President Hill 
adopted the plan of starting the meeting so that they would have 
the opportunity to interrupt, and it worked! 

Nobody, of course, is individually to blame for this tardiness 
which has become second-nature with canners’ meetings; but 
something ought to be done. We are not at all fond of the 
fashion of the day—“there orta be a law’—but we would sug- 
gest that in preparing programs it be stated at the top that the 
meeting will absolutely start at the hour set. And then start it. 
And set the time for each address. A little preparatory work 
on the program, allotting an exact time and number of minutes 
to each speaker might work wonders. The opening session of 
this meeting, for instance, would then have read: 


OPENING SESSION 


Crystal Room, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Nov. 7th, 1923 
10:00 A. M.—Invocation. 

10:08 to 10:10—Secretary-Treasurer’s report. 
10:11—Appointment of Special Committees. 

10:12 to 10:27—President’s Annual Address. 


And so on down to the finish. Stick to it and the crowd 
would stick. 


There was a very good crowd present, for Chicago had been 
receiving canners all week, first for the Board meeting of the 
National Canners, and then to stay for the Western meeting. 
It was a well-dressed and thoroughly contented crowd, as we 
have said before, because none of them seemed anxious about 
any goods they might still have in the warehouse. And once 
the meeting was well under way, they filled the meeting hall and 
listened attentively to all the speakers, and took keen interest 
in the motions and actions. They had heard the decision of the 
canners to adopt the Warehouse Plan, and they were anxious 
to know what the wholesale grocers would do with it. And be 
it said to their credit, they backed up the action of the Nationa! 
Association in a very unanimous way. 

The outstanding work of the Convention was the adoption 
of this Warehouse Plan, which was done unanimously, and the 
granting of a better label allowance in response to the request 
made by President McLaurin, of the American Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association, and who had just intimated that he thought 
his Association would adopt the Plan. They responded to the 
appeal to support Canned Foods Week by passing a resolution 
to make a sight draft on any member who failed to remit the 
$10 per line of machinery asked. This came during the Thurs- 
day afternoon session, which had been turned over to the Canned 
Foods Week Committee, and the Chairman of that Committee, 
Royal F. Clark, acted as Chairman of the meeting. 

This resolution was as follows: 


THE CANNED FOODS WEEK DRAFT RESOLUTION 


Mr. Fred Stare—I make a motion that the Secretary 
(Colonel John A. Lee) be instructed to draw a sight 
draft against every member of the Western Canners’ 
Association for $10 for each line of machinery, to be 
used in advertising of Canned Foods Week, who have 


not made their donations by December Ist. 

Motion seconded. 

Chairman Clark—The motion has been made and 
seconded that our Secretary be instructed to draw sight 
drafts on members who have not contributed to Canned 
Foods Week Fund. All those in favor of the motion 
will signify so by saying “Aye.” 

CARRIED UNANIMOUSLY. 


The second matter of importance, the new label allowance 
was in the form of a report from the Committee as follows: 


J. W. HILL 
President 
Western Canners Association 


REPORT OF CONFERENCE COMMITTEE ON 
LABEL ALLOWANCE 


By Mr. E. W. Virden, Chairman 


HAVE to report that the Conference Committees of 

the American Wholesale Grocers’ Association and of 

the Western Canners’ Association have had under 
advisement the subject of label allowance, and while 
a good deal can be said as to whether or not there should 
be a label allowance or what it should consist of, we face 
the fact that it is already in existence, and that there 
is no possibility of eliminating it, and I don’t know that 
it would be at all desirable to do it. 


I was at one time oposed to making any label allow- 
ance, but I have been educated into the matter. 
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We have arrived at the conclusion that the principal 
thing was the question of what is a fair allowance and 
have that graduated over the different sizes of labels— 
Nos. 1, 2, 2%, 3 and 10. 

We-feel that in reaching our conclusion in this re- 
gard it would not be fair to penaiize the large canner 
to the extent that there should be a label allowance in 
excess of what his labels would cost him by buying them 
in large quantities. The manufacturer buying in small 
quantities pays a larger price. But in the conclusion 
we have arrived at, this small producer will save the 
difference between what he would pay by buying in 
small quantities and what he would pay if he bought 
in large quantities. 

We, therefore, arrived at a basis of an allowance 
which we could recommend for the adoption or discus- 
sion of the meeting, as follows: 


Label Allowance 


WARS... $1.00 a thousand 
On: No; GARB. 1.60 a thousand 


with the understanding that this allowance is on full- 
length labels, lithographed in 3 or 4 colors. 

I am happy to say that the Committee is united 
on this proposition, and it is met with approval on both 
sides. 

Mr. Stare—Mr. Virden has explained the situation 
very fully. I want to say, however, that it has devel- 
oped in my experience that there are many inequalities 
in the label allowance. There are some buyers demand- 
ing the full cost of their own labels, and are getting it. 
In other instances there were very nominal allowances 
made, with the buyers furnishing very good labels. The 
price they got was ridiculous in comparison. 

Another fact is that the National Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association is very sympathetic with our prob- 
lems, and we thought it a very good time to get their 
views. Their ideas at first were far beyond what we 
finally agreed upon. 

I hope this report of the Committee will be agreed 
upon and that the trade will meet the provisions. There 
seems to have been a policy of getting just as much out 
of you for their label allowance as they possibly could. 
This new provision gives you a starting place. I think 
it stabilizes the label allowance perfectly. 

It was adopted unanimously. 


As the entire work of the Convention is epitomized in the 
report of the Resolutions Committee, for the sake of the busy 


reader we append here this last act of the meeting. 


REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


Whereas, It is with a deep feeling of regret upon 
the part of your Committee that we call your attention 
to the irreparable loss through death of your former 
associates—William C. Leitsch, of Columbus, Wis., and 
Carl E. Hutchinson, of Randolph, Wis.—who, as we all 
know, had for years been prominently identified with the 
canning industry of Wisconsin. They both gave gen- 
erously of their time and talents to the work and inter- 
est of the canning industry as a whole. 

Therefore Be It Resolved, That the officers and 
members of the Western Canners’ Association extend 
to their bereaved families and relatives their heartfelt 
sympathy, and that the Secretary of this Association 
be instructed to place this resolution upon the records 
of this meeting. 


Whereas, The success of this Convention has been 
largely due to those taking part in the program; 
Therefore Be It Resolved, That an expression of ap- 


preciation be hereby tendered for the part each has 
taken. 


Whereas, Any proposed increase at this time in the 
price of tin cans may be injurious to the canning indus- 
try, and, 

Whereas, The best interests of the can manufac- 
turers, canners, wholesalers and consumers might be 
adversely affected by any increase in tin can prices, and, 


_ Whereas, A report is now being circulated that the 
price of tin plate to can manufacturers will be increased 
to a point affecting the price of tin cans, and, 

Whereas, A report is also being circulated that steel 
manufacturers are not proposing an increase on certain 
other steel products; 

Therefore Be It Resolved, That this matter be called 
to the attention of the Special Committee of the Western 
Canners’ Association. 


Whereas, It is recognized that in view of the ad- 
vance cost of the operation of transportation by rail that 
the transcontinental carriers have at this time appar- 
ently granted the fullest measure of relief to the can- 
ning industry in the way of freight rates, West-bound to 
Pacific Coast territory, but that it is still a matter of 
very great concern for the Middle Western canner. That 
he finds one agency indulging in the handling of inter- 
state traffic and commerce is not yet placed under the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
namely, vessels engaged in the handling of passengers 
and freight between Atlantic and Pacific United States 
coast ports of call by way of Panama Canal; 

Therefore Be It Resolved, That it is.the sense of 
this Western Canners’ Association that the members of 
the National Congress of the United States have their 
attention drawn to this condition, which is adversely 
affecting the interests of the canners in the Middle West, 
and that they be requested to take such steps as will 
place said agency of interstate commerce and its rules, 
rates and regulations under the full and complete juris- 
diction of the Interstate Commerce Committee, and, 

Be It Further Resolved, That we express our appre- 
ciation to the Traffic Committee of this Association for 
the splendid work it has been able to accomplish for the 
benefit of the canners of the Middle West during the 
past year. 


Respectfully submitted, 
A. 0. DAWSON, 
MERRITT GREEN, JR., 
M. W. JONES, 
Committee on Resolutions. 


With this digest of the meeting’s activities, we will now 
proceed to the detailed report of the Convention, but we wish 
to impress upon all caners that the series of addresses is worthy 
of the most careful reading and digestion. Almost every phase 
of the industry is covered, and by experts, and you would make 
a serious mistake if you skipped any of them. 


THE OPENING SESSION 
November 7th, 1923, 10 A. M. 


FTER the delays above referred to, President Hill decided 
A to call the meeting to order, and requested the Rev. J. A. 
Lee to make the Invocation. He responed with a touching 
appeal to our Creator, during which all stood with bowed heads. 
After announcing the special committees, the President then 
read his semi-annual address, as follows: 


THE YEAR’S ACTIVITIES TO DATE 
Thanks for Hearty Co-operation—The Outlook—The Increasing 
Demands for Quality—The Spoilage Question. 
By J. W. Hill, 


President Western Canners Association. 


T is not my purpose to inflict you with a long-drawn- 
I out address, but simply a brief resume of the situa- 
tion as presented to me. 

I desire at the outset, however, to express my ap- 
precation of the countesy extended me at your last an- 
nual meeting at Milwaukee by election to the Presi- 
dency, but feel that you made a mistake by so doing. 

This Association, as you are likely aware, is the 
oldest organization of its kind on the continent, and one 
which includes in its active membership 180 of the lead- 
ing canners in the Middle West, and as addition thereto 
as associate members, all of the up-to-date brokers, 
supply and seed houses, also the machinery manufac- 
turers, of this vast territory. Hence, I have reason to 
appreciate the honor which you have conferred upon me. 
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MAX AMS 


CLOSING MACHINES 


for 


Sanitary Cans 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


We build a Closing Machine for Every Purpose, 
each one the leader in its class, and a Complete Line 
of Can Making Machines just as good as our Clos- 
ing Machines. 


| We are the makers of the famous AMSCAN 
| CERTIFIED SEALING FLUID -- THE 
GOLDEN BAND. 


101 Park Ave.,. 


AMS No. 128 Closing Machine 
1923 Model, Patented 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE COMPANY 


New York, N. Y. 


BRANCHES: Chicago, 20 East Jackson Blvd. 
Rochester, N. Y.. 705 Commerce Bldg. 
London, England, 50 & 51 Lime St., E. C. 3 


USE 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


HAMACHEK 


-VINERS AND VINER’ FEEDERS 
For Better Pack of Peas at Greater Profit 


FRANK HAMACHEK, KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


Manufacturer of Ideal Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adiusters 
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I desire at this time to express my appreciation 
of the attendance of our associate members. We are 
pleased to have you with us, gentlemen, and we want 
you to feel perfectly free to participate in the delibera- 
tions. Our interests are mutual, and we are pleased to 
extend you a most cordial welcome. 

I am firmly impressed with the idea that there 
exists today a closer and more friendly and a more 
helpful attitude between the canner and those who rep- 
resent the various interests with which we are asso- 
ciated. This co-operative spirit should prevail, for the 
success of one means the success of the other, and 
mutual confidence should be manifested all along the 
line. It really embodies the idea of “service for our 
fellow-man” which always results in happiness and sat- 
isfaction to the parties thus mutually engaged. 

Outlook—The general conditions of our industry 
today are much improved over those which have attended 
our operations during the past three years, and the most 
conservative canners feel that we have now crossed over 
the roughest places and that an era of prosperity con- 
fronts us. The economical history of the past leads us 
to believe that the period of acute disability is practi- 
cally over and that we are gradually passing into normal 
conditions. 4 

Finance—The financial situation, which is an im- 
portant factor in our business, has materially improved 
during the past six months, and those who find it fieces- 
sary to secure additional funds at the peak of their oper- 
ations are more readily doing so and upon more favor- 
able terms than heretofore. ; 

It is advisable, however, to have satisfactory ar- 
rangements made for necessary funds beforehand, as the 
jobber now seems to be more inclined to withhold future 
orders, by which the packer carries a greater portion 
of the load than formerly. 

Grades—There seems to be an increasing demand 
for the better grades of canned foods. The consumer is 
paying higher prices for them than formerly, and he 
demands a better quality. Hence, it is “up to us” to 
see that our plants are operated accordingly if we ex- 
pect to “stay in the game.” 

I might incidentally remark that in making an ex- 
tended trip though the West, South and Southwest, I 
found this idea prevailing everywhere with regard to 
better grades. I am convinced that the time has come 
when this matter must be given our very careful atten- 
tion. 

Spoilage—There are several important matters 
claiming the attention of the canning industry at the 
present time, the more prominent of which is the mutual 
adoption of some method by the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association and the canners’ organization on 
the question of the disposition of spoilage. The mat- 
ter is in the hands of committees representing both 
parties at issue, one from the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation and one from the National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association. 


Four plans have been suggested, of which you are, 
possibly, fully advised: 
First—Graduated percentage allowances, 
Second—Label-return credit plan. 
Third—Half per cent flat allowance. 
Fourth—Return to central warehouses for inspec- 
tion and credit. 


It is presumed that the canners will accept any 
plan agreed upon by the National Committee, but if 
this organization desires to discuss the matter as a 
means of information for our committee, I would recom- 
mend that it be made a special order of business for 
such an hour as may suit your convenience. 

Canned Foods Week—This important matter is in 
the hands of my efficient predecessor, Mr. Roy Clark. 
This feature of publicity of the canning interests has 
met with the approval and hearty co-operation of the 
jobber, retailer and broker, and must surely have the 
enthusiastic endorsement and pledged support of every 
member of this organization. 

Mr. Coolidge, before he became President, gave this 
movement his official endorsement and approval. Now 
that he is President of the United States, he no doubt 
is of the same poinion. 


I believe, gentlemen, this is a movement in the right 
direction. I respectfully suggest that the Committee 
on Resolutions give same due consideration in their re- 
port. 

Seed Corn—The supply and grades of seed corn are 
of supreme importance at all times, but the unfavorable 
season for maturity during 1923 makes it doubly so for 
1924. I hope the “Seed Supply Committee’ may be 
able to present such information in their report as will 
remove the anxiety of some of the canners present. 


Federal Grades of Crops—The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture is considering the advisability of establish- 
ing federal grades on cannery crops and the basis upon 
which such grades should be formulated. This question 
is in charge of Mr. Charles W. Hauch, “Official Investi- 
gator of Marketing,” who has been requested to be 
present at this Convention and more fully explain the 
proposition. He has been given a position on the pro- 
gram, and I feel sure you will be interested in his 
presentation of this matter. 

Label Allowance—The question of label allowance 
under existing conditions is a matter which is now giv- 
ing many of our members much concern. No disagree- 
ment of any consequence on this point has heretofore 
existed between purchaser and canner, but it is claimed 
by interested parties that this item of expense has be- 
come one of more importance, and we are requested 
to join with them in a conference on the subject. If 
you desire to do so, I would recommend the appoint- 
ment of a committee to confer with a like committee 
of the wholesalers, with the request that they make re- 
port, with their recommendations, at a later session of 
this convention. 


National Counselor—The United States Chamber of 
Commerce desires that a representative of this organi- 
zation be selected, to whom matters of general public 
interest could be referred. I have taken the liberty of 
appointing our official Secretary, Colonel Lee, to this 
position, and hope such may meet with your approval. 

The Canners’ Review—In order that we might main- 
tain closer touch with our membership and at the same 
time keep them advised upon matters of mutual interest, 
I prevailed upon Colonel Lee to undertake the issuance 
of a semi-monthly bulletin, which he has named “The 
Canners’ Review.” This has been mailed to every mem- 
ber of the Western Canners’ Association during the past 
three months, and, judging from the many compliments 
and congratulations extended him, I feel that it is fully 
appreciated. I take this occasion to officially congrat- 
ulate Colonel Lee upon the outcome of this venture. He, 
as usual, does all the work and the cost of the Associa- 
tion has been nominal. I ask that you, as members, 
extend the editor every possible encouragement. I be- 
lieve, gentlemen, that this is a move in the right direc- 
tion, as it keeps us in touch with all matters of im- 
portance, and hope you give Colonel Lee your full co- 
operation. 


Buffalo Convention—I wish to call your attention to 
the forthcoming meeting of the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation, which will be held in the City of Buffalo during 
the month of January. The officials are now planning 
to make “The Canned Foods Show” a special feature of 
the 1924 Convention. A large and commodious hall has 
been secured for the exhibits, and the individual canner 
respective associations will be given every convenience 
and courtesy possible in arranging proposed exhibits. 

The officers of the National Association are very 
desirous of making an exhibit which will be a credit to 
the canning industry, but they cannot accomplish it 
alone. They solicit the co-operation of all canners and 
canners’ organizations in the movement. The expense 
will be nominal, and it might be well for you to have a 
committee appointed to represent the Western Canners’ 
Association, with instructions to co-operate with the 
Exhibit Committee of the National Association. 


Reports of Committees—You have been presented 
with copies of the program of this Convention, which 
contains a list of various committees, all of which are 
on subjects of much importance to the canner, and it 
is hoped that the chairman of each committee will call 
a meeting of his associates and be prepared to present 
a report at the proper time. 
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BLOCK AHEAD 
OF THE PROCESSION 


This No. 46 Thread Rolling Machine is worthy 
of a place in the “CAMERON FAMILY.” 


November 26, 1923 


One user writes: ‘‘I find it a great 
advantage to be able to remove the 
automatic feed when I have odd- 
shaped articles to be threaded.’’ 


We make every machine for “‘can-making.”’ 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO. 


240 North Ashland Avenue CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


& 


LIGHTNING Box SEALER 


Patented Nov. 5, 1918 


C-8-UNIT $210 _c-4-unIT $115 


Above Prices are Freight Prepaid to Destination. 


Most Efficient, Simple and economical machine for sealing Corrugated and Solid 
Fibre Shipping Containers. Adjustable to a wide range af sizes. Descriptive matter 


on request. 


McSTAY MACHINE CO., Manufacturers 


515 Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles 


Model C, 8-Unit 
Capacity 300 per hour 
with one operator 


PICKUP 


For Use In KNAPP Or BURT Labeling Machines. 
Gold Seal Tin Paste 


Cold Water Paste for D E W A L Cc Oo for spot labeling. 


sticking the lap. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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nnouncing: Sprague 


An Open Letter 
to the Canning Industry 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 20, 1923 


We are glad to announce that we have 
organized and fully controlthe Sprague- 
Sells Corporation which on Novem- 
ber 15th will take over the assets and 
assume the liabilities of the Sprague 
Canning Machinery Company. 


Sprague-Sells Corporation 

will have as its President and General 
Manager, Ogden S. Sells who will make 
his future residence in Hoopeston. All 
manufacturing and experimental work 
will be directly under his supervision. 
The General Offices and accounting 
records of the new Corporation will be 
located at Hoopeston, Illinois, in con- 
nection with the Factory. 


Peerless Husker Company, Inc. 
will continue to operate as a separate 
Corporation, but as the control of both 


Successor to § prague’ 


companies is owned by us, there will | 


be close co-operation between them. 
We will build all of the Peerless 
Machines that are now offered to the 
Trade, and will energetically carry on 
our present program of experimental 
and development work. 


Millar W. Sells will be the Manager of 
our Buffalo Factory, and under his 


direction our organization will strive |: 
to reach even higher standards of pre- | 


cision and accuracy than have been 
achieved in the past. 


PEERLESS HUSKER COMPANY, Inc. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Dependable Canning Ma 


SPRAGUE—PEERLE: 
500 N. DEARBC 
CHICA 


Branch Sales Office 


127 WILSON STREET 
NEWARK, N. Y 


— 
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Corporation 


Canning Machinery Company 


Sales and Advertising to be 
Combined 
The present Chicago Office of the 
Sprague Canning Machinery Company 
will become the General Sales Office 
for our two companies. 


Neal S. Sells will move to Chicago to 
personally direct the Sales and Adver- 
tising of both Peerless and Sprague- 
Sells Machinery. Leland A. Babcock 
will be his collaborator in this work, 
and under them will be an organi- 
zation of Sales Engineers and Sales 
Agents constantly at your service in 
improving, remodelling or building 
Canning Factories. 


Our Sales Agents 


S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore, Md. 
F. B. Greene Co., Portland, Me. 
Cannon Supply Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Frank E. Rundle, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Service Work Also to be 
Combined 


The users of Peerless Machinery 
know Peerless Service. During the 
canning season we will extend the 
Same attention to Sprague-Sells Ma- 
chinery that we have endeavored to 
give to all Peerless customers. 


We hope this enlargement of our work 
pleases you. May we presume to 
request on behalf of the Sprague- 
Sells Corporation that you extend to 
them the same kindly consideration 
and treatment that you have so gener- 
ously extended to the Peerless Husker 
Company, Inc. 


Respectfully yours, 


Ogden S. Sells 
Millar W. Sells 
Neal S. Sells 


SPRAGUE ~ SELLS CORPORATION 


HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 


Backed by Service 


LESS SALES DEPT. 
BORN STREET 


Branch Sales Office 
704 LEXINGTON BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 
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I very urgently request that this be done. The 
chairmen of their respective committees can call their 
men together and give a report on the subject assigned 
to them, which no doubt will be of general interest to 
all members. 

In closing I desire to publicy express to Colonel 
Lee, our affable and efficient Secretary, my appreciation 
of the splendid service rendered the Association during 
the past six months. He promised me at the Milwaukee 
Convention that he would “do all the work” if I accepted 
the presidency, and he has kept his word. I thank you. 
The President then requested Secretary Lee to make his 

report, which was done, as follows: 


REPORT OF SECRETARY-TREASURER OF THE WESTERN 
CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION 


By John A. Lee 


S Secretary of this Association, I beg to report that the 
Aerowth of membership since our April Convention at Mil- 

waukee has not been as large as I would like, we having 
secured only eighteen (18) new members—all but two, canners 
or active members. The losses in membership by resignation 
‘since that meeting have been two. 

The period between April and November is not propitious 
for securing new members, as all connected with the canning 
industry are so busy that they cannot be induced to consider 
matters of that nature. We exhausted our electricity a little 
previous to the April Convention in securing 104 new members, 
but I am very hopeful of a good increase between now and our 
next April Convention, as that is our harvest time for mem- 
bership. 


“Col.” JOHN A. LEE [Wrangler] VV 


Secretary 
Western Canners Association 


We have established a method of communication with our 
members which we call the Western Canners’ Review, a semi- 
monthly letter, and have issued four copies. The expense of 
sending it to our members is small, and it has the influence of 
keeping our membership in touch with each other and our Asso- 
ciation work. The directors approved the work. 

We now have a membership of about 350, as compared with 
a membership of less than 225 when I assumed charge. The 
roll at that time embraced about 275, but at least fifty of them 
were being carried without payments of dues and without in- 
terest in our work. 

We have eliminated that element and our membership is 
now on a fairly solvent and substantial supporting basis. 

Our committees have been at work and have been trying to 
protect the interests of our members along practical lines, and 
their reports at this Convention will outline their efforts. 
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My report as Treasurer is that I have arranged to have all 
dues payable in January of each year, beginning the first of 
January next, and to have payments in that way simplified and 
uniform. New members joining after April meeting will pay 
only half a year’s dues, so as to have all payments start from 
January ist and to be good for the year. The collections since 


the April Convention at Milwaukee have not been large, as most ~ 


of our dues were paid previous to that meeting. I reported 
$2,050 cash on hand at that time, and now have only about $850, 
but the expense of the Milwaukee Convention, which was heavy, 
has all been paid and all other expenses are paid. The expenses 
of this Convention at Chicago will be comparatively much 
smaller. 

We have about $600 unpaid dues for 1923, which I consider 
collectable and expect to get them in this year. Some of them 
have been paid during this Convention. I estimate the collect- 
able dues for 1924 at about $4,250, a much larger amount than 
ever in the history of the Association. 

I hope, with the help of the officers and members, to in- 
crease the membership to 500 by the time of our April meeting. 
My accounts are in the hands of the Auditing Committee, and 
that committee will give you their report. 

The report was accepted and ordered filed. 


The President then neatly introduced the President of the - 


National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, who responded as 
follows: 


THE WHOLESALE GROCER AND HIS PROBLEMS 


Believes a Graduated Allowance for Swells Fair—The Urgent 
Call for Quality in the Cans—Advocates an Advertis- 
ing Campaign by Canners and Wholesalers. 
By J..W. Hersher, President. 
National Wholesale Grocers Association. 
At the Opening Session. 


E grocers who are here attending the National Canners 

Convention, came with the sincere desire of helping solve 

the problem which was confronting the industry, that af- 
fects you and affects us. 

It is a great pleasure for me to come before you. I have 
always been a great believer in association work, and those of 
you who are here today are to be congratulated on having the 
association spirit. We need to carry on this work 

You folks as the producers of the foods, and we as dis- 
tributors, are engaged in one of the greatest businesses on God’s 
green earth. We should not fail to appreciate the position we 
occupy in our business life. We are the producers and distribu- 
tors and warehouse people for the food supply of—you might say 
—the world. That work deserves our closest and most care- 
ful attention at any and all times. 

Obviously, conferences must be held between the producers 
3 distributors on various topics of interest to buyers and 
sellers. 

As I understand it, there are 4,000 canners in the Unitel 
States. I am convinced—and I say it with no feeling at ali ex- 
cept that I am trying to be helpful—that the canners as a class 
are unable, not through lack of desire on their part but simply 
because of the position they occupy, to appreciate and under- 
stand the problem of the wholesale grocers, who have 400,000 to 
500,000 customers Consider the retail grocers, delivatessens, 
hotels, cafes and various other eating houses and clubs, and all 
other people who buy food for distribution to the ultimate con- 
sumer. I don’t believe there is a canner in this room who can 
imagine the vast problem confronting the wholesale grocer. Any 
inefficiency in the wholesale grocery business comes out of our 
“Net”—when there is such an animal. 

I simply want to bring out this point, that in discussing 
this problem with you I want you to bear in mind the fact that 
we have to deal with 500,000 customers daily. When you have 
placed your orders through us, you are through for another sea- 
son; whereas the wholesale grocer’s work first begins then and 
continues until the goods are consumed. The wholesale grocer 
is carrying a load. Im the discussion of any canning problem, 
I want you always to try and visualize the problem down until 
the stuff is really consumed by the consumer. 

The improved quality of canned foods during the past few 
years has given me one of the greatest surprises in my career. 
Only the best that can be turned out should be put in a tin con- 
tainer, in order to make your business worth while. You must 
remember, folks, that the stuff in a tin can must be bought by 
the purchaser on faith. He can’t see the contents when he buys. 
More and more people are coming to live in apartments in metro- 
politan cities; and I am sorry to say that these people seldom 
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see any fresh-grown foods. They are impressed with the idea 
that the fresh foods displayed in windows are “fresh” from the 
ground. But the stuff might be several days or several weeks 
old. Whereas the stuff in tin cans is much fresher because it 
goes into a tin can the same day it is taken out of the field. 

Wholesale grocers, except in a few instances, do not deal in 
fresh food or fruits. 

In regard to the one-half of one per cent. flat allowance on 
swells, I think you folks have brought on this difficulty by al- 
lowing it to certain organizations. Consequently it has been 
made a general proposition all along the line, whether it is a 
fair proposition or not. We have come to the conclusion that a 
graduated allowance was fair. 

Just for a moment on that subject: your guarantee on swells 
in the past provided a guarantee only until July 1st, next. Then 
you step out from under. I want you to realize there is always 
a large amount of stock after that date left on the shelves of the 
wholesale grocer, as well as on those of the retailer. We have 
given you folks free insurance. It hasn’t cost you a cent. We 
have seen you out whole. 

Supposing we didn’t. To quote one retailer, the retail gro- 
— would say, “All right, I’ll just quit you, and sell fresh 
goods. 

Would you be benefited by such action? 

The best friend you have in the whole world is your whole- 
sale grocer friend. We endeavor to do everything we can to 
render service to you canners. Our industry, like yours, has 
been having a trying time during the past few years. Con- 
servative canners feel that things have gotten sort of normal. 
I feel that the wholesale grocery business is in a very healthy 
condition. 

We are simply seeking, with this flat allowance for swells, 
the simplest way out with the least expense to you folks. Add 
it in to your cost. If you all do it, as you did the cost of your 
raw material and labor, this percentage allowance can be in- 
cluded with safety in the cost of your product And, except for 
undue spoilage, you folks are through with it. 

The problem was not adjusted yesterday, but sooner or later 
must be adjusted. We have the general Pure Foods Act, and 
whether No. 381-A becomes amended or not remains to be seen. 
But we honestly are of the same belief that it is a very unwise 
move on your part. I want you folks to remember that 500,000 
direct customers of yours must be considered in this matter. 

We have discussed informally in some of the conferences 
with you folks and among ourselves the appointment of a joint 
committee—or a new association might be organized for that 
purpose—to advertise each day “CANNED FOOD”’—not a par- 
ticular brand, but a commodity. 

Think what happened to spinach! 

Increased consumption is to your interest and ours. You 
folks realize the difficulty in raising money for your Canned 
Foods Week. But how nice would it be if the canner and whole- 
sale grocer would come to an agreement something like this: 

The wholesale grocer donates 4% cent per case on each or- 
der, and the canner makes a similar donation on each sale. With 
20,000 000 cases of goods a year, on that basis you would have 
$200,000.00. 

Then, place that money in the hands of an advertising com- 
mittee. It is the best way money could be spent. I want you 
folks to give that matter some thought. 

I have no quarrel to make with the price of a commodity, 
but quite often the public is informed that the spread is too great 
between producer and consumer. It looks to me as though some 
statement should be made or evidence produced along the line. 
When some of these charges are made to politicians, they nat- 
urally blame the middle-man. That has been the age--old cry. 

I do not know whether the price of cans is too high, or the 
can companies making too much money. It does seem to me as 
though this exhorbitant container cost—I mean the tin can—gets 
no notice in the discussion about this or that. I do not know 
whether you folks are easy and let them charge you such prices 
as they desire, or not. But when the container costs fifty per 
cent of the price you charge me, I think it needs a little investi- 
gation. 

As to Canned Foods Week, regardless of what follows or 
happens, I think I can assure the Canners Association that we 
- going to do everything we can in the furtherance of that 
idea, 

Your President remarked about jobbers not buying on fu- 
tures. You canners throughout the country are nce* troubled 
with the increased city taxations, and it is getting rather dif- 
ficult for institutions of all character in the cities to carry large 
stocks of merchandise within the city limits. Taxation has gone 
rapidly upward in the cities. I do not think the farming ele- 
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ments have been penalized to a similar extent. That is the rea- 
son for dealers not wanting to deal in futures. . 

There is just one more plea I want to make to you. You 
want to have your invoices made out uniformly and your cases 
so marked and your labels so made out that a customer will be 
able to ask his retailer for a certain can and be sure he is getting 
it. You would be surprised, gentlemen, if you went to a job-. 
ber’s and looked through his stocks and saw the lack of harmony 
and uniformity. That is something you could very easily straight- 
en out. I want you to give this your serious consideration. 

I appreciate the opportunity, Mr President, of talking to 
this meeting, and thank you. 

President Hill then asked Mr. Preston McKinney, vice pres- 
ident and secretary of the Canners League of California, to ad- 
dress the meeting, as he was obliged to leave before the day on 
which the program announced him. 


THE CALIFORNIA METHOD OF BUYING CROPS 
BY GRADE 


Special Corps of Inspectors—Backed by State Food Authority— 
Growers Like the System—Canners Heartily Favor It. 


By Preston McKinney, 
Vice President and Secretary, Canners League of California. 


UT in California we are just completing the tomato pack. 
Ou the frosts do not come, we may be able to run another 
~ two weeks. Before we are through with tomatoes our plants 
will begin to operate on olives, and before the olive season is 
over, the asparagus and spinach will begin to roll in. Long be- 
fore either of these items are fully packed, cherries will be ripe, 
and it will be early June. Apricots will crowd cherries, and 
peaches and pears will come in quick sucecssion, so that by the 
first of August. we will be at the peak. Before peaches and 
pears are through, tomatoes are back with us again, and we have 
completed the cycle—a year of hard work. It is like the old 
advertismnts of Sam T. Jacks’ Theater in Chicago—a con- 
tinuous round of pleasure—the curtain never drops. 

_ Naturally, we are envious of the pea canners of Wiscon- 
sin, and the corn canners of Iowa and Illinois. As we under- 
stand your game, sometime toward the end of June, you gather 
a few huskies around you, get into your motor car, drive over 
to the plant, unlock the door, get up steam, and then stand by 
while the peasants bring in the raw products, and the automatic 
machinery grinds out the dollars for you. This arduous labor 
on your part, as we understand it, lasts five or six weeks, and 
then tired out. you hie yourselves to Florida, and at least three 
miles off shore, where the flying fish play, you bask in the sun, 
not too far away from the vessels that fly the English flag. 
During this period, between seasons, which lasts, as we under- 
stand it, nearly eleven months, the only worry is that late June 
will come again, and for another six weeks you must labor, and 
incidentally, your golf game will suffer thereby. 

Seriously, it has occurred to me that you might be inter- 
ested in an element of association work, which was experimental 
with us in California three or four years ago, but which this 
year has proven to be successful. This work started in the 
San Jose district, which I may say in passing, is the canning 
center that produces most of the advance thought in the indus- 
try out there. Several years ago, every season some canners 
had difficulties with the State and Federal food inspectors. Oc- 
casionally, they condemned our canned tomatoes, and on sev- 
eral occasions, canners who thought their work was being in- 
terfered with, unjustly contested the State and Federal action. 
The officials always won, and we concluded that they were on 
the right track, and we, while not on the wrong track, were not 
as careful as we should be. All the canners in Santa Claire 
county, of which San Jose is the center, met one night in the 
Von Dome Hotel, and we had as our guest, Professor Lee, enforc- 
ing officer of the state food law. We found he had no horns, 
and that he was just as sincerely anxious to approve our quality 
as we were, and he made the rather astounding statement for a 
food official, as we thought then, that he was not interested one 
whit in legal prosecution; his interest he said, was improving 
the quality, and he hoped the time would come when there would 
be no prosecutions—because the quality would be beyond re- 
preach. He said, however, that he wished that he had a half 
dozen more inspections, because he did not think he was doing 
his job justice. 

Professor Lee also said that after a good many years of 
watching cannery operations, he was certain of one thing, and 
tht was, no matter how efficient the cannery, you could not 
produce a good product with poor raw material, and further, 
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that where clean and sound raw material was delivered at the 
receiving platforms, there were mighty few instances where the 
canned product was not also clean and sound and of good 
quality. 

As an outgrowth of this evening’s exchange of ideas, the 
canners themselves raised a fund to employ three inspectors. 
These men first reported to Professor Lee for instructions, al- 
though they were not officially under his supervision. He told 
them, however, his ideas of quality in tomatoes. They then re- 
ported to me, and I told them their job was to see that every 
canner who subscribed to the fund, received his products in ac- 
cordance with Professor Lee’s ideas, and that the examination of 
the finished product to be made each week, would be proof as to 
whether they had done their full duty, so you can see it was not 
a whitewash job. 

Every canner agreed that it was my duty to report any 
member to Professor Lee for prosecution, if he received any raw 
material which was below Professor Lee’s ideas. And it was not 
a hollow threat! During the first year, we had reported sev- 
eral of our own members to Professor Lee, and his own men 
went down, confiscated several lots, and served notices on these. 
our own members, that he would close their plants if they re- 
ceived any more off grade tomatoes. 

The plan worked so well in Santa Clara county that two 
other major tomato producing districts of California asked that 
we put in the system, and all have been operating in this man- 
ner for three years. As a result, not a member of our organi- 
zation this year or last, has produced a tomato which even ap- 
proached the danger line. If any canner comes within thirty- 
three per cent. of the danger line, we call it to his attention. 
In other words, through this co-operative method, we have 
created a two-thirds margin safety, and we are getting better. 

Having been successful in this work on tomatoes, and 
through them having gained a better understanding of each 
other’s problems, and of the great fact that qualitv is com- 
petitive, as well as price; that is. you can afford to go to ex- 
tremes in quality if you know the other fellow is doing like- 
wise, we have extended this inspection work to fruit and other 
vegetables. 

Last year we began on peaches in the great Sutter county 
district. We put men at the two leadins receiving station= 
there, who have no direct authority over the individual receivers 
but who watch all the receiving, and who are called in as arbi- 
’ trators, whenever, there is a controversy between the receiver an | 
the grower. In fact all of this work has a great advantage 
in our relationshi;) with the grower, for the odium of reiectiny 
a lot of inferior fruit or vegetables rests with the association 
rather than with the individual canner. 

Of course, in receiving fruit, there is not the element of 
mould count, such as is the case with tomatoes, and therefore, 
the rigidity of the receiver is a matter of individual judgment, 
and the great advantage of having our men at these receiving 
points lies in the fact that my persuasion and constant com- 
parison, our men are able to standardize the receiving, and to 
standardize it on a high plane. The grower cannot come back 
and say So and So is receiving more liberally, because it is all 
standardized. 

Our work was so successful last year, that this year we have 
taken over, as an association, all the receiving facilities of the 
two leading points in Sutter county; have purchased the scales, 
have built regular receiving platforms. and have installed tesi 
graders, test machines; have employed traffic officers and weigh 
masters, all under the direction of the Canners League. 

It is surprising the improvement in the quality of fruit, as 
a result of this collective effort, and also in the good will of good 
growers. There is nothing which takes the ambition out of a 
grower as quickly as the knowledge that, despite all his efforts 
at cultivation, pruning, spraying, etc., he gets the same price 
for his product as the man who is careless and slovenly. 


WHAT IS THIS WAREHOUSE PLAN 


How Will It Work—And What Will Be the Effect—Can All Can- 
ners Use It? 
By Royal F. Clark. 
Chairman Conference Committee with Wholesale Grocers. 


Wednesday Afternoon, November 7th, 1923. 
OU have all heard a great deal in the last few da’’s regard- 
ing swell allowance. You, no doubt, are familiar with ruling 
381-A. This was an order prohibiting the shipment of swells 
interstate. However, that does not represent a new law in the 
traffic of swells; neither in reference to interstate shipments. 
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The Pure Food and Drug Act prohibits the shipment interstate 
of spoiled canned food; and 381-A merely serves as an an- 
nouncement from the Bureau of Chemistry that it would enforce 
the law. Naturally something must be done by way of chnge of 
contracts between producer and distributor. Throughout the 
country it has been the practice to include in the contract a pro- 
vision to the effect that upon request from the canner, the dis- 
tirbutor will ship back any spoiled goods or swells for his ex- 
amination. This provision has not always been taken advantage 
of by the producer. You, as producers, as well as myself, in 
most instances paid the distributor’s “swell” claims without ex- 
acting re-shipment of these goods. It would probably have been 
better had we asked for the return of those swells to our own 
plants to ascertain what the trouble was. 


ROYAL F. CLARK 4 
Vice President 
National Canners Association, and Chairman 
Canners Conference Committee 


Prior to the introduction of this ruling, there had grown up 
between producers and some distributors a habit of allowing a 
flat swell allowance, and in some instances as high as % of 1 per 
cent. This was inaugurated by the chain stores in the first in- 
stance. And we granted the request of chain stores to the tune 
of % of 1 per cent., and not to the wholesale grocer. Naturally 
the wholesale grocer was very much disappointed with the dis- 
crimination carried on between the producer and distributor; and 
1 want to saw now it has been and is unfair to the wholesale 
distributor to grant that concession to one distributor and refuse 
it to another. You must understand that they did have a just 
grievance. 


As I said before with the promulgation of 381-A it became 
necessary to do something, and that is the reason they have met 
so often in an effort to solve the problem and in an effort to pro- 
mote a plan that would be fair to producer and distributor. 


There are certain fundamentals that must be kept in mind. 
The public has an interest in this question. The ultimate con- 
sumer has an interest in this question. I didn’t believe, until I 
heard statements made by numerous state food. officials, that 
there was such a large amount of traffic in and consumption of 
spoiled goods. It has been a practice of unscrupulous retailers 
to take off the labels from swells, and resell the goods, although 
collecting the claims for spoilage. 


The canning industry must work in co-operation with the 
Federal and State znd municipal food authorities of this country 
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IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


A to be the best; hundreds in use. Double thermometer pocket 
riveted to each kettle. Constructed so as to use either water, 
dry steam. or open bath process. 


For Labeling, Wrapping or Sealing 


No matter what your requirements are - - there is a guar- 


anteed ARABOL adhesive for every purpose. 


Whether you label by hand or machine - - on tin, glass or 
other surfaces - - there are special ARABOL adhesives 
that have been tested and indorsed by the Canning indus- 
try for 35 years. 


Let us know your adhesive requirements and we will gladly 


send free samples for a test. ZASTROW 
THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO., MACHINE CO. 
Executive Offices - 110 East 42nd St., Peer 
NEW YORK THAMES STREET & 
BALTIMORE - 
Chicago San Francisco Portland, O. 
Toronto San Jose New Orleans ees 
Montreal GEO.W. ZASTROW 


The Little Pea with the Big ‘“‘Rep”’ 
ROGERS WINNER 


Smallest seeded canners’ variety in existence. 
Runs 1000 more seed to the pound than Alaska. 
Just as early, and a better yielder than Alaska. 


Pays you far better, averages 90% in 1’s, 2’s and 
3’s. Originated by A. L. Rogers, and perfected 
by years of careful breeding and selection. 
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BLOOD 


Originators 
Breeders & Growers 
Chicago 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 2-Ib. cans. Conceded | 
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if we wish to increase consumption of our products. 
have their co-operation, and they must have ours. 

The issue between the distributor and the producer is a clean 
cut one. The Conference Committee representing you have taken 
the position that it is their duty to follow their goods to the 
ultimate consumer, and to see that those goods (spoiled goods), 
are destroyed and that there isn’t a chance in the world of those 
goods getting into the hands of the consumers, and to protect 
the distributor against losses through swelled goods. 

The distributors have taken the position that this whole 
matter can be soived by including in the contract a provision call- 
ing for a flat allowance. ‘That is their position. They say that 
more laws should be put on the statute books—State and Federal 
—to see that all spoiled goods are destroyed. They say there are 
400,000 retail grocers in the United States. The distributors say 
they don’t want a flat allowance to make money out of it. They 
simply want it to save bookkeeping all around. 

However, it is the duty of any organization to protect the 
efficient within its ranks, and not place a premium upon ineffi- 
ciency. We maintain that if we issue a degree for a flat allow- 
ance, there would be an incentive created at once to deliver % of 
1 per cent. of swells to take care of the flat allowance. Such 
a plan would operate so that a canner whose swells amount to 
only one-tenth or one-twelfth of one per cent. would have to pay 
one-half of one per cent. swells according to the flat allowance. 
On the other hand, here is a canner, unscrupulous and careless, 
whose swells amount to even more than 1 per cent. Thus such a 
plan operates to put a premium on the inefficient canner. 

In the meeting between the wholesalers and the canners, the 
Zcnal Warehouse Plan—which I will explain briefly to you—was 
discussed thoroughly. At that meeting both wholesalers and can- 
ners believed that this matter should be placed before the Foou 
end Drug officials of this country, both from a commercial and 
health standpoint. They believed it would ston the trafficking in 
oi swelled goods. There had been so many complaints that they 
felt something had to be done, but there are officials in the 
Bureau of Chemistry who doubted if that would give us control 
of the swelled goods problem. They are as anxious as the can- 
ners to formulate some plan that would offer better control over 
spoiled goods. During the convention of food officials of the 
country at Duluth they intend to present this plan. 

It was understood that the wholesale grocers would join with 
us to try out this Warehouse Plan. 

We have never had the backing of the food officials of this 
country that we ought to have, and I am not criticising them. 
They will admit this themselves. They are charged with the en- 
forcement of the laws of the State or municipality, wherever they 
may be. They have a large territory to cover, and have never 
iad the opportunity to study the question of spoilage the way our 
men in our own laboratories have had. They are anxious to co- 
operate with our men, to study the problem, and try to work out 
some control. 

Through this plan, or any other plan, the unqualified support 
of our food officials, would make it a vreater advertising for us 
than all the advertising that has gone on in the canning industry 
throughout the last ten years. Why? Because it ~ould go over 
to the consumer. The food officials are watching over them, and 
make such rules and regulations that will prevent spoiled goods 
getting into consumption. This plan we have proposed has been 
supported by the food officials. 

For years they have wanted some plan of this kind, and have 
often taken up the matter of doing more to control spoiled foods. 

Our friends, the wholesale grocers, sav this plan won’t work 
because it costs too much money. We have the monev to finance 
it. But it gives them a great deal of worry. Afraid the plan 
won’t work and 20 through and be a success. 

Now, we have the money. We have made the arrangements 
end are ready to start. We have the backing of the food officials 
of this country, and it will be a SUCCESS. And I think you will 
agree with me when you learn a little more about the plan. 

The purpose of the plan is to give the canner a chance to 
investigate the claims of swells. It is fair to distributor and 
canner. Every single paragraph of the proposed plan is backed 
by precedent 

We are asking the jobber to do nothing he has not been 
doing, except that instead of returning the goods to the ware- 
house of the individual canner, he will return them to a Zonal 
Warehouse of the Asscciation. Please remember that. 


Just consider this proposition. We must assume the rela- 
tionship between distributor and canner has been all right up to 
the issuance of this new ruling. There had been no request on 
the part of the distributor on the question of swelled goods, until 
this ruling was proposed. Then they felt, it seems, that here 
was a good chance to get an extra “trade discoun*+ ” Not all of 
them, my friends, want to do anything of that kind. 

I have a letter from the Bureau of Chemistry, which I will 
not read, reviewing the problems that have confronted them in 
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the past. And then, as they state in their last paragraph, thev 
are willing that the plan we propose be tried out. 

‘In other words, they announced that they would not pro- 
hibit the re-shipment of spoiled goods interstate wherever we 
have a warehouse, and we have already established Zonal Ware- 
houses in 19 different places in the United States. 

Notices will have to be sent to both State and Federal of- 
ficials when these goods are moved. 

I want to say, gentlemen, that we don’t expect by anv 
means that every spoiled can of food will be sent to a Zonal 
Warehouse—any more than every spoiled can of goods was 
sent to your factory heretofore. And we expect the same 
relationship to exist between canner and wholesaler that existed 
heretofore. But, when you desire to have your goods examined, 
this plan affords you an opportunity to send these goods where 
they have technical men, and you will find out then what is the 
cause. It also takes care of cases of unusual swells. Not many 
of us experience cases where 100 or 150 swells occur in one shin- 
ment. But that does happen, and the distributor must be vro- 
tected. In such a case undoubtedly, where 100 or 150 cases of 
swelled cans occur, the National Canners Association would send 
their representative on the spot for examination, and save the 
freight charge involved if the goods were sent ta the Zonal Ware- 
house. Although this is a complete plan, it is not a finished 
product. You can’t expect that to be the case. 

But it is a step, we claim, in the right direction, and so com- 
plete that it is worthy of a trial, and we have convinced the food 
officials that it is complete enough to be worthv of a trial. 

After two days session here in Chicago we went before the 
committee of the National Wholesale Grocers Association. Only 
four were present. The remaining members of the committee 
were not there last evenine. The plan was presented. A rep- 
resentative of the Bureau of Chemistry was there. Dr. Gelger, 
of the Health Service Bureau of the United States, was theve 
and answered questions ‘put up to him. Both of these govern- 
ment men were in hearty approval of this plan. 

Notwithstanding the fact that this plan has the approval 
of food officials, the National Wholesale Grocers Association's 
Committee made the statement that while they were there clothed 
with authority to accept, they would only act if we agreed on 
some kind of a flat allowance. 

We met the committee from the American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association this morning, and while it was not expected that 
they had authority to finally approve of this plan and could go 
only so far as to approve the principle, they unanimously voted 
in favor of the principle as outlined by our committee. 

They made very clear that the reason they were in favor of 
such a plan was that it gave absolute protection to the distribu- 
tor, and that it meant protection to the ultimate consumer, and 
that they believed with your co-operation that it meant a laree 
increase in the consumption of canned foods in the future. They 
took a very broad view of it, and will recommend it to their con- 
ference committee for their approval of this plan. 


We were to have a meeting with representatives of the 
Chain Stores Association, but I think they will not be here on 
account of sickness. But I want to say something about the 
Chain Store Association. They are not of one mind on this 
proposition by any means. I know of several large chain store 
concerns who are unalterably ovposed to any flat allowance, and 
will not enter into any contract with such a provision. 

There is one large chain store, however, (the “‘lantic & 
Pacific) who characterized this plan—adopted after many months 
of study—as an idie dream, and they say they will make no agree- 
ment with a canners association that does not allow % of 1 ver 
cent. on all commodities, although there is » difference in the 
amount of spoilage, running from one-tenth of 1 per cent. in 
some instances to 2 and even 3 per cent. on others. 

In all the conferences we have had no distributor claimed 
that this spoilage as far as tomatoes, peas and corn were con- 
cerned, exceeds one-fifth of 2 per cent., and it is generally agreed 
that it is much lower than that. And all agree that on all com- 
modities spoilage may run as high as three or even four per cent. 

Yet this chain store says that unless we allow this flat al!-~- 
ance of 14 of 1 per cent. on all commodities, and let the pea can- 
ner, corn canner, and tomato canner grant this same allowance, 
“we don’t make any arrangement with vou.” 

I don’t know what we’re coming to. But not all the chain 
stores voice that gentleman’s sentiment or take position with 
him. As far as the National Wholesale Grocers Association is 
concerned, I think I can truthfully say to you that many, many 
wholesale grocers belonging to that association are not in favor 
of a flat allowance, but do prefer such a plan as we have pro- 
posed. I believe they will follow in line. 

The officials of the National Canners Association have been 
authorized to proceed, and arrangements will be made for inspec- 
tion. The food officials have said it would be all right. 
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No matter what you sterilize there’s 
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using A-B Continuous Agitating 
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Quick uniform cooks insure quality 
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We are going to proceed with this plan. I would like to 
know whether the wholesale grocers—notwithstanding that this 
plan as the approval of the food officials—are going to take the 
position that they will have nothing to do with it. How long are 
we going to be dictated to by the distributors? 

They are friends of ours. We need them. They need us. 
You can’t get along without them. But can they get along with- 
out us? Some wholesale grocers have embarked in the canning 
game for themselves, but did not succeed. We need them and 
they need us. I sell a carload of peas to the wholesale grocer. 
Whose goods are they? If they are spoiled on whom is the re- 
sponsibility placed to see they are destroyed? On whom should 
the responsibility be placed? I say it rests exactly upon the 
man on whom it should rest. On the producer. 

If they are our goods, then shall we all have something to 
say about how they are to be handled, and the examination that 
should take place on these goods? 

We think this plan is O. K. And, gentlemen, we have to 
stand pat. We didn’t say that yesterday. The National Whole- 
sale Grocers Association said it would not come to an agreement 
with us unless it embodied some kind of a flat allowance. The 
American Wholesale Grocers Association and the food officials 
have been present at all of the discussions. Thew believe our 
plan is sound. And I want to say it is up to you canners to in- 
clude this plan for all future orders. You need not worry about 
the expense. The provision in this plan is that the Association 
will handle the matter of swells for non-members as well as for 
members. Non-members will have to pay the actual cost in- 
volved. It is open to everyone. 

I don’t believe—or if I thought that there was a majoritv 
of canners in this room, or even one out of ten who believes 
in a flat allowance, I would tear up the papere and go home. But 
I have not found one who is in favor of it. 

This is the plan that will absolutely work out and ive ~-t- 
isfaction in the end, both to the distributor and to the canner; 
and you will have the satisfaction for once at least of knowing 
that you have done something for the protection of the consumer 
and something for the health of the public and that has the 
absolute approval of the food officials, something that we have 
not had in the past, because we have been too busy to take care 
of these things. 


(Continued Next Week.) 


NEW PEA STANDARD DEFINITIONS ADOPTED 


NOTE—tThe importance of absolute accuracy in the Pea 
Standards, given below, requires a republication of 
them from our issue of November 19th, with some 
important corrections. As below given, the Pea 
Standards are correct, as adopted. Editor. 


The Pea Section of the National Canners’ Association has 
been working on pea definitions of standards for a long while, 
and at the Atlantic City Convention adopted tentative standards. 
A special committee at that time was appointed to perfect these 
definitions, and they worked on them, and finished their work in 
a long session, lasting from 8 P. M. to 1 A. M. Monday, Novem- 
ber 5th. Mr. Charles H. Hunt, Chairman of this Special Com- 
mittee, and its members were present, and with them Dr. Blanck, 
of the Bureau of Chemistry and member of the U. S. Committee 
of Standards, and some others. 

The outcome of their long deliberations was as follows: 

Canned vegetables are properly matured and prepared fresh 
vegetables, with or without the addition of potable water, salt 
and sugar, as specified in the separate definitions for the several 
kinds of canned vegetables, sterilized by heat, with or without 
previous cooking, in equipment from which they take up no in- 
jurious substance, and kept in suitable, clean, hermetically-sealed 
containers. 

Canned peas are the canned vegetables prepared from the 
fresh seeds of the common or garden pea (Pisum sativum) by 
shelling, winnowing and thorough washing, with or without 
grading and with or without precooking (blanching), and by the 
addition, before sterilization, of the necessary amount of potable 
water with or without sugar and salt. 


Canned Pea Qualities: Fancy quality peas are fresh, young, 
succulent peas of practically uniform color and size, unless de- 
clared to be ungraded for size, with reasonably clear liquor and 
are free from flavor defects. 


Choice quality peas are fresh peas and may be less succulent 
than the “fancy quality” of reasonably uniform color and size, 
unless declared to be ungraded for size, with reasonably clear 
liquor, though not necessarily free from sediment, and are rea- 
sonably free from flavor defects. 
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Standard quality Peas are fresh, but may be mature peas, 
war not be uniform in color and size, and may have a roily 
iguor. 

Off-grade peas are fresh peas that lack in some other respect 
the qualifications of the standard quality. 


Canned Pea Sizes: No. 1 peas are peas which were, before 
precooking (blanching), small enough to pass through a screen 
of 9/32-inch (7mm.) mesh. 

; No. 2 peas are peas which were, before precooking (blanch- 
ing), small enough to pass through a screen of 10/32-inch (8mm.), 
but too large to pass through a 9/32-inch mesh. 

: No. 3 peas are peas which were, before precooking (blanch- 
ing), small enough to pass through a screen of 11/32-inch 
(8.7mm.), but too large to pass through a 10/32-inch mesh. 

: No. 4 peas are peas which were, before precooking (blanch- 
ing), small enough to pass through a screen of 12/32-inch 
(9.5mm.) mesh, but too large to pass through a 11/32-inch mesh. 
_ No. 5 peas are peas which were, before precooking (blanch- 
ing), too large to pass through a screen of 12/32-inch (10.3mm.) 
mesh. 

Ungraded peas: Ungraded, unsifted or run o’ pod are peas 
not graded for size before precooking (blanching). 


NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS ASSOCIATION TO MEET 


Hotel Sherman, Chicago, December 4th, 1923. 

This is to tell you that there will be a meeting of this As- 
sociation at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois, on Tuesday, 
December 4th, 1923. 

The figures for this season’s pack will be reported and com- 
piled at this meeting. 

We are planning on having a food chemist, from the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, address the meeting and report the 
results of his research work on the lactic acid content of sauer- 
— This will be a part of the discussion of fixing erades for 

raut. 

Those who are regular in attending know that many other 
matters of much interest are discussed. 

We want all the kraut packers to attend—whether you’re a 
member or not. Remember the time—10:00 A. M., Sherman 
Hotel, Tuesday, December 4th, 1928. Best wishes. 

ROY IRONS, Secretary-Treasurer. 


HIGHER PRICES FOR 1924 CANS. 


HE American Sheet & Tin Plate Company have opened their 

books for tin plate orders for the first quarter of 1924 at a 

price of $5.50 per base box, which has been the official price 
since April 26, 1923, and this announcement is generally taken 
to mean that the official price of tin plate on Januar~- 1, 1924, 
will be $5.50 per base box. Can prices will be increased accord- 
ingly to cover the increase in the tin plate price, amounting to 
75 cents a box over the price in effect in canners’ contracts this 
year. This increase will be as follows: 


$1.37 per 1000 
2.03 per 1000 


__ In terms per dozen cans, which is the familiar basis of con- 
sideration by canners, the increase is as follows: 
N 


2.44 cents per dozen. 


SARDINE SITUATION STILL VERY GLOOMY. 


HE brisling prospects have improved slightly during the 

middle of October, says Consul Ifft, Bergen, Norway, in a re- 

port submitted to the Departmentof Commerce. Bergen 
has received 1,864 baskets of brisling, 125 baskets of small her- 
ring, and 120 baskets of mossa from the Sogn og Fjordane dis- 
trict, and it is reported that considerable shoals of brisling have 
appeared at various points in the Sognefjord. Small brisling 
shoals have also appeared in the Hardangerfjord at various 
points, but in both fjords the fish are in the main too small to ve 
used as sardines and in most places hold themselves too deen 
for fishing. The sardine canners express themselves extremely 
pessimistic in regard to the situation. This is the fourth year of 
scarce raw material and the worst of them. The cannery store- 
houses are empty and it is probable that many orders cannot be 

lled. 
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1923 CORN STATISTICS 


Issued by NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


1739 H. Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
November 15th., 1923 


’ To the Corn Canners of the United States: 
This publication gives the collection and compilation of the sixteenth annual statistical report of the canning of corn. 


Published by authority of the Executive Committee of the National Canners Association. 
FRANK E. GORRELL, 


Secretary. 
1920 1921 1922 1923 

3,246,000 1,190,000 1,959,000 2,382,000 
2,271,000 1,711,000 1,939,000 2,833,000 
1,588,000 911,000 1,066,000 923,000 
1,544,000 850,000 1,073,000 1,390,000 - 
2,217,000 1,130,000 1,944,000 2,256,000 
829,000 564,000 616,000 434,000 
SELLE 590,000 576,000 625,000 648,000 
861,000 709,000 665,000 1,208,000 
643,000 573,000 598,000 898,000 
764,000 440,000 701,000 842,000 
Pennsylvania 
All other States............... 487,000 189,000 233,000 292,000 

15,040.000 8,843,000 11,419,000 14,106,000 


IT IS MORE NECESSARY 
THAN EVER TO 


KNOW HOW TO PACK 
FOODS not only rightly but SAFELY 
GET A COPY OF 
“A COMPLETE COURSE IN 
CANNING” 


PRICE. $5.00 


There is no other book tells you how to Can!! 


THE CANNING TRADE 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


hy 5 

"Complete Course | 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery | 

FOR SALE—100,000 No. 2 Southern Pine Box Shooks, | 
5-8 x 5-16, a carry-over from our ‘spring contracts. Will 
sell for less than today’s market. Price delivered your 
station on application. 


W. E. Robinson & Co., Bel Air, Md. 


FOR SALE—One K Kraut Cutter: one Shredding Ma- 
chine, Vegetable Chopper and Mincing Machine, practically 


like new. Address: John E. Smith’s Sons Co., 
50 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 
FOR SALE— 


We have on hand at bargarin prices for quick shipment the follow- 
ing, all being in first class condition and subject to inspection: 

2 Sprague Inspection Tables as shown on Page 93 of 
Sprague’s late catalog. 
No. 14 Disc Exhauster 
Westcott Washer about 20 ft. long 
Sprague Goose-neck Elevators for Peas, Beans, etc. 
Variable Speed Pulleys 
Kraut Cutters 
Large lot of chain, Sprockets, etc., for Corn Conveyors 
40x72 Retorts 
Harris Hoist 
Emerson Dicing Machines 
Monitor Pea Washers 
Boiler Iron tanks 18 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 2 ft. high 
and other miscellaneous bits of canning machinery in A-1 condition, 
Weare willing to dispose of this material at exceedingly low prices 
for prompt shipment and will give reasonable terms. 

A. K. Robins & Company, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—A well equipped jam and jelly plant, 
in operation since 1910, with 1000 steady customers, will 
dispore of controlling interest to parties or party who will 
take charge of plant. All books open to investigation. A 
good opportunity for men with capital. 

Address Box A-1107 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—2 Horizontal Baker Retorts and cages. 

1 Ayars Pea Filler with briner. 

1 Ayars Pea Filler without briner. 

2 Townsend String Bean Cutters. 

1 International Time Recording Clock. 
These are in Bankrupt stock of Eau Claire Canning Co. of which I 
am trustee and can be purchased cheap. 
Address G. R. Bones, Trustee Eau Claire Canning Co. 

121 Lake St., Eau Claire, Wis. 


FOR SALE— 
1—16-foot Monitor Steel Frame Blancher. 
1—Style X Monitor Washer. 
1—Monitor Pea Picking Table. 
1—Elgin No 375 Type Plunger Filler with tartaric acid- 

ing attachment and roller capper. 

1—Wonder Continuous Cooker, Style F. 
1—Burt Labeling Machine for No. 8 cans. 
1—No. 1 Monitor Scalder. 
5—40x72 Retorts. 
1—35 H. P. Buckeye Horizontal Nata: 


Canning Machinery Exchange, Marine Bank Bldg., Balti- 
more, Md. 


FOR SALE— 
2—No. 7 Clipper Cleaner’s, $50.00 each. 
2—Sprague-Reynolds Goose Neck Sanitary Elevators, 
complete, approximately 35 feet, $3.00 per foot. 
1—16-inch Sprague Elevator Boot, $75.00. 
ee Style “Y” Washers, wood frame, $200.00 
eac 
1—Plummer Blancher, just the thing for a No 1 line, re- 
built last year, good condition, $250.00. 
6—Closed Retorts, 40x72 inches, complete without crates, 
= each. Tagliabue Controllers, $25.00 each 
extra. 
1—Peerless No. 5 Exhaust Box, $125.00. 
2—Cuykendall Corn Mixers, $150.00 each. 
1—Sprague Iron Buggy Truck, $25.00. 
1—Sprague Wood Buggy Truck, $10.00. 
Address Box A-1119, care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Having decided to discontinue packing peas, we 
offer the following pea machinery; all machines in good order: 

1—Ayars 12-pocket Rotary Pea Filler. 

3—Hansen Pea Fillers. 

2—Huntley Blanchers, 12 feet long. 

2—No. 6 Huntley Cleaners. 

1—No. 3 Huntley Cleaner. 

2—4-screen Colossus Separators. 

2—Nested Separators. 

6—No. 147 Clipper Cleaners. 

2—10-inch Cup, Ferrell Elevators, 18 feet long. 

38—Fairbank’s Platform Scales. 

Address Box A-1118, care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Corn canning factory located in Central Indiana. 
Good railroad facilities and labor conditions. Ample acreage can be 
secured; Country Gentlemen Corn at $12.00 per ton, Evergreen at 
$9.00 per ton. 


Address Box A-1110 care of The Canning Trade. 


Machinery— Wanted 


WANTED—Complete line of canning machinery for 
Peas, Corn and Tomatoes - must be in first class shape. 
Address Box A-1104 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—2 Huntley Monitor No. 6 Graders. 
but one season. 1923 models in perfect condition. 
Apply Box A-1109 care of The Canning Trade. 


Used 


FOR SALE—1 Special Adjustable Burt Labeling Machine, 
made to take six assorted sizes of round containers, four to six- 
teen ounces. Equipped complete with motor and in excellent | 
condition. Machine can be rebuilt for any size can required. | 
For quick sale will dispose of this machine at a very low price. 
Liebenthall Bros. & Co., 1436 W. Ninth Stre~’ Cleveland Ohio. | 


WANTED QUICK—One Monitor Style ‘‘X’’ Washer, must be 
in first class condition; also one No. 10. ‘Wonder’ or Anderson 
Cooker and one No.3 ‘‘Wonder’’ or Anderson Cooker. 

Wire or phone A. K. Robins & Company, Baltimore, Md. 


Wanted—A Karl Kiefer Filling Machine for Jams and 
Jellies. George S. Murphy. Inc., 366 Greenwich St., 
New York City. 
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For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


FOR SALE—Make your own electricity by steam 
power and operate your lights and electric motors. At 
sacrifice—must be moved immediately: Steam Engine 
Electric Generating Sets of 40, 35, 15, 10, 744 and 4 
kilowatt capacity; anyone who has steam can make 
electricity by these sets. Also have several Electric 
Motors available. Standard Electric Machinery Co., 
7 E. Hill St., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE 
— — Multigraph, 
with printing attachment 
— — Addressograph, 
with about 1400 names of wholesale Jobbers 
Excellent condition cheap 
Apply The Trade Company, 107 S. Frederick St.. Baltimore, Md. 


WHOLE TOMATO PULP FOR SALE—Three 
cars of strictly whole Tomato Pulp, in five-gallon cans, 
guaranteed to comply with the National Food Law; 
Specific Gravity 1.03. W. L. Jones Food Co., Pember- 
ville, Ohio. 


For Sale—Factories 


FOR SALE—One of the gem plants of Delaware, our 
corn factory. Capacity 225 cases an hour. Ample acreage 
obtainable. Factory equipped with latest improved machin- 
ery. including huskers and husking shed that is working 
satisfactory. Owner wishes to retire from active canning 
management. Plant open for inspection and must be seen 
to be fully appreciated. 


H. Strasbaugh, Aberdeen, Md. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Practical canner for New Jersey factory, who under- 
stands the packing of cold process fruits, Tomato Soup, Cranberry 
Sauce and Maraschino Cherries. State age, salary expected, educa- 
tion, experience, references and fall particulars in first letter, Ex- 
cellent opportunity for right man. Replies confidential. 


Address Box B-1099 care of The Canning Trade. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


WANTED—By Western New York State factory an assistant 
superintendent who has a full knowledge of packing Peas, Green 
Refugee Beans, Golden Bantam Corn. Tomatoes, Beets. Pears and 
a po We wish a man who is thoroughly competent in securing 
and handling Italian or Polish help. Must have good habits and not 
be afraid of work. Fora man answering these qualifications there 
is an opportunity for advancement to position of superintendent or 
manager. Kindly state full particulnrs in first letter giving the 
places you have worked for the past five years 

Address Box B-1114 care of The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED—Position as Production Manager. Fifteen years ex— 
perience in the Canning and Preserving business, several years ex- 
perience in the New York City market. Pure Jams, Jellies and 
Butters. Would like to make connection. 

S. R. Shelmer, 478 4th. St , Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANTED—Position as processor by a successful manufacturer 
of Catsup, Chili Sauce, Jams, Jellies, Preserves, Pork and Beans and 
other high grade food products, Wish position where I will have 
opportunity to make permanent connections. Can furnish best of re- 
ferences. 


Address Box B-1103 care of The Canning Trade. 


Experienced canned foods sa’esman acquainted with buyers 
and brokers over the entire United States wants to get in touch with 
a reliable canner, wanting to increase sales and distribution. 

Address Box B-1105 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED— Position as Superintendent and Processor of canned 
foods. Have had several years experience. Can take charge of 
building new plant, or installing machinery. Can furnish good re- 
ferences. 


Address Box B-1111 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED-—Strictly high grade superintendent with 
years of unusual varied esperience in largest New York fruit and 
vegetable plants from farm to sales would fconsider opening for 
January first where real opportunity exists and where ability, energy 
ad character coupled with quality and quantity producing will be 
appreciated. Excellent past record. At present holding responsible 
position. 

Address Box B-11!3 care of The Canning Trade. 


Situatinn Wanted as Superintendent or General Foreman in 
factory manufacturing cans‘for own u-e or the trade. Twelve years 
experience in charge of can manufacturing and machine sho; s Cap- 
able of taking entire charge of can manufactuiing. Best off refer- 
ence given. Americao. Married. 

Address Box B-1120 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Experienced factory help who comtemplates spend- 
ing winter in Florida. Write us stating qualifications. The Polk 
Company, Miami, Fla. 


WANTED—To communicate with experienced men to op- 
erate viners, huskers, cutters and blanchers. These positions 
open for yearly contracts. Address Box B-1115, care of The Can- 
ning Trade. 


WANTED—Practical canner for West. We have the heavy 
machinery, building, trackage, etc., cheap labor, unlimited supply 
of Pears and Apples. Will help secure adequate acreage Tomatoes 
and Chili. Market on 8cts. freight rate. Local capital available 
for man of demonstrated ability; finance your deal and name your 
own terms to lease or own the plant. El Paso Valley Bartlett 
Pear Ass., Yaleta, Texas. 


Production man and chemist, age 32, experience in Tomato 
products, Soups, Pork and Beans, Marmalades, Jell'es desires per- 
manent connection with progressive packer. 

Address Box B-1112 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Young man, now engaged as man- 
ager of factory, wishes to make connection with reliable com- 
pany, where honest efforts will be rewarded by advancement. 
Will be available on January ist. Can furnish the best of ref- 
erences. Address Box B-1116, care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Superintendent processor exveri- 
enced in all fruits, vegetables and svecialties will be oven for 
position after January 1st. Ample reference. Address Box 


B-1117, care of The Canning Trade. 
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‘A SAVING IN COST | |——CAN PRICES 


$2,613,229.59 


has been returned over a period of 
fifteen years, to the Canners who 
have been carrying their fire insur- 
ance with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
AT A reference book for every buyer, broker, 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BURE AU salesman or distributor of Canned Foods 


For information, write 


Con 
LANSING B. WARNER, Inc. 
155 E. Superior St., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


= you acopy? A letter addressed to 
Room 1358, 120 Broadway, New York 
City, will bring one to you promptly. 


American Can Company 


Officially endorsed by National Canners Association 


FOR BETTER, LESS EXPENSIVE 
SHIPPING BOXES ---- See H & D ula 


H & D Corrugated Fibre Boxes get there with the goods. 
Shipped to a nearby town or to a point across the 
continent, they arrive with contents intact. 


You risk no defaced labels or leaky cans when you ship in these 
better boxes. Inexpensive, convenient and far above railroad 
requirements for strength, they solve your shipping problem 


Sere Continental Can Company, Inc. 


Get our prices and free samples and you will be convinced of 
the efficiency and economy of these better boxes. 
Ask also for your copy of 
our free ‘‘Canners Booklet’. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO application. 
Member Canning Machinery 
& Supplies Assn. 

800 Water St., Sandusky, Ohio 
CANADIAN ADDRESS: 
Toronto — King St. Subway and 
Hanna Ave. 


Corrugated Fibre 
A Shipping Boxes NS 


will quote prices on Cans upon 


AMOUNTING TO 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many canners get 
higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the 
general market at this date. 

Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: ({) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. (+) Jos. Zoller & Co.,Inc. (§) A. E. Kidwell & Co. 


(*) Iloward E. Jones & Co. New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 
N.Y California, No. f.o.b. Coast... .... 1.75 Balto. N.Y. 
-Y. California No. 10..... “eves Seconds, No, 2, in sess 
White Mammoth, No. 2%4......... Out 4.40 O. B. Factory basis. Standards. No '2, in Water 
White Mammoth, Peeled, No. 2%.. Out .... BUCCOTASHt Extra Standards, No. 2, in Syrup.. 1.00 1.15 
Green Mammoth, No. 2%4.......... Out 3.9 Seconds, No. 8, in Water a 
White, Large, No. 2%............ Out... Balto. N.Y. Standards, No. 8, in Water........ 1.00 41.20 rs 
White, Large, Peeled, No. 2i4.... Out .... Green Beans, Green Limas...... 1.30 1.40 Standards, No. 8, in Syrup........ 189 71.40 qe 
Green, Large, No. 2%..... svecass OO With Dry Beans, No. 2. + Out Out Extra Standards, No. 8, in Syrup.. 71.50 
White, Medium, No. 2 Maine, No, 2......... 1.20 Out 
Green, Medium, No. 2 Be 3.70 New York State...... ese cece Bah Sli PINEAPPLE* 
White, Small, ‘No. iced, Extra, No. 2....... Out Out 
Green, Small, No 2%............ 3.50 SWEET POTATOESt 
Tips, White, Round, No. 2%. Standard, No. | b. county... 1.00 1.00 Hawaii Sliced. Extra, No. 2% - 350 2a 
Tipe, Green, Square, No. 2% Standard, No tok Baltimore... 1.10 1.10 Hawaii Sliced. Standard, No 214.1 3 = 
Tips, Green, Round, No. 2%......-- Standard, Ne. County..... 110 1.15 Hawaii Sliced, 2. 
BAKED BEANSt Standard, No. 9, f.0.b............. Out «+. Hawaii Sliced, Standard, No. 2.... 2.75 2.70 
Standard. Ne. 16, County... 4.00 4.26 Hawaii Grated, Extra, No. 2....... Out Out 
In Sauce, No. .80 .80 TOMATOESt Hawaii Grated Standard, No 1 Out Out 
Shredded, Syrup, No. 10.. . Out 
98 Fancy, No. 10, f.0.b. Baltimore.... Out Out Crushed Extra, No. 10...... : 
Plain, No, 8....... Jersey, No. 10, f.o.b. Factory...... :--. Out Eastern Pie, Water, No. 
In Sauce, No. 8.......... Standard, 10, 454 Eastern Pic, Water, No. 10. 5.50 
in. see 
, Stan Green, No, 2..... Jersey, N .0.b, . Ou 
x. Standard No. 3, Out’ Water. No. 
String, Standard Cut White, Standard, No. tab. 1.40 1.50 Wate, He. 
Stringless, Standard, No. 2...... Standard, 8, f.o.b. County.... 1.30 1.45 
Stringless, Standard. No. Seconds, No. 38, f.0.b. Baltimore... i. 
White Wax, Standard, No 2...... -.-- Standard 2s, f.o.b. Baltimore...... 1.35 No. 1..... 
Limes, Standards, No. $...... Standard 9s, f.o.b. Baltimore...... Out Out Black, Water, ne 1.75 1.80 
Limas, Soaked, No. 2.......-. Standard 1s, f.o.b. Baltimore..... .65 .70 Red, Water, No. 
Red Kidney, Standard, No. 2...... 90 7.90 Standard 1s, f.o.b. County......... -62% .70 Black, Syrup, 
Small, Whole, No, 125 1.30 TOMATO PULP? Bed Water, No 
Standard Whole, No. 110 118 Standard: Ho. STRAWBERRIESS 
CORNt xtra, Preserved, No. 2.777: 
Sia. Evergreen, No, 2, fob, Balto. 1.29 1.10 Canned Fruits Standard, No. 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2, Co.... 1.20 1.05 APPLES Preserved, 180 125 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2. fab 115 115 Maine, No, 10. 4.36 Standard 1.80 
Bx. Std. Shoepes, 2, to-b. Co. 1.40 1.25 New York, No. 4.00 4.50 Standard, Water, No. 7.80 910.06 
‘ancy oepeg, ac . Can Fis 
Std. Crushed, No. , Baltimore. . Ne No, Balto, : Out Fish 
> 1500 Maryland, No. 10, 3.50 ...- Standard, No. 2............ 2.35 2.60 
Ex. Std. Orushed, No. 2, f.0.b. Bal. 1.05 .... : LOBSTER* 
Extra, No. 2, f.0.b. Gounty cea oa California Choice, No. 2%........ 2.75 2.65 Flats, 1 Ib., case 4 doz 
Extra Standard Western, No. ES BLACKBERRIES8 - Flats, % Ib, case 4 
Standard Western, No. 2.......... 1-10 Flats, % Ib....... 
Stand: li an oO. . Preserved....... 1. nda oz. Ee 
Standard, ‘oii Standard, No. 2, in .... {1.50 Standards. 4 
MIXED VEGETABLES FOR sours BI UEBERRIES Standards, 8 
12 Kinds, No. ay Maine, No. 10........ Selects, 6 oz......... 
OKRA AND TOMATOES{ CHERRIES3 Red Alaska, Tall, No 1 2.45 
Standard, No, 1.20 1.20 Seconds, Red, No, Red Alaska, Flat, No. “4 2-40 
Standard, No. veeees Out Out Seconds, White, No. 2......... Out .... Cohoe. Tall, No. 1....... 
PEAS!— Standard, Red, Water, No. 2... Cohoe, Fiat, No. 1....... 
No. 1 Sieve, 2, fob, factory...... 11.75 2.00 Out Pink. ‘Tall, Novi 
f.0.b. Baltimore. . 2.15 2.60 Red Pitted, No. 2. Columba Tall, 
No. 2 Sieve, 2s, f.0.b. factory...... 1.60 {1.60 Sour Pitted Red 10s, No. 11.26 Columbia, Flat. No 
f.o.b. Baltimore. . 1.65 1.75 Standard 2%s Columbia, Flat, 
No, 8 Seve, 24 factory. 130 1.30 AS 2.85 .... 
No 4 Sieve, 2s, factory...... Out 41.25 Standard, No. 2 1.65 1.70 Red, Talla. 
Baltimore. . Out 1.30 No. 10. 8.50 «3.50 SHRIMP* 
No. 5 Sieve, 2s, f. 0. b. Balto... Out ‘Out Wet or Dry, No 1% 
E. J. Standards, 1’s, No. 4 Sieve.... Out alifo 0. + 
J. Sifted, 1's, No. 3 Sieve 90 Cut | California Stand.; No. 2.00 1.85 
x. Si 1’s, No. 2 astport, M 
Fancy Petit Pois,, l’s.............. "130 Out PEACHES? oi, Keyless 50 
PUMPKIN Extra Sliced Yellow, No 1........ 1.40 11.50 
t Standard White, No. % Tomato, Carton ........ 5.90 
Standard: Mo, 2:20 290 Standard Yellow, No. 2........... _Out Mustard, Keyless ......... 4.50 
ndards, White, No, 8........+-. 1-75 2.00 
Selected Yellow, No. 8.-........... 2-25 3.50 California, 4s ......... 
Seconds. White, No. 8 1.60 California, Ys ........ 
Standard, No. 2........ 1.00 1.05 Pies, Peeled, No, 8. California, 
Standard, No. 2%... Pies. Unpeeled, No. i0.. 2.7 California. %4s. Striped 
Standard, No. 8...- Pies, Peeled. No. 10.. California, 1s. Striped ........... ...- 16.00 
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ESTABLISHED 1878 


The Markets 


BALTIMORE, NOVEMBER 26, 1923 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Holiday Quietness Settling Over the Market—Holders Firm in 
Their Ideas—Canadian Buyers of Tomatoes in This Mar- 
ket—Lesson in Labeling—No Cause for Weakness 
in Tomatoes—Corn Pack of 1923—No Weak- 
ness in Corn—The Future Pea Prices 
—Oysters of Ruling Interest. 

! HE MARKET—It is not unusual for the canned foods mar- 
ket to slip into a very quiet condition at this time, because 
of the proximity of the holiday season, and more particu- 

larly since the advent of the income tax and other very special 

taxes which compel men to keep their inventories at the lowest 
possible ebb. This latter feature is a marked condition at this 
time, as the heads of houses hold their buyers to a strict ac- 
countability, and no happening in the market can cause them 
to change. They want to show low stocks when the accounting 
comes, and they will do it will or nill. 

This market, like most of the markets of the country, shows 

a quiet condition this week. New York City seems to have been 

the exception, and has been buying fairly freely this week and 

in quite good-sized lots. The New York market has been hoping 
against hope that prices would break in their favor, but nothing 
of the kind has happened, and now they are forced to cover 
urgent wants and to stock up for their holiday trade, which now- 
a-days is heavy in canned foods of all kinds. This is the plaus- 
able explanation of New York’s better market, and it rings true. 
But, despite the quietness of general buying, there is a very 
healthy tone to the entire canned foods line. All canners had 
some futures on their books, and the delivery of these has re- 
lieved their immediate wants in the money line. None of them 
can look upon large blocks of surplus goods in their warehouses, 
and, with the immensely increased demand for ‘canned foods and 
the heaviest consuming months still ahead of us, they feel that 
such surplus as they have is good property, and they are more 
willing to wait for a later market and the better prices indicated 
than to dispose of the foods now. Summarized, the market is 
quiet, trading on a limited scale, but prices firm and indications 
for better prices, especially after the turn of the year. 
WA OMATOES—It was not expected that tomato prices could 
| continue to ascend without at least a temporary lull or 
hesitation. Just now we are in that lull, and some inter- 
ested parties are trying to make the most of it by hinting that 
the market is weak, that prices will decline, etc. Such tactics 
undoubtedly catch some unwary canners and lead them to part 
with théir goods; but not many. There is no weakness in toma- 
toes. Every can of decent quality has more than one buyer for 
it who will take long before another canning season can come. 

We do not want to see tomato prices reach too high a level. In 

fact, they had reached as high as is good for the market—that 

is, about $1.50 for No. 3s and $1.00 for No. 2s. The tomato can- 
ner cannot make all his profit in one year, and it is better that 


he should not try to do so. At prices above this high level, the 
market passes out of the line of staples and into the luxury 
class, and canned tomatoes do not belong in the luxury class. 
It is hoped the market will remain at or below this top price, 
~ oe seems no hope that it will get below it to any material 
extent. 

Canada has been in this Baltimore market looking for and 
buying canned tomatoes, where she could get the kind of goods 
that would fit the label that must go on them in that country. 
What a lesson in labeling for all canners, and for tomato canners 
in particular! You have to tell what’s in the can in Canada. A 
tomato label reading “Two tomatoes and two small pieces equals 
40 per cent; pulp, juice or added water, 60 per cent” would not, 
sell very rapidly over the retail counters in Canada—nor any- 
where else. In buying other items Canada exercises the same 
diligence, and tomatoes are by no means an exception. In peas, 
a “vegetable schrapnel in a sea of liquor” has to be labeled as 
such if it is taken. With corn, a thin soup of corn or a mass of 
tough, indigestible husks cannot masquerade as fancy corn under 
a five-color and gold-embossed label. Not in Canada, and we 
pray for the day when it will be impossible in this country, too. 

But with California short on tomatoes, the West generally 
cleaned up, and Canada coming to the Tri-States for tomato 
supplies, why should any tomato holder listen to the tales of 
weakness in the market and that prices are going to drop? The 
situation is too strong rather than too weak in tomatoes. And 
yet No. 2 standard tomatoes have sold in this market as low as 
£0c, and efforts have been made to buy at 87%4c, though we un- 
derstand none could be found at such a priec. Most holders name 
85¢e as their lowest, and others from that up to $1.05. No. 3. 
tomatoes are said to have sold at $1.35, but it is hard to find 
cuotations on full standards below $1.40, even in distressed 
hands, and most holders want at least that, and others up to 
$1.50. No. 10s are quoted from $4.75 to $5. 

ORN—tThe statistics published elsewhere In this issue show 
C that there was a very good pack of canned corn this year— 

14,106,000 cases. In the last 15 years there have been but 
two packs which exceeded this figure—that of 1911, when they 
packed 14,301,000 cases, and 1920, when they packed 15,040,000 
cases. But in neither of these former record years was the gen- 
eral quality of the pack on as high a standard as this season’s. 
And in neither of those years did the pack come upon an entirely 
cleaned-up market, as was the case this year. And of immensely 
more importance, canned foods consumption was nothing like 
what it is today. Therefore, a bold comparison of the figures 
cf the packs means nothing. 

Illinois and Indiana show the greatest proportion of in- 
crease, the former by nearly a million cases, and the latter by 
«bout doubling its usual corn pack. Maryland came through 
with an increase of about 300,000 cases, and Maine and New 
York State were the only two who did not equal the previous 
year’s output. The figures give a chance for an interesting 
study to market students, and we leave them to their game. 

The notable feature of the situation is that canned corn is 
cleaning up rapidly, and the reports all say that spot stocks are 
light. Without these statistics in front of us we would say that 
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canned corn would be cleaned out of first hands many months 
before any new corn could possibly be soaked, and it is more than 
likely that this will be the case in spite of the pack as here 
shown. This is just another evidence that canned foods are being 
more heavily consumed than ever before. 

The canned corn market remains firm, but quiet. It will not 
be surprising, however, if the bears make the mosi. of these 
figures and try to drive the market to lower levels. Here is 
where the canners can show their backbone, or lack of it. This 
is the weak period of the canned foods market, as we have 
pointed out above—due to the holidays and the approach of in- 
ventory time—and if you were a buyer and needed canned coin, 
as most of them do, you would try to get it now at a bargain. 
And that is what they will try to do. There is no good reason 
for a depressed market, for, despite the figures, the stocks are 
not heavy, and the bulk of the consumptive demand is yet to be 
heard from. The part of wisdom for the holders of canned corn 
is to draw out of the market until after the turn of the year, 
when the entire feeling of the market will be better. The market 
prices remain unchanged this week. 


EAS—Spot peas are so well cleaned up that they are largely 
P out of market consideration. Prices are purely nominal, 
dependent upon the ideas of the holder and the quality he 
has to offer. The buyers need more peas—or, rather, we 
should say, will need more peas—after the turn of the year, and 
they will pay the price for the quality they want. Never before 
in the history of this article has the pack of peas been distributed 
as rapidly or as early as it was this season 
Future peas are holding the attention of buyers now. In our 
New York market you will note the prevailing quotations on these 
futures. The buyers recognize that costs will run higher next 
season, and they accordingly expect higher future prices. The 
canners must be careful on this or they will find their 1924 packs 
taken away from them without a chance for fair profits. 


PINACH—The fall packing of spinach at this point reached 

S its height the past week, as the weather has been ideal and 

the best has been made of the opportunity. With the ending 

of the week the fall rains seem to have set in, and colder weather 

may be expected, thus ending this activity. Packers have been 

working mainly on orders in hand, and the surplus will be light. 

Frices remain unchanged in this item, and the demand has been 
quite good. 


TRING BEANS—Some few string beans are packed here in 
S the fall, but this has passed into history for the season, 

and not a considerable amount was added to the total. They 
are scarce everywhere and held at firm prices. Those who have 
stocks are lucky, and if they can hold will be able to command 
their own prices later in the season. 

There were some very good-sized packs of lima beans this 
past season, and the market prices on them should be attractive 
to the buyers. If the people were better informed on this article, 
they would be better consumers of it, as they can be bought at 
the price of good peas. The market is about $1.30 on No. 2 limas, 
green. 


UMPKIN—The year’s pack of pumpkin has been light and 
P the market is ruling strong and high. No. 3 is quoted in 

this market at $1.20, and in the Central West at a higher 
figure, where it can be found. 

YSTERS—tThis is the season when all the world turns its 
O attention to oysters. The water has chilled off nicely and 

the oysters are getting fatter and of better flavor. But 
they are so scarce as to cause real worry among their handlers. 
It is known that the total supply of oysters, of canning stock 
kind, coming to this market could be handled by one house, and 
that house would not be overworked. This reduction in the oys- 
ter supply is merely the result of gross carelessness and lack of 
attention on the part of the oystermen. Rightly handled, the 
Chesapeake Bay alone could supply all the oysters the world 
could eat, but with every oysterman scraping the bottoms and 
catching every oyster in sight, and none of them making any 
effort at propagation, the result could be only what we see it. 
And it will grow worse and not better unless the hand of politics 
is removed from the oyster and common sense installed in place 
of it. Cove (canned) oysters are ruling at high prices, as our 
market page will show, when they can be found. 


HANKSGIVING—Never in the history of the canned foods 

| industry have all its members had better reason to bend 

their knees in humble thanks for the blessings of a kindly 

Providence than this season of 1923, and we trust everyone will 
remember and give thanks. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


A Seller’s Market—Future Tomato Prices Heard—Future Peas 
Meeting Good Demand—The Prices—Sardine 
Prices Withdrawn—Corn Selling Well— 
Fruits Advancing—Reports of Con- 
session on Tomatoes—Notes of 
The Trade. 


By “‘New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


New York, November 22, 192? 


ELLER’S MARKET—The canned foods market is a seller’s 

market in practically every respect at the present time, and 

prices are showing a stronger tendency on most items day 
by day. The 1923 pack of all commodities is to a great cxtent 
cleared from first hands, and in cases where canners still have 
some stocks on hand unsold they are generally abie to dispose 
of them at their own price, rather than have io let them go at 
what the buyer is willing to pay. ; 

Futures—One Southern brokerage concern has put out a 
price on 1924 Maryland tomatoes already, quoting futures at 
80 cents for standard 2s, $1.20 for standard 3s, and $3.85 for 
standard 10s. Considering these low prices, says the broker in 
question, buyers will do well to make their commitments now 
for next season’s delivery, as every indication points to a much 
higher market. 

Peas—Future Wisconsin peas have been meeting with a 
good demand, and canners are now quoting a little higher than 
at the opening a few weeks ago. Announcement that can 
prices are to be higher in* 1924, together with a report that 
shipping containers would also be advanced, has caused the pea 
packers to revise their prices upwards. One of the largest 
packers is quoting the following tentative prices; Fancy Alas- 
kas, 1s $2,65, 2s $2.15, 3s $1.60, 4s $1.35, all in No. 2 tins, as 
are the other sizes quoted. Fancy sweets, 1s $2.75, 2s $2.25, 
3s $2.00, 4s $1.65, 5s $1.35; Extra standard Alaskas, 2s $1.75 
3s $1.40, 4s $1.20; Extra standard sweets, 3s $1.65, 4s $1.35, 
5s $1.25; Standard, Alaskas 2s $1.40, 8s $1.20; standard early 
Junes $1.10. standard No. 5 sieve sweete $1.10. Many other 
canners are booking at fixed prices, while the remainder are 
taking s. a. p. orders. New York State pea canners are begin- 
ning to come into the market looking for 1924 business, and it 
is understood that Ohio canners have also named on 1924 pack 
peas, although the prices quoted by the State and Ohio packers 
have not yet been made public. 

Standard Corn—There has been quite a good deal of busi- 
ness booked on standard corn during the week, at from 90 to 
95 cents per dozen, cannery. Western canners have not defin- 
itely established the market on the 90 cents basis, and Southern 
canners are generally quoting 5 cents over this price, although 
some goods are still available at 90 cents. 

Fruit Advancing—The fruit situation is steadily improv- 
ing, from the standpoint of the canner, and prices are working 
upwards. Holding of standard and second quality fruits, 
particularly peaches, are very light in California, and the 
canners expect that the end of the year demand will clean them 
up. No. 10 pie fruit have also been meeting with a very active 
demand for factory shipment, and prices are stiffening on the 
entire line. 

Salmon Firm—tThe position of the salmon market has not 
shown any quotable change during the week. Reds are now 
generally quoted firm at $2.35, Seattle, although an occasional 
seller at a price under this figure. Alaska salmon canners will 
probably find the British market practically closed against them 
next year, as a proposal is now up for consideration in Parlia- 
ment imposing a tax of ten shillings per case on all salmon 
imported into Great Britain, originating from non-British 
possessions. 

Spot Tomatoes—The usual report of concessions are heard, 
and in a few cases are undoubtedly genuine. Some canners 
have not adequate warehouse facilities to store their tomatoes 
during cold weather, and have not enough of a carryover to 
justify the trouble and expense of shipping them to larger 
warehouses where they may be safely kept. Such canners in 
many instances are willing to take 2% cents per dozen less than 
the general market to clean their stocks. The great majority 


of the canners, however, are holding firm at the going prices, 


a 
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and look for a firmer market yet early in 1924, after the job- 
bers are through with taking stock and begin to buy for their 
spring and summer requirements. The carryover this year is 


a very small one, and most of the canners will do into the new. 


year with their holdings entirely cleared. As a result of this 
state of affairs, it is thought that the canners will show up at 
the convention in January all primed to take on future business, 
and with the general canned foods situation in its present firm 
position, there is little doubt but that the tomato canners will 
find some ready listeners among the numerous jobbers and 
brokers who will be in Buffalo for the convention. 

Trade Gossip—J. W. Herscher, president of the Hubbard 
Grocery Co., of Charleston, West Virginia, and also pesident of 
the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, was in the market 
this week. : 

Cc. W. Glick, for the past four years New York manager 
for Mailliard & Schmiedell, will go to London as European 
manager for Bisceglia Bros., prominent California canners, 
with headquarters at San Jose. 

Norman J. Griffith, general manager of the Stittville, New 
York, Canning Company, was in the market this week, making 
the rounds of the trade in company with Ross Yerby, manager 
of the canned foods department of W. D. Breaker Co., Inc. 

Fred. Buehler, formerly in charge of the canned foods 
department of Sanford & Timpson, is now with the California 
Coast Products Co., who represent in the New York market 
the Fontana-Hollywood Co. of San Francoso, Wm. H. Sinshei- 
mer has succeeded Mr. Buehler as the manager of Sanford & 
Timpson’s canned foods business. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Lake and Rail Shipping Season Closes—Michigan Stocks at Low 
Ebb—Iowa Has Small Holdings of Corn—Corn Prices 
Tending Upwards—California Canners Reported 
Delivering Short on Tomatoes—But Few 
Peas Offered in Market—Inquiry 
for Krout Quiet. 

By “Wrangler,” 

Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Chicago, November 23, 1923. 


HE season for lake navigation between Michigan and Chi- 

cago points closes this week, and the rates to Chicago will 

be advanced from about 20c per hundred pound to 33%c per 
hundred pounds. 

The holdings of Michigan canners are prettily well closed 
cut. There are a few broken assortments and odd lots still 
remaining in first hands, but quantities are unimportant. The 
canning of apples in Michigan has ceased as the winter apples 
have been all picked, barrelled and put into winter storage, and 
this advances the price of them to a figure which is prohibitive 
jor canning purposes, at present prices prevailing for canned 
apples. 

The Iowa and Nebraska Canners Association reports that 
there remains in the hands of the members of that association 
only 371,870 cases of No. 2 canned corn, all grades. The sales 
for the week, November 8th to November 15th, were small, only 
about 19,285 cases. 

This is explained, however, by the fact that a great many 
Towa canners were in Chicago attending the Western Canners 
Association Convertion. It also means that he canners are ask- 
ing more for their canned corn than wholesale buyers are willing 
to pay, but all the sales reported the week mentioned were made 
at 90c f. 0. b. cannery, excepting a few small sales that were 
made at 95c cannery. This shows that the market is being 
steadily maintained and that it is more likely to go higher than 
otherwise. 

Canned corn in Illinois and Ohio is still to be had at 90c per 
dozen, standard No. 2, and there is still a little to be had in Wis- 
consin at 90c per dozen for standard No. 2; but the buyers do nct 
seem to be particularly interested in standard corn at present, 
but rather more inclined to negotiate for extra standard and 
fancy quality. 

Extra standard is being held in Iowa at 95c to $1.00 per 
dozen, while fancy corn is being held at $1.15 to $1.25 per dozen. 


The advance in can prices which goes into effect January 1, 
1924, is having effect on the canned foods market. The price 
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fcr tin plate at this time has advanced to $5.50 per box. 
prices will be figured on that basis. 

It is reported that the pack of canned tomatoes in Cali- 
fornia is about over and that canners of that State in many 
instances are being compelled to deliver short on their contracts, 
having either restricted their output or having experienced crop 
shortage. 

Canners of peas in Wisconsin are making but few offerings 
of spot goods for prompt shipment, as the stocks in first hands 
are very limited and usually are undesirable as to assortment. 

Wisconsin packers have all their goods in winter storage and 
they are indifferent whether they close out what still remains in 
their hands before the close of the year, as they expect to get 
better prices in the spring. 

The chief interest at the Wisconsin Pea Packers Association 
Convention, held last week, was in future sales and prices. It 
is understood that quite a number of canners named future prices 
during the convention and that considerable business was done 
by the brokers in placing future orders. 

The Indiana Canners Association held their annual meeting 
this week at Indianapolis, November 20-21st, and the meeting 
was well attended and full of interest. That association is well 
managed and its membership derives great practical benefits 
from their membership. The two days session was filled with . 
interest. 

The demand in this market for canned beets is rather urgent, 
but the beets seem hard to find. The Baltimore and eastern can- 
ners seem to have such a demand for their product from nearby 
localities that, they do not express any interest in the inquiries 
that they receive from the West, but the canners of the West 
are sold out and buyers will have to buy in the East, if there are 
any canned beets in the East that are for-sale. 

There is not much interest in canned sauer kraut just at 
present with the buyers. The new kraut is not sufficiently cured 
to be desirable, and it is too early for the jobbers to experience 
any briskness of demand. 

The usual indifference of buyers towards making a heavy re- 
plenishment of stock at this season of the year is being encoun- 
tered by the brokers, who state that buyers all seem to want io 
go into the New Year with what still remains in their hands o! 
canned foods, and cannot be induced to buy heavily by speculative 
argument or arguments to the effect that prices will be advanced 
er goods be unobtainable. 


Can 


ST. LOUIS MARKET 


Holiday Goods Absorbing Attention—Jobbers Buy Only With 
Orders In Hands—Canners Holding For Full Prices— 
Brokers Look For Improvement After Inven- 
tory—All Lines Show Scarcity and Firm- 


ness—Fruits Show a Quiet Market. 


By “Missourian,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


St. Louis, Nov. 22, 1923 


Business Quiet—With inventory time only about a month 
off, there is but little business being done in the canned goods 
line. The retailers are devoting their time and attention to 
holiday lines, while jobbers are only buying in a routine way. 
If a retailer wants any particular kind of goods the jobber has 
not got, the jobber goes out and buys it. That is about what 
is now being done. The jobber continues his hand-to-month 
buying. Advices from canneries state that they are not selling 
except at their own price. They are waiting for a healthy cali 
when the lull now on is over. Several well known brokers 
here, say that while the present movement is quiet, they look 
for a considerable of a call later on, after inventory time, when 
distributors will know what they need in the way of supplies 
in desirable goods. Even now, they claim they have to do 
considerable hunting to get many items. Retailers are having 
a good trade and as that is the case, jobbers are not worrying 
over large reserve stocks. 


Tomatoes—A firmness prevails in all tomato products. 
Buying continues moderate as most of the distributors have 
enough stocks on hand for their immediate requirements. The 
chain stores are rather active in the tomato market and some 
of them are offering at very low prices. Southern canners 
hold firm on all sizes. 


— 
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Peas—Spot peas are firm with a big inquiry for cheap 
lines, which cannot be filled in the country. It is almost 
impossible to locate them in first hands. No. 2 sieve fancy 
Alaskas are very strong. Futures are being booked to some 
extent by dealers here, with Wisconsin canners, either at firm 
prices or S. A. P. This shows the interest in peas, both old 
and new pack. 

Corn—Spot corn is holding firm, with little fancy stock 
being offered. Distributors who turned down contracts for 
futures now have to look to second hands, and pay a premium. 
Standard corn is in better retail demand, than in several years. 

Spinach—This is showing more firmness than it did and 
reflects the stronger market at Southern canneries. 

Sweeet Potatoes—It is stated that canners are operating 
only in a small way on sweet potatoes this fall. 

_ Fruit—There is not much interest being shown in fruits. 
The local distributors are pretty well supplied with canned 
fruits, which are coming in on future orders, so there is not 
much interest being shown in offerings from the coast. This 
is probably due to the fact that jobbers generally do not make 
additional purchases for late winter and spring markets, until 
after they have finished their inventories. Spot apricots are 
quiet. Peaches are in light supply on low grade stock, so 
prices are strong. Pineapple remains firm while pears are 
steady with little trade prevailing. 

Fish—Brokers who make a specialty in canned fish state 
that the Government’s restriction on salmon fishing, in Alaskan 
waters, will be stringently applied, beginning with the 1924 
season. The permits issued will mean a curtailment of about 
600.000 cases in the 1924 pack. Packers of Red salmon hit the 
hardest, in view of the new curtailment in packing. A broker 
here said that they will see a firmer market on red salmon, 
even if they carry it over into the 1924 pack, so holders are not 
enxious to sell at the inside figures. 

Milk—There is no material change in the canned milk 
market situation. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Steady But Quiet Demand—Spot Stocks Cleaning Up and Will 
Be Gone Before Spring—Some Canners Will Be En- 
tirely Sold By End Of Year—Immense Increase 
In Local Consumption—Awaiting Thes— 
Rain—Apples More Important Than 
Generally Thought. 

By “Berkeley,” 

Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 

San Francisco, Nov. 22, 1923. 


Market—The California canned food market is without 
new features, the demand continuing steady, with no 
changes in prices except in rare instances. Stocks in first 

nands have been reduced to a much lower ievei than seemed 
likely a few months ago and it does not seem possible that 
there will be a surplus of anything on hand by spring. In fact 
many canners will be entirely sold by the end of the year. 
Wholesalers have not bought to speculate, but have bought 
stocks largely to replace goods that have gone out to the retail 
trade, and have come into the market very often. One inter- 
esting feature of the demand is the increased quantities being 
purchased for domestic consumption. California is growing 
in population at an unprecedented rate and larger and larger 
stocks are being held for local use. This also means that more 
canned corn, oysters, shrimp, and other products not packed 
here are being brought in. The population of Greater San 
Francisco alone, has passed the 1,250,000 mark, making it a 
consuming center of no mean importance, and the population 
of Los Angeles is not far from 900,000. 

Awaiting The Rains—Weather conditions in the San Fran- 
cisco district are absolutely ideal for physical comfort, but 
farming interests would welcome the entry of the rainy season. 
While Thanksgiving is within sight temperatures are ranging 
from 72 to 78 degrees every day, summer attire is still being 
worn and tomato fields have scarcely felt a touch of frost. Of 
course, the nights are cool and crops are growing and ripening 
but slowly, but there is still an abundant supply of fresh vege- 
tables, even of the tender varieties. The rainfall for the season 
has been but little more than an inch, whereas a year ago it 
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amounted to about seven inches. A downpour is needed to 
enable farmers to start late fall plowing and to keep orchards 
in proper shape. 

Apples—W hile but little is ever heard of California apples, 
this fruit has a value equal to that of apricots, of which this 
State produces ninety-five per cent of all grown in the United 
States. Up to three years ago California produced more 
apples than Oregon, and even now is the closest rival to that 
State in the production of this fruit. The Watsonville district, 
just south of San Francisco, is the largest producing district, 
growing superb Belleflowers and Newton pippins, while Sebas- 
topol leads in the production of .Gravensteins. Some of this 
fruit is canned, but the pack is much lighter in proportion to 
the crop grown than in most other varieties of fruits. 

Salmon—tThe canned salmon market has shown additional 
strength of late, notwithstanding the fact that the latest statis- 
tics on this year’s pack show a larger output than was consid- 
ered likely while canning season was on. The insurance of the 
new Government regulations affecting the salmon canning 
industry in Alaska has much to do with the strengthening of 
the market, packers declaring that the new rules mean cur- 
tailed packs and higher costs. Some operators have advanced 
prices on Alaska reds to $2.35, but it is still possible to secure 
some holding at slightly lower prices. The surplus of canned 
salmon which accumulated in recent seasons is fast being 
wiped away and there are indications that by next spring all 
old goods will be out of Coast warehouses. 

English High Tariff May Hurt Export—The California 
canners see in the new tariff proposed by Great Britain a 
further curtailment in the market for their products. Full 
information in, regard to the measure is not at hand, but from 
what can be learned the duty on California canned fruits 
would range from 40 cents to 22 cents a dozen, depending on 
grade and sugar content. A very marked differential is 
planned in favor of British colonies. 

Beans—Reports from the bean growing countries of Cal- 
ifornia indicate a lesser yield than last year. The total area 
planted to limas in 1923 was but 81,000 acres, as compared 
with 100,000 acres last year, but the crop was harvested al- 
most without loss, there having been no early rains of any 
consequence. 


The Great Show—The fourth annual fruit show of the 
College of Agriculture at Berkeley now in session promises to 
excel all former ones in the number and excellence of exhibits. 
Inquiries regarding this event have been received from all 
parts of the United States and it promises to soon be a national 
institution. At the show held last year more than three hun- 
dred exhibitors took part; the displays included 105 varieties 

‘-~ 81 varieties of pears, 68 of grapes, 30 of, plums and 
prunes, 25 of citrus fruits, 20 of dates, 12 of olives, 9 of juju- 
bes, 4 of quinces and many of lesser known fruits. This year 
there are special sessions for growers of apricots, prunes and 
pears. The pear conference is to be held tomorrow, Nov. 23. 
Many canners will attend the show, the growers’ conferences 
and the Marketing Day session. 


Coast Notes—The Western Pacific Railroad has lined up 
with the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce in the fight 
against the Pacific Car Demurrage Company’s plan to increase 
California demurrage rates from $2 to $3 a day and to cancel 
the average agreement. If current demurrage rates and the 
present average agreement system can be retained it will mean 
a saving of $250,000 to San Francisco shippers, with canners 
especially benefited. 


Growers, packers and shippers of California deciduous 
and citrus fruits have completed preliminary arragements for 
the holding of the largest fruit exposition ever attempted out- 
side the State. The California Orange Show and Fruit Exposi- 
tion will be held in the Coliseum, St. Louis, Mo. from February 
-15 to 24 for the purpose of popularizing California fruits and 
ether products in the Middle West. 

The San Francisco Chamber of Commerce has arranged to 
send a delegation to the Northern California Orange and Olive 
Exposition to be held at Oroville; November 27 to December 2. 
This exposition is held annually to illustrate that citrus fruits 
ripen fully six weeks earlier north of San Francisco than they 
do in Southrn California. 

In speaking of the plan to reduce income taxes R. I. Bent- 
ley, president of the California Packing Corporation, recently 
expressed the opinion that this will be a very beneficial piece 
of legislation. The first effect it will have, he believes, will 
be a general loosening up of capital which is now in hiding, 
greatly to the detriment of general business prosperity. 
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MAINE MARKET i CANNER S 


When visiting Baltimore, call on 


Business Quiet—Maine So Dry Its Manufacturies Cannot Op- 


erate—Spot Stocks of Corn Far Below Normal—Short us. We are located in the midst of 
Season on Apple Conning— Clams Need Protec- the Canning Supply and Label 
tion or ey Will Become Extinct— 
in Chaves of Manufacturing District. 
Apple Show. We want to sell your Canned Foods for you to the best 
By “Maine,” Jobbers in the country. 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” Write or ‘phone us—Plaza 3464-3463. 
: Portland, Maine, November 23, 1923. Howard E. Jones & Comp y 
HE Market—General grocery business is rather quiet for thee din 
November, usual Thanksgiving trade being less than usual. eth sing CANNED FOODS — 
This is attributed to the slack times in our manufacturing BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
towns. This condition will continue until we get rain soon, be- 
fore ground freezes. The storage water supply is so low that 2“ 


manufacturing is greatly hampered, and the continued dry weath- 


er only increases the difficulty. 
Maine corn is pretty well shipped out, the warehouse stocks H. D. DREYER & co., Inc. 
this year being way below normal. Be = intents the = MANUFACTURERS 
is bare of offerings, the few lots available having been taken tp 
There are rumors of two or three small blocks being held for BOXES and BOX SHOOKS 
future selling, but these must be extremely limited as there FOR THE CANNERS 
were not more than half a dozen canners who had the goods for ALICEANNA and SPRING STS., BALTIMORE, MD. 
full delivery and possible carry-overs. There have been no new 2 


prices quoted on the various styles of Maine corn. 
Apple is the most important item in the Maine canned foods 
market. $3.50 factory is the standard price for regular grade. 


At least one of the larger factories is shortening its season and W } . 
will close December 99th. None will overate after the new year. hy Not El imin ate 
Goods are being shipped out as fast as packed, and it is evident the chief cause ofswells and flat sours by the useof 


that there will be no spot stocks after the close of the canning 10 
J 


season. 
Cleaner and Cleanse’. 


Clams should be coming into prominence just about now, 
but they are proving their proverbial reticence by staying out of 
reach even of the canner. If Maine continues in the clam busi- 


ness some action will have to be taken to protect present beds 2 s ee 
and increase propagation. Five-ounce clams at $1.25 and 8-ounce 
at $1.85 are comparatively high, but canners are loth to take on your supply am dncnng 4 
much business becuse they see no prospect of a normal pack. 


Sardines are “out of sight” in every way, but not “out of Over 2,000 distributing centers incure prompt 
mind.” The season is over, stocks are nil and prices are strong. delivery and short haul. 
The current demand is far from filled and there is no supply on f 
hand to take care of the next five months until the 1924 season The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 
opens. 

Maine was represented at the recent New York show, Mr. 
Wilson Conant, of Conant Bros., being in charge of the exhibii. 
This was too large for one oe and was considered of suf- 4 
ficient importance to have another section awarded to it. Mr. 
Wilson Conant is the orchard specialist of the well-known Conant SERS ESTABLISHED 1856 


Bros., who raise as well as can a very large amount of fruit. PHIL. EMRICH, yA 


IOWA-NEBRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION ANNUAL bd MANUFACTURER := 


MEETING DECEMBER 4th AND 5th. 

S has b reviously announced, our annual meeti ill 
SUPPLIES 


be held at Omaha, Decber 4th and 5th. A stron~ program 

has been prepared. Whether a member of the State Asso- 
ciation or not, you are urged to come. President James A. An- 824 MAIN ST. CINCINNATI,.O.U.S.A. 
cerson, of the National Canners, and Chairman Roy F. Clark, of . 
Canned Foods Week Committee, and other notables, have been 
secured on our program. If you have not sent in your reserva- 
tion either to Secretary Austin or direct to Hotel Fontenelle, you 
Wi k—Chai Roy F. Clark, of Canned 

‘ann oods Week—Chairman Roy F. Clark, of Canne . * 

Foods Weeks Committee, has appointed Secretary Austin to act : ‘Winter Time ¥ x 
as chairman for Iowa-Nebraska to receive subscriptions to this 3| Is Experiment Time. 
fund to put over this national campaign of advertising canned’ ff 
foods. The committee is very desirous to have all contributions 


| 
| 


in hand by December 5th, so that all contracts for material can : Let me help you— 

be let. pecceyetes en of only $10.00 ver line are asked for. : I Th li 

Many of our membership have already contributed. If you have : Q 

not, please send your contribution either to your secretary : mprove e ua ity 

or direct to Chairman Clark. : 
Spot Sales Report—The relatively light report of spot sales Of Your Product. 

for this week and last, clearly indicates the goodly representation 3 : 

from our membership that were in attendance at the Western | 

Canners Convention at Chicago, last week. On the other hand, :| LeROY V. STRASBURGER 

the few sales reported indicate a gradual trend toward advance E 303 Phoenix Building 


prices. Increases in both quality and quantity of sales are 


looked for in the future. 
Cc. L. AUSTIN, Secretary. 


Baltimore, Maryland 
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PLAIN. - LACQUERED - LITHOGRAPHED 
> No finer cans beneath the sun, 
ee Quality first since nineteen-one. 
Twenty-three years of knowing how, 
Fresh Oysters e 
‘as Fits us well to serve you now. 
Jcbbers’ Friction 
and Wax Top Trade : 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
50 Years ot Service to Canners. THE esi DRY PASTE 
Thos. J. Meehan & Co. JELLITAC geste T Win, 
(Th Net) JELLITAC 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore, Md. Send for sample + > 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS Arthur S. Hoyt Co., STICK 
Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. — 90 West Broadway — York City 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE 1923 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 


A list of the canners of the United States, compiled by the Nationa! Canners’ 
Association, from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 14th Edition. 


Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by canners themselves; verified by com- 

petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 
Distributed free to members of the National Canners’ Association. Sold to all others at 
$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, 
brokers, m inery and supply men, salesmen, and snimaind everybody interested in 
the canning industry. Get your order in early. 


NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 1739 H St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 


CHECKS 


The Indiana Pulper 


Is a Modern Hercules 


This machine will handle more tomatoes, pumpkin, 
squash, apples etc., than any machine heretofore offer- 
ed the canning industry. It does all this in a sanitary, 
economic, efficient way. By its use your yield and pro- 
fits will increase, worries and labors will be lessened. 
The capacity is unlimited. 

A team mate to the above is the Indiana Pulper 
Finisher. This machine will pulp and finish 5000 bu. 
of tomatoes in a day. 


Copper Steam Jacket Kettles 
Kern Lightning Finisher 
Indiana Pulper 
Indiana Pulper Finisher 
Indiana Chili Sauce Machine 
Indiana Pulp Filler 
Kook-More-Koil 
Washers, Sorting Table 
Cypress Tanks 
Enamel Steel Tanks 
Soldering Flux 
Capping Steels 

Etc., 


130.142 E. Georgia St. 
Indianapolis Ind. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


FERTILIZER 


The Sunday school teacher had been telling a story of 
spring, and the miracle of the growth of the Easter lily. 

“Now, children,’ she said, ‘‘who can tell me what it is 
that makes the lily spring from this little bulb?” 

“God does it,’’ said one little boy. Frantically our Bobby 
raised his hand and shouted at the top of his lungs, ‘‘Fer- 
tilizer helps!’’—Judge. 


FEATHERS ON HIS HAT 


A near-sighted man lost his hat in a strong wind. He 
gave chase. A woman screamed from a nearby farmhouse: 

“What are you doing there? 

“Getting my hat,’’ he replied. 

“Your hat!” exclaimed the woman. ‘“That’s our little 
black hen you’re chasing.’—American Boy. 


THIS IS A DEEP ONE 


Boss—Sambo, what were you doing yesterday, that you 
didn’t come to work? 

Sambo—Well, sah, it’s lak dis: You knows, Ah got a 
brudder dat fahms foh himsef. Dat boy done went to a sale 
and bought hisself an old well, an’ yest’day he hiahed me to 
chop it up into post holes. 


ON WITH THE BATTLE 


First Attorney—yYour Honor, unfortunately, I am _ op- 
posed by an unmitigated scoundrel. 

Second Attorney—My learned friend is a notorious 
liar— 

Judge (sharply)—-The counsel will kindly confine their 
remarks to such matters as are in dispute.—Virginia Reel. 


PLAYING SAFE 


The stock salesman, after painting a beautiful word pic- 
ture, said: ‘“‘Now, Mr. Jones, you know this company hasn’t 
got a dollar’s worth of watered stock in it. How much are 
you going to buy ” 

“Young man,” he said, ‘‘the next stock I buy is going to 
have four legs, and I will water it myself.’’—Forbes. 


SHINE-SHOCKED 


Policeman Dugan found his friend Murphy shine-shocked 
and leaning against a lamp post. 

“Shure, Mike,’’ said Dugan, ‘‘you better be takin’ a street 
car home.” 

““*Sno (hic) use,” answered Mike; ‘“‘she wouldn’t have it 
in the house.’”—The Blotter. 


TWO SPEEDS 


“How many speeds has she, old boy?” 
“Two—when there’s a traffic cop and when there isn’t.” 


THE MISTAKE PAINFUL 


Weak Eyes—I want a pair of strong spectacles. I’ve just 
had a very painful experience that I don’t want to repeat. 

Oculist—Did you take a stranger for an acquaintance? 

“Worse than that. I took a bumblebee for a berry.”—Notre 
Dame Juggler. 


TRY THIS EXCUSE 


Dear Teacher—Please excuse Willie’s absence for the last 
two days; he caught a skunk.—Mass. Ag. Squib. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


———the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Machines. — 
Automatic Canmaking Machinery. See Can- 
makers’ Machinery. 


BASKETS (wire), scalding, picking, etc. 
A. K. Robins, & Co., Baltimore. 


BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co.. La Porte, Ind. 


Bean Cleaners. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean 

Belting. See Power Plant Equi ment. 
Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 


BLANCHERS, vegetable and fruit. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co. Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Blowers, pressure. See Pumps. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, steam. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baitimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Louis A. Tarr, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Bottle Capping Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, wood. See Boxes, Crates, Shooks. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers‘ Mchy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Ohio. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 

Box Nailing Machines. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, wood. 
H. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore. 
Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 
Boxing Machines,can. See Labeling Machines, 
can. 


BROKERS. 


Howard E. Jones & Co. Baltimore. 

Thos. J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 

J. M. Zoller Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Buckets and Pails, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 

Buckets and Pails, metal. See Enameled 
Buckets. 

Buckets, wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, oil gas, gasoline, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Machinery. 
Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 


CAN COUNTERS. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 


ame Machine Co., Max, ag York City. 
W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn ¥. 

John R. Mitchell be “Baltimore. 

McDonald Machine Co., Chicago 

Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle,. Wash. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 

Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 

Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J 

Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wi. 
Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


Canning Experts. See Consulting Experts. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
fan Testers. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Filling Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mehy. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


CANS, tin, all kinds. 


American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can’ Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

Virginia Can Co., Roanoke, Va. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Cans, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 


CAPPING MACHINES, soldering. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Machines, solderless. See Closing 
Capping Beas, soldering. See Cannery Supls. 


CARRIERS and Conveyors, gravity. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work. 
See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see Bottlers’ 
Mehy. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 


Chain for elevating, conveying. See Convey- 
ors. 

Checks, employees’ time. See Stencils. 

Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 

Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 

Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHINERY, 


fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


CLEANING & MACHINERY, 
peas, bean, seed, 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 

Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 


CLOSING MACHINES, open top cans. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. 

Cameron Can Machy. Co., Chicag o. Il. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron ‘Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Coated Nails. See Nails. 

Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 

Condensed Milk Senne Machinery. See Milk 
Condensing Mch 

Colors, Certified a foods. 


CONVEYORS & CARRIERS, canners. 


Matthew ‘iat & Mt Carrier Co., Elwood City, Pa. 
La Porte M 'g. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & tae Baltimore. 

COOKERS, continuous, agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Cookers’ retors. See Kettles, process. 
Cookers and Fillers, corn. See Corn Cooker- 

Fillers. 

COOLERS, continuous. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 


COPPER COILS for tanks. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


CORKING MACHINES 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS (in the can). 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


CORN HUSKERS and SILKERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. 


Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn Cooker 
illers. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, etc. 
Hinde & Paper Co., Ohio. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
S. Ptg. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Countershafts. See Speed Regulating Devices. 
CRANES and carrying machines. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine "Co. Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., re. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore is 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co Baltimore. 
Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mchy. 
Dating Machines. See Stampers and Markers. 
DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.). 
ontinen an Syracuse, N. Y. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. one 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Dies, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Double-Seaming Machines. See Closing Mchs. 
DRYERS, drying machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons ss Balti 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimor ne 
Elevators, Warehouse. 


Employees’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
-lined kettles. See Tanke, glass 
ne 
EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 
re a Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Factory Stools. See Stools. 

Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Fertilizers. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for food (not her. 


metically sealed). 
ontinenta an Co., Inc., Syracuse, Chica 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, boxes, boxboard, ete. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio” 


and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 
ers. 
Filling Machines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


FILLING MACHINES, can. 


ansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati Obie. 
Huntley Silver Creek, N. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Filling Machine, syrup. See Syrnping Ma- 
chines. 

FINISHING MACHINES, catsup, ete. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Food Choppers. See 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Chantag and Grading 

Mchy., fruit. 

Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 

FRUIT PITTERS and seeders. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 

Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 

Gauges, pressure, time, etc. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Generators, electric. See motors 
Glass-lined Tanks. See Tanks, glass- -lined. 
Glue, for sealing fibre boxes. 
Governors, steam. See Power Plant Equip. 
Grading Mches. See Cleaning and Gr'd’g Mchy. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Conveyors. 
Green’ Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and Grad- 
ing Mchy. 
Hoisting and Carrying Mches. 
Hominy Making Machinery. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 


See Cranes. 


INSURANCE, canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 
cago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 
JACKETED PANS, steam. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Juice Pumps. See 
Kerosene Oil Burners Burners. 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


KETTLES, copper, plain or jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, glass-lined. 


KETTLES, process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins Go. Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., "Baltimore. 


KNIVES, miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Kraut Cutters. 


LABELING MACHINES 


Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
F. H. Knapp Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 


LABEL Manufacturers. 
H. Gamse & Co., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
U. nf Printing & Litho. Co. ., Norwood, Ohio. 


. LABORATORIES for analysis of goods, etc 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
Markers, can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marking Ink, pots, ete. See Stencils. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
Meat Canning Machinery. 

Meat Choppers. See Choppers. 


MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Mehy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 

Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 

Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Machines. 

OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 

Berlin Cang. aang A Works, Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons €o., Baltimore. 

Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 

Packers’ Cans. See Cans 

Pails, tubs, etc., fibre. See Fibre Containers. 

Paper Boxes. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Con- 
tainers. 

Paring Knives. See Knives. 


PARING MACHINES. 


Sincla*r-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PAS LE, canners’. 
Dewey & Almey Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
A. 8S. Hoyt Co., New York. 


PEA and BEAN SEED. 


D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Co., Chicago. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Co., Silver Creek, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Pea Harvesters. See Farming Machinery. 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


Pea Hullers and Viners. 
Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


Pea Vine Feeders. 


Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


es Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 

creen 

Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 

—_——e Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’ 
chy. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power Plant 

Equipment. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PULP MACHINERY. 


Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Lan Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair- Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


air, water, brine, 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 

Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 

Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 

Saccharometers (syrup testers). 
Supplies. 


SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
SALT, canners. 


See Cannery 


Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary (open top) cans. See Cans. 

Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 


SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 
ayer Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


In 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Edw. Renne urg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Sealding and Picking Baskets. 

Serap Bailing Press. 

Screw Caps, bottle. See Caps. 

Sealing Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 

Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See Closing 
Machines. 


See Baskets. 


SEEDS, canners’, all varieties. 


D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Co. 
Rogers Bros. Co., Chi cago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning M chy. 
SEALING MACHINES, CANS, s 
Machines. 


SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, A 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
McDonald Machine Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, etc. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Secott Co., Baltimore. 


SILKING MACHINES, corn. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, 
Slicers, fruit and vegetable. and 
Slicers. 
Sorters, pea. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 
SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, belt drives, ete.). 


Sinclair-Seott & Co., Baltimore. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


s2e Closing 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max. New York City. 
A. C. Gibson Co., Buffalo. 
Steam Cookers, continuous. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. 
Steam Pipe Covering. 

Coverin 


g. 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 
STENCILS, marking pots and _ brushes, 


brass checks, rubber and steel type, burn- 
ing brands, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 


Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, 

A. K. Robins & Go., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


room, line shaft, ete. See 


See 
See Kett 
See Bates “and Pipe 


Power Plant uipment. 
and General Agents. See Gen- 
era gents 
Switchboards. See Ss Appliances. 
SUGAR—Canne 


Franklin Sugar Refning Co., Philadelphia. 


SYRUPING MACHINE. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Karl or Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 
TANKS, METAL. 


Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 


H. Indiana olis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, glass-lined steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 


Testers, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 

Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 

Time Controllers, process. See Controllers. 
Tin Lithographing. See Decorated Tin. 


Tipping Machines, See Capping Machines. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Tomato Seed. See Seeds. 


TOMATO WASHERS. 
Machine Co., N. J. 
Langsenkamp, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Transmission Machinery. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 
Trucks, Platform, ete. See Factory Trucks. 
Tumblers, glass. See Glass Bottles, ete. 
Turbines. See Electrical 
Variable Speed Countershafts. Speed 
Regulators. 
Vegetable Corers, ete. See Corers and Slicers. 


* Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner Feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 


VINERS AND HULLERS. 


Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, 0O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis 


Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Washers and scalders, fruit, etc. See Scalders. 


WASHERS, can and jar. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 

Windm “4 and Water Supply Systems. See 
Tanks, wood. 

Wiping Machines, can. See Mchy. 

Wire Bound Boxes. Box 


Wire Scalding Baskets. See. ‘Dachets. 


WIRE, for strapping boxes 


paper . See Corrugated Paper 

roduc 

Wrapping Machines, can. See Labelling Mchy. 
WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 

J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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DOUBLE PINEAPPLE GRATER 


(WITH HOPPER REMOVED) 


A Good PRODUCT plus an 
attractive “GAMSE LABEL” 
en your Can 
properly displayed- 
spells “SUCCESS 
We operate MORE LITHOGRAPHIC 
High Speed Offset Presses—than any 


house in Baltimore and can save you 


MONEY on your Labels. .°. Write Us 


MADE BY THE 


JOHN R, MITCHELL CO, 


Foot of Washington St. 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


The large-tooth saws, on the upper spindles, coarse grind the fruit 
which passes down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles, from 
there it falls into a tub under the machine. Machine is well braced 
and the workmanship is of the best; gears are cut from the solid, 
and saws are milled from sotid blanks which gives a cutting edge 
to two sides of the tooth. Hopper and discharge chutes are lined 
with white pine. 


PLANTS 


OF THE 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
: TIN CANS 
CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 


MAIN OFFICE 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


B 
4 
| 
ie 
WEIRTON,W.VA. . . 


JOS. M. ZOLLER & CO.. INC. 


CANNED FOODS, CANS, 
BOXES, PACKERS’ SUPPLIES BROKERS 


205-206-207 Phoenix Bidg. 


Phones: 
PLAZA 1140 & 4484 BALTIMORE, MD. 
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CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
YEAR 1923-1924 


W. H. Killian. 
C. Burnett Torsch 
Leander Langrall 
William F. Assau. 
COMMITTEES 
Executive Committee, Benj. Hamburger, Chas. G. 
Summers, Jr., J. O. Langrall. 
C. J. Schenkel, Frank A. Curry, 
T. Preston Webster, John W. 
Schall, Harry Imwold. 
Committee on Commerce, D. H. Stevenson, H. E. 
Jones, J. A. Killian, E. F, 
Thomas, G. S. Henderson. 
Committee on Legislation, E. C. White, Geo. T. Phillips, 
George N. Numsen, W. E. 
Robinson, Thos. L. North. 
Fred. W. Wagner, Leroy Lan- 
grall, R. S. Wrightson, Norval 
E. Byrd, Jos. M. Zoller. 
W: E. Lamble H. W. Krebs, 
Robt. A. Sindall, Robt. A. 
Rouse, Jas. F.Cole. 
F. A. Torsch, Herbert C. Rob- 
erts, H. L. Fleming. 
Committee on Agriculture, William Silver, H.P.Strasbaugh, 
Albert T. Myer, Jos.N. Shriver, 
Samuel J. Ady. 
Jno. C. Beeuwkes 
Leroy V. Strasburger 


President 
Vice-President, 
Treasurer, 
Secretary, 


Arbitration Committee, 


Committee on Claims, 


Hospitality Committee, 


Brokers’ Committe, 


Counsel, 
Chemist, 


RENNEBURG’S 


Improved Process Steel Kettle 


Equipped with all the latest im- 
provements. Strongly and ac- 
curately made. Has been used for 
years with perfect satisfaction. 


PROCESS 
KETTLE 


MADE BY 


Edw. Renneburg 
& Sons Company 


OFFICE: 
2639 Boston Street 
WORKS: 
Atlantic Wharf, Boston Street and 
Lakewood Avenue 


BALTIMORE MD 
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THE WHEELING 
SANITARY CAN No. 100 MACHINE 


THE PERFECT CONTAINER 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO., CAN DEPARTMENT 


Wheeling West Virginia 
NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE INDIANAPOLIS OFFICE 
Room 1313-32 Broadway 1966 Conway Building Transportation Building 
DALLAS, TEX., OFFICE COLUMBUS, O., OFFICE 
517 Dallas County State Bank Bidg. Columbia Building 


rn END STACKING MACHINE a 


The End Stacker shown is designed to be placed adjacent to any of our 
various sanitary end producing machines where it is desirable to stack 
ends as discharged. It is also well adapted to any work such as baking 
powder, lye or cleanser bottoms, or any ends having straight or curled 
flanges. This device is built in two sizes, and being entirely automatic, 
receives and places the ends in a neatly stacked form. The object of this 
Stacker is to eliminate hand stacking and possible damage caused by ex- 
cessive handling. 

Adjustment is also oni to vary the height of the intake chute so as 
to correspond with the discharge of the machine to which it is attached. 
The can endsas received are stacked automatically from the bottom. The 
hopper has sufficient capacity to accommodate 36’’ of ends and is so con- 
structed that they may be removed without interfering with the continu- 
ous operation of the machine. The adjustment for different diameters is 
very simple and can be accomplished ina few minutes. The complete 
apparatus requires very little floor space and is provided with grooved 
pulley that allows it to be operated direct from the adjoining machine 


McDONALD MACHINE CO. 

Mfrs. of Automatic Presses, Can Making Machinery, Dies, etc. 
7600 South Racine Avenue Chicago, Illinois. die 
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FILTERS 


FRUIT JUICES-CIDER-VINEGAR--- 


Snow-white cotton filtermasse in Kiefer 
Filters gives beautiful luster and brilliance 
to fruit juices without lessening the flavor 
or imparting a foreign taste. 


No other agent is necessary and your 
product has that cleanliness and polish 
that brand it an unusually good product. 


We make many different types and 
sizes of filters for clarifying all kinds of 
liquids. 

Write for catalog. 


The Karl Kiefer Machine Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The Monitor Leads in Pea 


Cleaning 


BECAUSE 


It has two perfect air separations. 

It has two good run of screens. 

Its screens are regularly and automa- 
tically cleaned. 


The first air separation removes the bulk of the re- 
fuse, which on other machines, gets down on the 
screens and clogs up the perforations. On the 
MONITOR this does not happen because this trash 
is taken away before it can reach the screens. 
Thus, the screens are left free to perform the work 
for which they are designed and which they do per- 
form perfectly. 


YOU NEED THE MONITOR. 


SPECIAL AGENTS 


mes: .| SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 
| KING SPRAGUE CO. 
353 E. 2nd. St., Los Angeles Calif. 
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Robins-Becket Can Cleaning Machine. Retorts 


All Sizes 


CRATES 
This illustrates the Double Machine for cleaning tops and bott and bodi CANNING 
We also make a Single Machine for cleaning tops and bottoms. Cleans cans from Flats to No. 10s. 
MACHINERY 


Headquarters for Canners Machinery and Supplies 


A. K. Robins & Co. Baltimore, Maryland 


For all purposes. 


1924 MODEL 
HANSEN PEA AND BEAN FILLER 


1—All undesirable features of the old Hansen have been eliminated. 


2 —It has only one-half the gears, one-half the shafts, one-half the clutches, 
one-third the brackets or supports, and occupies only about one-half the floor 
space of any other filler on the market. 


3—It has no brine tank, no float valve, no stuffing boxes, no hopper agitator 
and no funnel rubber. 


4—It has eliminated all waste, for it is impossible to overflow the can. It has 
no brine tank to overflow. It stops automatically in case the cans fail to 
reach the filler. The mixing head and plates are entirely enclosed, making 
it impossible for brine to escape should the plates become damaged or cut. 


5—It is the only filler that complies with the laws of sanitation, because it can be taken apart and really clean- 
ed. Besides, the brine isnot exposed in any way to flies or dirt, because the briner encloses the brine instead 
of being surrounded by brine in an open tank. 


Send for Catalog and Complete Information. | 
Hansen Canning Machinery Corporation, 


Cedarburg, Wisconsin. 
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“Clipper” Pea Machinery 

“| Wis “The CLIPPER” Trade-mark on 
Canning Machinery is a guarantee 
of superiority. We make a large 
variety of sizes and styles of Clean- 
ers for cleaning and grading peas 
and limas. Wide Picking Tables in 
several styles and lengths, individ- 
ual Picking Tables, Viner Feeders, 
Hopper Trucks, and Continuous 
Conveyors in any length. For com- 
plete catalog, write to Farrell of 
Saginaw. 


The GIANT Roller Bearing 


Viner Feeder 
Constructed of the best materials by 
the best workmen and gives the 
best results of any feeder on the 
market. It gives the most uniform 
feed and prevents waste of peas or . 
pods. 


Net Price $1 50 00 


No. Pea Cleaner 


Capacity 3 viners or 30,000 cans per day. 


Net Price——F. O. B. Saginaw 
With 3 step Fan Pulleys...... $137.00 
With Variable Air Regulator $187.50 


No. 169 Pea Cleaner 


Capacity equal to 4 viners, or 40,000 cans 
per day. 

Price, with Air Regulator and Travel- 
ing Screen Brushes, as shown in 


No. 69 Pea Cleaner with 3-step Pull- 
eys, without Traveling Screen 


SAGINAW, W. S., MICHIGAN 


OC A. T. FERRELL & COMPANY 


THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE. Manager and Editor 
107 South Frederick St. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone Plaza 2698 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of THE 
CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among themselves on 
all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor. 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 47th year. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. Sample copy free. 
One year, a ‘ 


Canada, F ‘ ‘ > $4.00 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 Cents each 
ADVERTISING Rates—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE Trapr Co. 


Address all communications to THE CANNING TRADE, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Entered at Postoffice Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail matter. 
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BALTIMORE, DECEMBER 3, 1923 


No. 15 


EDITORIAL 


IZE DOES NOT DENOTE QUALITY—A very nice question 
S has been raised by a writer whose letter is now before me 

on the desk. He says: “I was talking with a prominent 
Western canner last Friday, and he advanced a very interesting 
theory in regard to the shortage of 4s and 5s peas in the packs 
of 1923 and 1922. His opinion is that the seed growers are 
‘dwarfing’ the pea seed, and are growing for size. As an ex- 
ample, he told me that No. 1 peas packed this year were fully 
matured; indeed, some of them so much so that they had to be 
sold as standards, about 9,000 cases of his pack of No. 1 sieve 
having to go out as standards.” 


We are citing nothing new or novel when this fact—for fact 
it is—is mentioned, and yet it marks a change in the methods 
of canning that should be mentioned in passing. No. 1s—or, as 
they were formerly called, “Petit Pois,” or little, tiny peas—were 
always understood to be the small, only party grown peas of the 
regular varieties; small because they had not obtained the same 
growth as the others, and, therefore, were more tender. Ten- 
derness was, therefore, expected with the size, and it was nearly 
always there. Of late years they have been producing a pea 
which, when fully matured, is smaller in size than usual, some 
of them coming within the size of the former Petit Pois. There 
can be no fault. found with this progress in the pea-growing art, 
and yet it would be a shame if we had to grade these former 
Petit Pois into fancies, choice, standards and off grade. How 
would ’Petit Pois Off Grade” sound on a labe)? or, as would 
have to be used now, “No. 1 Off Grade’? 


They have done somewhat the same thing in the develop- 
ment of sweet corn, now having a sma!l-grained variety, when 
fully developed, which has the same appearance as the former 
young, very tender corn which went into the fancy grades. Both 
of these dwarfs or runts may develop in old age to be as tough 
as the largest of their larger brethren, and if this is to go on, 
size will cease to be a guide to quality. The writer of the 
above letter intimates that he wonders if this is any advantage, 
and it is certainly open to very serious question. 


The No. 1, or Petit Pois, pea has been badly overrated and 
not properly explained to the consuming public. It is mainly 
good for garnishing, has little or no substance, and has a tender- 
ness that is not at all the same as that in No. 3, for instance. 
Most canners will admit that it is not a “good eating” pea. Not 
so, however, with the small-grained corn. The small, pearly 
grains of corn are the real “roasting ear” stage, the time when 
the corn is at its finest. They may not contain the same amount 
of food calories, have not the starch and fibre, and possibly not 
as much sugar, by chemical analysis, but they sure are “good 
eating.” This is a question for the far-sighted business canners, 
because the consuming public must not be lead astray in this, 
but must be properly educated. Remember, we have an immense 


class of eager learners, and we cannot afford to take any chances 
with them. 


ANNED FOODS WEEK MATERIAL—Seldom has any in- 
C dustry been given such remarkable testimony of its worth 

as that given to canned foods by a world-renowned food 
expert—Sir William Willcox, of London. There are millions of 
Doubting Thomases as regards canned foods, but many can be 
converted if the following is brought to their attention. Here is 
Canned Foods Week fodder for all caliber of guns, and if it is 
not extensively used—given to every newspaper in the country— 


it _ show a lack of attention that might easily bé called crim- 
inal. 


_ We have just received from the Department of Commerce 
this official statement, and we give it just as it came: 


CANNED GOODS AND FOOD POISONING—An address 
has just now become available, delivered before the Provision 
and Canned Goods Trade Section of the London Chamber of 
Commerce last year by Sir William Willcox, who for twenty 
years was scientific adviser to the Home Office, and whose repu- 
tation in the world of science during many years has been of the 
highest, says Consul General Robert P. Skinner, London, in a 
report to the Department of Commerce. While this address was 
intended primarily for the information of British traders, it may 
be remarked that of the enormous quantities of canned goods re- 
ferred to as having been consumed, with satisfactory results, 
during the war, certainly a large proportion, perhaps even a pre- 
ponderate portion, was imported from the United States. Sir 
William Willcox relates that formerly it was thought that there 
was danger of poisoning from eating canned food, because of 
the food becoming contaminated with tin, or with lead or copper. 
But we now know that the danger of metallic poisoning from the 
eating of such foods is practically nil. “I have never met with 
a case,” said he, “in a fairly large experience of food poisoning.” 
Furthermore, he reniarked, when we talk of ptomaine poisoning, 
or when we see ptomaine poisoning mentioned in the paper or 
elsewhere, “what is really meant is bacterial food poisoning.” 
He went on to say that in ordinary circumstances, when diges- 
tive difficulties arise, the individual must look for the source of 
the poisoning in his own home, rather than in the provision trade. 
“It is usually to be found,” he said, “at his own door; in his own 
kitchen.” The remaining portion of the address, which is of 
special interest as coming from such a responsible source, is as 
follows: 


“We will now come to, perhaps, the most interesting aspect 
of food poisoning, and that is: the food poisoning which may 
arise from tinned or preserved foods. Now, I think that I can 
make a statement here which will be of great comfort to you all, 
and which will serve to allay alarm as regards the dangers of 
poisoning from tinned food. During the war, as your Chairman 
remarked, I had the privilege of serving in countries where food 
poisoning abounded if there was any possibility—i. e., in the 
tropical countries, Mesopotamia and India, and also in the Dar- 
danelles—and if one became infected with the germ, it produced 
very severe effects. The tragic example of that was the death 
of our beloved Commander-in-Chief, General Maude, who died 
from food poisoning, but not the type of food poisoning we are 
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thinking of now. He died from the effect of cholera germs being 


accidentally present in milk supplied at an Arab entertainment. - 


That was an instance of food poisoning where some other germ— 
the cholera germ—through accidental contamination, or through 
adulteration with impure water, got into the milk, and so gave 
rise to food poisoning. But we are thinking of the dangers of 
poisoning from tinned foods. I never (it would have been brought 
to my notice if cases had occurred) during the war saw a single 
case of food poisoning where the poisoning had arisen from the 
food being poisonous when it was in the unopened tin. We had 
close on to half a million troops in Mesopotamia—Indian, British, 
and the Labour Corps, and accessory troops—and I can honestly 
say that not a single case was brought to my attention. I think 
this was remarkable, especially in countries where the conditions 
were most favorable for food poisoning. 

“T wrote to my friend, General Sir William Macpherson, the 
Editor of ‘The Medical History of the War,’ and I said: ‘I have 
had no personal knowledge of cases of food poisoning from tinned 
foods. Will you tell me something about what happened in 
France, because I think it is so uncommon?’ He wrote back to 
me (I have his letter in my hand) and said: ‘You are quite cor- 
rect in saying that there were very few cases during the war of 
food poisoning from tinned foods. The only cases I can trace are 
three,’ and then he very kindly gave me an account of three 
epidemics which occurred in France. I also saw General W. W. 
Beveridge, the Director of Hygiene at the War Office, and dis- 
cussed this matter of food poisoning with him. He also said: 
‘You are quite right. Food poisoning from tinned foods was 
uncommon during the war, except when the tinned food had beer 
contaminated during the process of subsequent preparation,’ and 
he gave me an additional fourth case. 


“Well, now, I investigated the reports of these four cases 
of food poisoning in the war, three in France and one in Port 
Said. The three in France were all due to contamination of the 
good, wholesome tinned food by carriers in the process of mak- 
ing this food up into pies and stews. Two of them were due to 
the bacillus -aertrycke, and one was due to the bacillus enteri- 
tidis of Gaertner. The fourth epidemic—the one which occurred 
at Port Said—was due to the contamination of wholesome tinned 
milk, the contents having been emptied into a cauldron and then 
allowed to stand in that warm climate, a carrier probably having 
to do with the mixing of the milk. It was due to an infection 
from a carrier of the bacillus aertrycke that this epidemic oc- 
curred. So there, gentlemen, you have the analysis of that great 
experiment—the greatest experiment in history—the feeding of 
many millions of troops for years on tinned foods, and the evi- 
dence as to the tinned food being poisonous was practically nil. 
It is a very marvelous example. I do not believe, gentlemen, 
that public attention has been called to that before. I think that 
this is the first time it has been brought to the notice of the 
public, but I can assure you that it is absolutely true.” 


Now, it is “up to” the canning trade to give this statement 
to the whole public, and we hope it will be done. Let every 
canner, every Canned Foods Week Committee, see that his or 
their best local papers have the story. Be sure they get it—in 
full. They will welcome it. 


AVE YOU?—Have you gotten a fellow-canner to send in 

his subscription to The Canning Trade? Have you visited 

that fellow-canner, sitting in darkness, and told him to 
bring light into his life and business by reading more and be- 
coming better informed? It is a small thing to do, but will 
prove a big thing for the whole industry. It is the ill-informed 
or misinformed canner—the so-called small canner, though not 
always in size of plant nor output—who has been the “tail that 
wagged the dog” in setting market prices. No canner can have 
too much information, but many of them have not nearly enough, 
or not the right kind. When we become a better-informed in- 
dustry on market conditions—because the industry rates very 
high on a productive and efficiency basis—we will become a very 
much more profitable business. The need today is for better 
marketing, better selling methods, because that is where you 
make your money. Too much attention, it might be said, has 
been given to improved production methods—that is, all the 
canners have ever had since the earliest times. Efficient pro- 
duction is essential, very important, but it is not the whole story. 
You might have the finest equipped factory, with every latest 
and time-saving device, but if you sold your output as some can- 
ners now sell theirs, you would land in the poorhouse, as they 
are doing. The crying need of the industry today is for im- 
proved marketing-selling. With that accomplished we will then 
have an efficiently produced article, of high quality, effectively 
sold, and the result could be nothing else but success. 
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PENNSYLVANIA A PIONEER IN FOOD LAW ENACTMENT 


ENNSYLVANIA, a pioneer among the States in the enact- 
ment and enforcement of pure food laws, has waged con- 
tinuous warfare against adulterated and misbranded food 

products ever since 1900. 

“Twenty-five years ago,” says James Foust, director of 
the Bureau of Foods of the Pennsylvania Department of Agri- 
culture, ‘30 per cent of our staple groceries were either adul- 
terated or misbranded or both. Today we can say that less 
than one per cent of the staples are in this unlawful class, 
largely because of the wise enactment and the rigid enforce- 
ment of constructive food legislation. 

“The first food law was passed by a ennastvenia legisla- 
ture in 1895. The Federal Government and many of the 
States followed with similar laws. Today, all but a few of the 
States have enacted fundamental food laws. 

“The chief concern of State food officials is with foods 
that are produced and consumed within the State, as milk, 
cream, eggs, butter, non-alcoholic drinks, ice cream and cold- 
storage products. To protect its people against unwholesome 
articles of food, Pennsylvania regulates the sale of these prod- 
ucts under the various provisions of the pure food law and 
twenty-three laws pertaining to special classes of commodities. 

“Laws affecting special articles of food, such as filled 
milk, skimmed milk, fresh meat, fresh eggs and fruit syrups, 
have been found essential to complete supervision of food 
sales, because the special laws can accurately define what con- 
stitutes an adulteration of the particular article of food, 
whereas a general food law cannot embody a definition that 
properly applies to all.”’ 


AN IMPORTANT WATER-SOFTENING SUIT DECISION 


DECISION recently handed down from the bench in the 
United States District Court, Detroit, declares the patent 
of the Permutit Company, of New York, on their zeolite 

water-softening system, absolutely void. 

The case is one of the most important patent suits in re- 


cent years, and is of particular interest to the readers of this 
journal. 


The suit was brought by the Permutit Company to re- 
strain the Wayne Tank & Pump Company of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
patent infringement being claimed. 

The Wayne Tank & Pump Company has attained a lead- 
ing position in the water-softening industry. It manufactures 
both domestic and industrial water-softening systems, many of 
the latter having been supplied to this field. 

Judge Arthur J. Tuttle, who devoted nine days to the 
hearing, was aided by his knowledge of the German language. 
Much of the testimony was given by witnesses brought here 
from Germany, by both plaintiff and defendant. 

Judge Tuttle declared, in his decision, that August Neu- 
mann, a civil engineer and filter manufacturer, of Reppen, 
Germany, and the star witness for the defendant, had origi- 
nated the first commercially successful zeolite water softener. 

He further held that the Permutit Company had no more 
right to the exclusive use of the mineral known as zeolite, and 
in this country dug out of the ground in New Jersey, than a 
man would have to a patent on ‘‘water running down hill.” 

Excerpts from the decision follow: 


“T started out with the presumption that this patent (the 
Permutit patent) was valid,’ said Judge Tuttle.* * * That 
put the burden on the other people (the Wayne Tank & Pump 
Company). * * * That burden shifted early in the case, 
because in the hearing here early I began to discover the in- 
definiteness, the uncertainty and the unsatisfactory things 
about the patent in suit (the Permutit patent). 

“The reason this case has taken nine long days is because 
I have seen this matter in a way that did not coincide with the 
decision in the second Circuit, and I have been ‘reluctant to 
reach a decision which is contrary to the decision reached 
there. 


“T have had much to help me which that court did not 
have. I have had more testimony. I have new testimony. 

 * and my decision is that the patent is void. 

‘“* #*  * The patent in suit is no more entitled to the 
credit for the property possessed by zeolites than a man is 
entitled to credit for making water run down hill, or entitled 
to a patent on gravity. It is a natural property know to the 


world, known to the art (of water softening), prior to the 
time of the patent in suit.’ 
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150 No.3 Sanitary Ends a Minute 


“BLISS” Automatic Top and Bottom Press 


HEN you buy BLiss Automatic Top and Bottom 

Presses you also buy production with precision. 

It is machinery in which is incorporated a 
knowledge gained in our sixty-five (65) years of press 
building. These machines are liberally proportioned 
and accurately built, insuring long life. One feature: 
The strips are fed from the magazine to the feed bar by 
a very easy motion, eliminating jars and vibration. 
When arranged with curler and stacker the ends are 
automatically curled and stacked, ready for compound- 
Patented ing. 


WRITE NOW FOR DETAILS 


Bliss for Machinery 


E. W. BLISS CO. woxxs BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


SALES _ DETROIT CLEVELAND CHICAGO = =—~PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS BUFFALO CINCINNATI NEW HAVEN 
OFFICES ( Dime Bank Bldg. Cleveland Discount Bldg. Peoples Gas Bldg. Oliver Bldg. Boatmen’s Bank Bidg. Marine Bank Bldg. Union Trust Bldg. Second Nat'l Bank Bidg. 


American Factories: BROOKLYN, N.Y. HASTINGS, MICH. CLEVELAND, OHIO. SALEM, OHIO. 
No. 338 REPRESENTED ON THE PACIFIC COAST BY 
— BERGER & CARTER CO.—San Francisco, Cal., Los Angeles, Cal., Portland, Ore. 


LANDRETH GARDEN SEEDS 


SPOT OR 1923 CROP SEEDS 


We have for spot delivery, a few Alaskas, Green 
Admirals, Advancers and White Admirals. These 
are all short. Sweet Corn is short. We still have 
some however. Write us for prices. 


We also have the following for spot delivery—— 


Peas Okra Cabbage Cucumber 
Corn Tomato Spinach Snap Beans | 
Beet Squash Pumpkin Cauliflower 


Dwarf Lima Beans 
Or any other varieties you may want. 


FUTURE OR 1924 CROP SEED 
When ready to place your Contract order for 
delivery after 1924 crop is harvested, write us for 
prices. 

If we had not grown good seeds, given fair prices and 
careful attention to business, we would not be the 


oldest Seed House in America, as this is our | 39th 


year in the business. 
D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 
BRISTOL, PA. 


Business Established 1784 
139 years in the Seed Business. 
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THE WISCONSIN BUSINESS SESSIONS 


Meetings of “Sections’—Election of Officers—Exhibitors and_ 


the Booths. 


R. Wollum’s picture of Wisconsin contented home life 
is so good it deserves repetition: 


A WISCONSIN IDYL 
Response to Address of Welcome — Wisconsin Pea Packers’ 
Association Convention, by Henry M. Wollum, of Owen 
Canning Company, Owen, Wis., on Nov. 13, 1923. 


Living in delightful Northern Wisconsin, there is a family 
of eight: father, mother and six sons and daughters. Not un- 
like a great many other homes in the world, their home has 
an atmosphere that you become immediately conscious of when 
you step into the yard or within the shelter of the roof. The 
only difference between their home and some others, in this 
respect, is the degree with which you become conscious of that 
atmosphere. 


When you go into this house, cozily nestled between pic- 
turesque hills, you feel a cordial reception. You know that 
you are welcome and you feel that the hospitality is deep- 
seated and sincere. There immediately springs up within you 
a love for the household, a strong attachment for the father 
and mother and the sons and daughters of this wonderful fam- 
ily. You feel a most persistent longing to go no further, but 
to remain there where all is so serene and restful. 


As you prolong your stay you become aware that each 
and every member of the family is thinking of you; that in a 
hundred ways they are doing and saying things that make you 
comfortable and happy to be with them. No doubt you, too, 
can think of such a home in your own community, where the 
warmth of such hospitality makes of it the center of social life 
and the logical meeting place of the countryside. 

I believe that I am voicing the sentiment of the Wisconsin 
Pea Packers’ Association, the Womans’ Auxiliary, and the 
many friends of both organizations who come to Milwaukee 
to attend this convention, when I liken Milwaukee to the home 
to which I refer and the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce to 
the father and mother of this home. I believe there is no one 
in this auditorium today who does not feel the sincere wel- 
come, the warm cordiality and the true friendship of this great 
Wiscinsin city, just as we of our community feel the congenial 
spirit of that home. 


After listening to the words of welcome so sincerely 
spoken by Mr. Cleveland, that assurance of Milwaukee hos- 
pitality and welcome, given to us in addition to that welcome 
which we already feel, I am glad to say to you, Mr. Cleveland, 
that your message has been received and duly deposited in the 
archives of our hearts. We are experiencing that feeling of 
welcome which adds so much to the comfort and happiness of 
our short stay. 

Speaking for all who come from out in the State and from 
the country at large who are your guests for three days, and 
for our organization, the Wisconsin Pea Packers’ Association, 
I thank you for your kind words of welcome and for the pleas- 
ures that are ours due to your thoughtful care and planning. 
We appreciate all you have said and the arrangements made 
in anticipation of our coming. We are glad to be here, proud 
that you hold our industry in so high esteem, and happy to 
know that our presence in your midst gives you sincere 
pleasure. 


MEETING OF THE KRAUT SECTION 
Milwaukee, November 12th, 1923. 


The Kraut Section met the afternoon of November 13th at 
the Hotel Wisconsin. We had a fair representation of Wis- 
consin kraut packers and just talked over our problems in an 
informal way. 

Main discussion was on the question of employing a bac- 
teriologist who would work with the University of Wisconsin 
in determining just what sauerkraut is and just what the 
problem of the packer was; that is, is it a cultural or manu- 
facturing problem. The packers of Wisconsin are not satisfied 
with present production methods, because it is almost impos- 
sible to fix any definite standards for this product, and until 
it is possible to do this, consumption is not going to grow the 
way it should. 

The Wisconsin packers present were given to understand 
that the National Canners’ Association was contemplating bac- 
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teriological and chemical research work, and it was decided 
to await this body’s decision, at the National Convention, and 
to do our part if they decided to go ahead; and if they 
did not, the Wisconsin packers would work out a plan for 
themselves. 

The importance of work of this kind ig almost impossible 
of over-emphasis, because in a nationally advertised product 
you have uniformity or we are not going to reach the goal we 
set ourselves. The advertising of the National Kraut Packers’ 
Association is effective and good, but it has to be backed up 
by a uniform product. How are we to pack a uniform product 
when there does not seem to be any scientific basis on which 
to base production methods? We have positive knowledge in 
working with most canned foods, but kraut hag been neglected 
and positive knowledge is lacking on the part of both the 
packer, bacteriologist and chemist. Wisconsin packers are de- 
termined to see this through, if we have to do it ourselves, but 
are ready to do our part if the National Association decides 
to take up this work. 

Wisconsin is forging ahead in kraut, and it is only a ques- 
tion of a short time before it will occupy the same place the 
pea-packing industry does in point of production. We feel 
that we pack kraut of equal quality right now, but we want to 
know how to assure ourselves of a uniform product if it can 
be done. Do not think that this is an impossible objective at 
all and is simply a question of trained brains and time. 

The officers of the Section are: W. I. Berg, Onalaska, 
chairman; Robert Kurth, Neillsville, secretary and treasurer. 


THE CORN SECTION MEETING 
Milwaukee, Monday, November 12, 1923. 


HE principal speaker at the meeting of the Corn Section 
Monday afternoon was Prof. E. D. Holden, of Madison, 
who has done considerable work on the improving of 

strains of canning varieties of sweet corn, and after reviewing 
his work in plain language that any layman, could understand, 
he emphasized the importance of using home-grown seed, or 
at least seed that was acclimated, as being far more satisfac- 
tory than seed brought in from other States, not only because 
of its greater productivity, but also because proper selection of 
ears could be made before shelling, thus getting corn more 
true to type, more uniform in time of maturity, thus increas- 
ing the yield as well as improving the quality. 

In the discussion that followed it developed that more 
successful corn packers of the State were getting away from 
the production of standard grades by directing their efforts 
toward the smaller grain varieties, such as Crosby, Country 
Gentleman, Narrow Grain Evergreen, Golden Bantam, etc., 
because of the fact that there was at least a small profit in the 
better kinds of corn, whereas the production of Evergreen corn 
in standard and extra standard grades was usually done with- 
out profit, and for the last few years at an actual loss. 

The chairman of the Section stated that while Wisconsin 
packed over 700,000 cases of corn in 1922, considerably over 
the total packed by our sister State, Minnesota, yet the fact 
remained that because Minnesota had for years specialized on 
one kind of corn, that is Fancy Crosby Corn, Minnesota corn 
was known in practically all of the better markets as an active 
competitor with corn from the State of Maine, and in at least 
some instances now had the preference over corn from Maine, 
and gave it as his opinion that Wisconsin could, within a few 
years’ time, build up a reputation for quality corn that would 
be second only to her reputation for peas, as we had climate 
and soil conditions on a par with either Maine or Minnesota. 

After further discussion along the line of improving qual- 
ity by eliminating the coarser grain varieties, it was moved 
that a committee be appointed to study the situation, and 
that at some future time a special meeting be called of the 
Corn Section, at which time a full attendance might be rea- 
sonably expected, at which time the committee would make a 
comprehensive report, showing the volume now being produced 
in Wisconsin according to different varieties, and make an 
effort for the State to concentrate on a few of the better vari- 
eties that were being successfully produced within the State. 

The following committee was appointed: Theodore An- 
derson, Augusta, chairman; George Greb, Shawano; George 
Shorer, North Freedom. 


Since the adjournment of the session the secretary has 
already circularized the members of the Corn Section, advising 
that this spcial meeting of the Corn Section would be held at 
the time of the proposed Short Course to be given by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin at Madison some time early in December, 
at which time the members of the committee will make their 
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report and an effort will be made to start Wisconsin in a for- 
ward movement for the production of higher quality corn than 
she has produced in the past. 


MEETING OF THE BEAN SECTION 


Of the Vegetable and Fruit Packers’ Auxiliary of the Wiscon- 
sin Pea Packers’ Association. 
Hotel Wisconsin, Nov. 12, 1923—5.30 P. M. 


HE meeting was called to order by the chairman, Mr S. 
Williamson, the following plants being represented at the 
meeting: Coleman Canning Co., Gillette Canning Co., 
Lakeside Packing Co., Hortonville Canning Co., Shawano Can- 
ing Co., Neilsville Canning Co., Falls Canning Co., and Samp- 
son Canning Co. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour, the reading of the min- 
utes of the previous meeting was dispensed with It was 
moved and seconded that the present chairman and secretary 
be elected to serve for the coming year. Motion carried. Mr. 
S. Williamson, of Neilsville, and Mr. R. A. Greb, of Coleman, 
to serve as chairman and secretary, respectively. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour and the limited time, it 
was moved and seconded that the chairman and secretary be 
instructed to confer with the officers of the Kraut, Beet and 
Corn Sections and arrange a date fo r holding an adjournment 
of the meeting not later than December 1st. Motion carried. 
Motion to adjourn. 


THE RESOLUTIONS 
Wisconsin Pea Packers’ Association, Milwaukee, Nov. 15, 1923 
The Committee on Resolutions feels that much construc- 
tive work has been done at this Convention, and wishes to di- 
rect the attention of the membership to the following: 


Seed Stocks. 

It has been common knowledge for almost as long as peas 
have been canned that much of the seed stock has not been all 
that could be desired or what it should be, and the Associa- 
tion has for years been making every effort to secure improve- 
ment, and to this end has been watching with much interest 
and hope the great work of Professor Delwiche at the Ashland 
Station, and is much gratified to realize at this Association, 
the plan of which was adopted yesterday, the method and ma- 
chinery that will enable the canners themselves to assist in 
developing and multiplying new varieties and strains, purify- 
ing old strains and maintaining the purity of all strains, and 
in time it is hoped to distribute among its stockholders and 
seedsmen pea seed in the pedigree of which we may have great 
pride. 

Association Label. 


We believe the action taken yesterday, November 14th, 
in adopting the plan presented by the directors to authorize 
a so-called Association label, the use of which in due time may 
and should become a great stabilizer for the industry, and as 
time permits the perfection of the plan, it will become ap- 
parent to all that it is reasonable, conservative, inexpensive 
and will be of direct or indirect benefit to all at very low 
cost to each. 


Canned Foods Week. 


It is hardly necessary to dwell upon the necessity of sup- 
porting Canned Foods Week, as its advantages are so plainly 
apparent to require no comment except to urge upon every 
Wisconsin canner the desirability of promptly supporting the 
National Canners’ Association Committee with a check. 

National Canners’ Association Warehouse Plan. 

We believe this plan to be absolutely fair and just to both 
canner and distributor, as it restores the much-discussed swells 
problem to its former status, except that in case a canner 
wishes to examine swells reported and charged to him, he may 
if desired, have them returned to the nearest zone warehouse, 
and there be examined, either by himself or by experts from 
the National Canners’ Association Laboratory in the presence 
of the food officials of the city and State in which they are 
held and the probable cause of spoilage determined. It is in 
effect, if not in name, a court of appeal, and we urge the adop- 
tion of its principles and their incorporation in the contracts 
of our membership. 


Research Work. 


We should be much gratified with the progress made by 
Professor Dudley and his assistants in their fight on the pea 
louse. We recommend that this Association be represented at 
the conference called by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
in Washington next week. 
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We recommend greater activity of a co-operative nature 
between the Association and the State University, and the con- 
tinuation of our Raw Products Committe, that they may aid 
the University in directing more attention to our problems to 
the end that our industry be safeguarded. 


The members of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Wisconsin 
Pea Packers’ Association wish to express warm appreciation 
of the courtesies extended to them by the Allied Industries. 
The generous entertainments provided for the Auxiliary on 
this and former occasions have contributed greatly to the in- 
terest and pleasure of its annual meetings, and its sincere 
thanks are offered to its liberal host. , 

Be it therefore resolved, that we endorse and support the 
Seed Corporation, the Association Label and Canned Foods 
Week, also the work of Professor Delwiche on Seed Peas and 
Professor Dudley on Pea Louse, ag well as Professor Vaughan 
and Dr. Fred Jones and others on other contructive work; 
and that we endorse and support the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation warehouse plan for handling swells, and that we con- 
demn the so-called flat allowance as wrong in principle and 
prejudicial to the safety of the consuming public, as it pro- 
vides no way to insure the destruction of swells. 

Be it further resolved, that we deplore the abnormal ad- 
vance in spot seed peas, and the announced advance in the 
price of cans, because these advances will in the main have 
to be absorbed by the canner, for in our efforts to stabilize 
prices in the interests of increased consumption, we fear that 
material advance in the price of canned peas will tend to cur- 
tail consumption. 

Be it therefore resolved, that this Association protest 
against what we consider unwise and unwarranted advances 
in these important items as detrimental and prejudicial to 
the industry. 


It is most fitting at this time to say a word of commenda- 
tion and appreciation of the retiring President of this organ- 
ization, J. A. Hagemann, who for twelve years of loyal, unsel- 
fish and diligent service has had a major part in bringing 
about the growth and success of our Association. To him we 
owe a great debt of gratitude. To him is due in a large meas- 
ure the accomplishments of this institution, and to his untir- 
ing efforts is due the fact that he Wisconsin Pea Packers’ 
Associaion is one of the largest and most progressive associa- 
tions in this country. 

Too much cannot be said in commendation of this gentle- 
man. He has spent more time, more energy and more enthu- 
siaum for the Association than has any other one individual. 
He has been true to his trust and deeply mindful of the con- 
fidence and responsibility placed in him. 

It has been our pleasure to have kept him in office. It 
has been our good fortune to have had him for an officer and 
president. 

This Association, in meeting assembled, fully appreciates 
the great services he has rendered. In token of that apprecia- 
tion and the friendship we feel for him, and as a vote of 
thanks for all the loyal enthusiasm and untiring work he has 
done for our Association, we as a committee ask this conven- 
tion to arise and to remain standing for a moment. 

Respectfully submitted, 


F. A. Stare, Chairman, 
Charles Yunker, 
H. C. Sorensen, 
H M. Wollum, 
Wm. Opitz, 
Committee on Resolutions. 
The resolutions were unanimously adopted; a standing 


vote of thanks to retiring President Hagemann was given 
amid loud applause. 


MEMORIALS 


WHEREAS, through the wish of our Creator, Carl W. 
Hutchinson has been called from this existence; and 

WHEREAS, the deceased has been an active and indus- 
trious worker while associated with us, now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Association, in assembled conven- 
tion, express its gratitude for his conscientious efforts and 
helpful activity; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That a copy of this resolution be sent to all 
trade journals, a record of it spread upon the minutes of the 


Association, and a copy of it sent to the immediate family of 
Mr. Hutchinson. 
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WHEREAS, Divine Providence, in Its infinite wisdom, has . 
taken from our midst William C. Leitsch, and 


WHEREAS, Mr. Leitsch has been instrumental and a vital 
factor in promoting the welfare of our industry, had diligently 
given of his time and ability, and 

WHEREAS, the pea packing industry has been materially 
benefited by his able and generous contributions, by his broad- 
gauged vision and timely advices, and 

WHEREAS, Mr. Leitsch has always fought for the best 
interests of our institution and has helped to overthrow those 
interests detrimental to it; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this Association record its sincerest 
gratitude for the constructive and untiring efforts to the pea 
packing industry. Be it further 

RESOLVED, That this assemblage pay a tribute to the 
memory of Mr. Leitsch by standing in silence for a moment 
immediately after the adoption of this resolution. Be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That the industry perpetuate his well-found- 
ed principles and emulate his contributions by whole-hearted 
co-operation and loyal support to all beneficial work fostered 
by him; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That a copy of this resolution be sent to all 
trade publications, a copy entered into the records of this con- 
vention, and also copies sent to the firm of which he was part, 
as well as to his immediate relatives. 

Respectfully submitted, 


J. P. Kraemer, Chairman, 
H. A. Johns, 
Dr. T. O. Goeres, 
Charles H. Karch, 
Wm. Blodgett, 
Memorial Committee. 


All stood facing west (towards Columbus, Wis., the last 
resting place of dear old ‘‘Billy’’ Leitsch.) 


THE JOINT SESSION OF THE WOMEN’S AUXILIARY WITH 
GENERAL CONVENTION 
President Mrs. A. C. Friday Speaks. 
Milwaukee, Wednesday, November 14th, 1923. 


T is again my pleasure, in behalf of the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
I of the Wisconsin Pea Packers’ Association, to welcome you 

who have come from near and far to the seventh annual 
session of this Auxiliary. 


It seems but a few days since we last assembled here, 
but in the book of time another page has been turned and the 
story of a year is told. We are gathered here from all parts 
of our wonderful State with the one thought—of helping to 
make this session a success. Each year we look forward to 
these meetings as the pleasant means of forming new acquaint- 
ance and strengthening old friendships. 


We are here to review the achievements of the past, the 
problems of today and the unlimited possibilities for the fu- 
ture of this Auxiliary. Those of you who are here for the first 
time, we hail with pleasure your coming among us and extend 
a welcome of sincere and hearty good fellowship. May all the 
feeling of strangeness pass away and the days spent with us 
leave pleasant memories and the desire to come again. 

The ladies held a very enthusiastic and enjoyable session, 
the main discussion, according to schedule, to be how to ac- 
quaint housewives with the value of canned foods. Men are 
fond of ‘“‘ragging’’ the ladies with talking of nothing but 
clothes and fashions; but this Women’s Auxiliary is different, 
if that accusation be true—and it isn’t. 

The New Officers—The new officers elected this year are: 

President—Mrs. A. A. Burr, Waterloo, Miss. 

Vice-President—Mrs. Hazen Paul, Markeson. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Mrs. Fred Hulbert, Fall River. 

The Convention saw to it that the ladies were entertained 
during the Convention—at a special luncheon, at theatre par- 
ties, and at the big dance on Wednesday evening. 


The Election. 
President—F. T. Clark, Waupun. 
Vice-President—J. J. Wittenberg, Cedarburg. 
Treasurer—wW. I. Berg, Onalaska. 
Secretary—A. H. Fuhremann, De Forest. 
Business Secretary—W. E. Nicholoy, Madison. 
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Directors—R. B. Johns, Antigo. 

J. W. eniger, Beaver Dam. 
W. F. Kelly, Fond du Lac. 
G. J. Coxe, Humbird. 

Change in By-Laws—The articles of incorporation and 
by-laws were amended to include, as members of the Wiscon- 
sin Pea Packers’ Association, all packers of vegetables and of 
fruits. The time of annual meeting was also changed from 
the second Tuesday in November to the last Tuesday in 
October. 


The Auxiliary Dinner—As usual, the Vegetable and Fruit 
Packers’ Auxiliary gave a dinner on Monday evening at the 
Hotel Wisconsin. There was an air of sadness about it, this 
year, because everyone recalled that it was at this dinner last 
year that ‘Billy’ Leitsch made his last formal appearance 
before any body of canners as toastmaster of this dinner. His 
memory was fittingly observed on this occasion. 

President Hagemann acted as toastmaster, and after a 
sumptuous dinner, the toastmaster called upon first one not- 
able and then another for a brief addiess, and they were main- 
ly in the lighter vein. 


EXHIBITORS AT THE AUDITORIUM 


Directory of Kilbourn Hall—Albert T. Bacon & Co., booth 
No. 9; W. W. Barnard Seed Co., 25; Burt Machine Co., 15; 
Burt Williams, McDonald, Sprague & Co., 27; Central Wis- 
consin Supply Co., 23; Diamond Crystal Salt Co., —; Everett 
B. Clark Seed Co., 16; Continental Can Co., 1; Dallman & 
Cooper Co., 5; J. B. Ford Co., 17; H. B. Fuller Co., 11; 
Grocers’ Supply Co., 28; Hansen Canning Machinery Co., 8; 
Hummel & Downing Co., 10; N. B. Keeney &Co., 21; Kieck- 
hefer Container Co., 20; Fred H.. Knapp Co., 12; Lawrence 
Paper Mfg. Co., 6; Leonard Seed Co., 3; The Nitragin Co., 
14; Northwestern Lithographing Co., 2; A. W. Pinger Box 
Co., 4; Peerless Husker Co., 13; Pyrene Co., 19; Rogers Seed 
Co., 7; Sinclair-Scott Co., 24; Sprague Canning Machinery Co., 
13; Staub-Richardson Co., 18; Waldorf Paper Products Co., 
26; West Disinfecting Co., 19; Wilmanus Bros. Co., 22. 

Directory of Juneau Hall—American Can Co., booth No. 
212; Chisholm-Scott Co., 209; Crary Brokerage Co., 211; F. 
G. Findley Co., 220; Frank Hamachek, 222; Huntley Mfg. 
Co., 228; Meinrath Brokerage Co., 214; Nichols, North, Buse 
Co., 207-208; Nivison-Weiskopf Co., 224; Paine Lumber Co., 
228%; J. M. Paver Co., 218; Permutit Co., 219; Reeves- 
Bond Sales Co., 227; J. B.. Rice Seed Co., 216;' Schaefer Mfg. 
Co., 225-226; A. Geo. Schulz Co., 213; The United States 
Can Co., 207%; U. S. Printing & Lithographing Co., 215; 
Lansing B. Warner, Inc., 217; Wisconsin Brokerage Co., 223; 
Wisconsin Pea Packers’ Association, 221; Worcester Salt 
Co., 210. 


CHAIN BELT HAVE DIRECT COAST REPRESENTATIVES 


HAIN Belt Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, manufactur- 
C ers of Rex chain, transmission machinery and conveying 

equipment, formerly represented on the Pacific Coast by 
Meese & Gottfried Company, San Francisco, has established 
direct factory branches and warehouses in Portland and Seat- 
tle. Arrangements have also been made with the Washington 
Machinery Depot, Tacoma, Washington, to carry a large stock 
of Rex chain and transmission machinery. Other stocks will 
be placed in important centers throughout the Pacific North- 
west for the prompt handling of local requirements. 

The Northwest territory, with headquarters at Portland, 
will be in charge of Allen; C. Sullivan, M. E., a graduate of the 
University of Washington. Mr. Sullivan was formerly con- 
nected with the Allis-Chalmers Company, of Milwaukee, and 
more recently with Smith & Watson Iron Works, of Portland, 
as chief engineer. Just previous to his association with the 
Chain Belt Company he was engaged in special sawmill work 
as consulting engineer. 

Don B. Catton, formerly with Meese & Gottfried Co., and 
later engaged in the machinery supply business on his own 
account, will be the special sales representative for the Port- 
land office. The Seattle and British Columbia territory will be 
handled by Wm. F. Nichols, out of the Seattle office Mr. Nich- 
ols for the past 11 years has been connected with the Meese 
(& Gottfried Company, and is considered one of the best-posted 
chain men in the Pacific Northwest 

The Portland office of the Chain Belt Company is located 
at 67-69 First St., Portland, Ore., and the Seattle office at 1040 
Sixth Ave. So., Seattle, Wash. Large stocks are maintained 
at both places. 
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Sanitary Cans for 1924. 


I T is not too early for Canners whose contracts are 
expiring this year to be considering the question 
of their Source of Supply for 1924. 


There are many reasons why our proposition should 
be analyzed: 


Reliability of Service, 
Unsurpassed Closing Machine Equipment, 
General Responsibilty. 


Southern Can Company 


Balti 
timore, Maryland 
: NEW YORK OFFICE: 17 Battery Place. 
Manufacturer of newly developed ‘‘SOCOCAN’’ for Coffee, Peanut Butter, Lard Substitutes, Dry Milk, etc. 


Who Pays the Bill 


When the overflow of syrup caused 
by pushing down high floating fruit, 
as peaches, apricets, pears, etc., is 
not caught and saved, as happens on 
the average Closing Machine. 

A loss hard to estimate, for which 
some one pays. 


A TROYER-FOX with the catch 
basin under the chucking attach- 
ment, saves all the overflow of valu- 
able syrups in a clean sanitary way, 
none of which can get into bearings 
or other working parts to ware and 
damage.the machine. 


Speed 75 to 100 cans per minute. 


| SEATTLE-ASTORIA IRON WORKS us. a. 


Builders of Troyer-Fox Sanitary Can Making and Canners’ Machinery. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


112 Market Street 504 Wrigley Bldg. Metropolitan Bldg., 832 Fort St., 
san Francisco, Cal. 400 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sydney, N. S. W. Honolulu, T, H. 


| 
yj; L. COLLINS R. E. FAIRBANKS GEO. DOWSING THE H.'S. GRAY CO., | 
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THE THOROUGH WORK OF THE CONFERENCE 
COMMITTEE 


Every Section Consulted—All Angles Studied—No Snap Judg- 
ment—Everyone’s Rights Well Considered. 


By James A. Anderson. 
President National Canners Association. 


Afternoon Session—Wednesday, November 7th. 


AM going to discuss what seems to be uppermost in the 
minds of those present and of the whole canning fraternity, 
and perhaps uppermost in the minds of some of the whole- 

sale distributors—at least some of those we met last night were 
fearful of what we are going to do. , 

Before presenting this, however, I am going to preface mv 
remarks with a little stanza I happened to find when I addressed 
the American Wholesale Grocers Association dowr in Washing- 
ton last spring. I came on the scene in a hurrv and did not have 
a chance to prepare a subject and was somewhat at a loss as what 
to say. But I saw their program on the table, looked at it while 
another.speaker was talking, and I read a stanza on that program 
that struck me as being worthy of a very careful consideration, 
and struck me as being a principle on which we could all stand, 
and I was in hopes that wholesale grocers stood on that principle, 
and was glad to know at that particular time before the conven- 
tion was over that the American Wholesale Grocers Association 
stood on that plan. The litle stanza was: 


JAMES A. ANDERSON 
President 


National Canners Associatjon 


When the Master Referee scores 
Against your name 

He will not note 

Whether you won or lost, 

But how you played the game. 


And, gentlemen, that is the principle we’re going to stand 
on, and as a member of the National Canners Association, I pro- 
pose to stand on that principle, and whenever any other prin- 
ciple is advocated that does not afford honesty, justice, and equal 
rights to all concerned, I am going to fight it to a finish. Ap- 

lause. If I go down to defeat, I will go down standing on my 
t for honesty, justice and equality. 


ce Now, to just review a few of the matters that have come up 
in our Conference Committee meeting. and which have been gone 
ever very carefully, I want to say that this plan has not been 
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hung up in a few minutes, but has been given the best and most 


. careful attention of the most conservative men in this industry. 


I was at first very reluctant to advocate it for the reason that it 
had not at that time received proper consideration. I told Secre- 
tary Gorrell that before I could endorse puttin this vlan into 
operation I wanted to have it considered very thoroughly by the 
rank and file of our great industry. I wanted the people out in 
California to consider it, the people over in Maine, and those in 
the southern part of the country, and those in the north—even 
those in Hawaii. And for that reason we called in the Board of 
Directors and the Committee on Finances to meet this week, and 
we had a most splendid representation from all parts of the 
country. Literature had been sent out to each member of the 
Board of Directors, and they had been ‘given a chance to study 
this plan from all its angles before coming to this conference. 

After a thorough and careful consideration of the plan, from 
start to finish, we have come to a unanimous conclusion that this 
plan will offer justice to everybody concerned, from the producer 
to the final consumer. and after all isn’t that what we all want? 

In checking over the causes of spoiled canned foods, there 
was a member of the committee from the National Wholesale 
Grocers Association who made the remark that the laws ought to 
be so stringent that every retail grocer, or anyone else, when he 
found a single bad can on his shelves, would take that can and 
throw it away. 

Well, I wonder if every retail grocer and every restaurant 
keeper, regardless of his nationality, or what his information 
regarding canned foods may be—I wonder if we want to trust 
everyone of them to say whether or not our goods are spoilt or 
whether they are fit for food purposes. And, don’t you think it 
is a good way to get rid of some of the goods and get a return 
on them for labels by “hitting them in the head” with an ax? 

I tell you gentlemen that principle is wrong and does not 
offer a solution or a chance to learn the cause of spoiled goods. 
There is no need to go into details. You know that principle is 
wrong. 

But when those spoiled goods are sent back to the warehouse, 
where they can be examined by technical men who understand 
the nature of the container and what that container should be, 
whether the sealing is properly done, whether the tin-plate is 
proper for canning purposes, whether the make-up is right, and 
whether the processing has been all right or whether there have 
been defects in the processing or preparation—we then can learn 
something worth while. 

Don’t you think such information is of ereat value to the 
canner in the carrying on of his business in the future? 

For example: 

I shipped a carload of canned krout a few months ago. The 
goods were all right when they left the North, where the climate 
was all right. But when they reached their destination, in a 
warmer climate, a complaint came back that at lest half of the 
goods were swells. I told them to put them in storage, and I 
would determine the cause. I know the distributor was honest, 
and sent him his money for the entire carload, as they were 
sold under the guarantee which has been embodied in our con- 
tracts for years. 

I had one case returned, telling them to pick out those that 
were swelled and tc put in four cans that were not swelled. When 
they got back to my warehouse there were no swells. They were 
what we call “flippers.” I will not trust them in any southern 
country without a different process in the future. 

I immediately made an examination of the vacuum in the 
cans, and as a result I found I hadn’t exhausted the cans before 
sealing. I immediately ordered the whole carload sent back to a 
northern jobber, and told him to notify me if there were any cases 
of swells. They all went back; all those “flippers” repented of 
their sins and went back to where they had been while in my 
good can. 

Now, gentlemen, suppose we had adopted the principle that 
was advocated last night. We would simply have destroyed all 
those goods on the assumption that all were swells. That was 
an extreme case, but it is as likely to happen to you as to me. 
We can study these matters, and even the container itself isn’t 
always perfect, and I am glad that some of our good can manu- 
facturers are here. 

But under this plan in the future, I want to tell you, those 
cans are going to be examined not only for their contents, but 
also for the container, and find whether it is the can’s fault, or if 
it is the process. And we are going to clean up the industry as 
far as canned foods are concerned. Now, are you behind this 
proposition ? 

You are sending your goods out as you would send your 
child out to school, and you have a right to protect that child 
when he ges out to school or anywhere else. And you reserve 
the right to bring him home if he goes astray and get him to 
repent. The same with our canned foods. 

On a flat allowance there is no checking up—just hitting 
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PRODUCTS 
SATISFY 


Copper Steam Jacket Kettles 
Kern Lightening Finishers 
Indiana Pulpers 

Indiana Chili Sauce Machine 
Kook More Koils 

Washers and Sorting Tables 
Cypress and Glass Lined Tanks 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Winter Time 
Is Experiment Time. 


Let me help you— 
Improve The Quality 
Of Your Product. 


LeROY V. STRASBURGER 


303 Phoenix Building 
Baltimore, Maryland 


BERLIN QUALITY 


Over 3000 Canning Machines In Successful Operation 


CANNING MACHINERY 


— for the — 
Pea Canner Fruit Canner 
Corn Canner Milk Canner 
Tomato Canner Meat Canner 


BERLIN CANNING MACHINERY WORKS 
BERLIN, WIS. 


Why Not Eliminate 


the chief cause ofswells and flat sours by the useof 


andowle 


Sanitary 
Cleaner and Cleanse” 


which insures a safe, superior, distinctive and 
economical sanitary cleanliness. Order from 
your supply house. 


Over 2,000 distributing centers insure prompt 
delivery and short haul. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs, Wyandotte, Mich. 


CANNERS! 


When visiting Baltimore, call on 
us. Weare located in the midst of 
the Canning Supply and Label 
Manufacturing District. 


We want to sell your Canned Foods for you to the best 
Jobbers in the country. : 
Write or ’phone us - Plaza 3464-3463. 
Howard E. Jones & Company 
406 Water Street, Cor. Custom House Avenue 


Brokers CANNED FOODS 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


gen! 


Model C, 8-Unit 
Capacity 300 per hour 


one operator 


LIGHTNING Box SEALER 


Patented Nov. 5, 1918 


c-8-UNIT $210 —c-4-unIT $115 
Above Prices are Freight Prepaid to Destination. 
Most Efficient, Simple and economical machine for sealing Corrugated and Solid 


Fibre Shipping Containers. Adjustable to a wide range af sizes. Descriptive matter 
on request. 


McSTAY MACHINE CO., Manufacturers 


515 Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles 
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them on the head. I am going to fight for what is right, and I 
know that my canning friends are back of me. 

There are a lot of things I am not coing over as the time 
is passing. Of course they tell us it is an easy matter to accept 
a flat allowance of % of 1 per cent. and let it go at that. But if 
there happens to be more spoilage than that we pay for it; if 
there is less, they pocket the difference. That is the principle of 
the thing. It puts a premium on inefficiency, and tells the 
unscrupulous canner—and we have some of them—‘“never mind 
if you do have a lot of swells, they are taken care of with the % 
of 1 per cent. flat allowance.” If this flat allowance were part 
of the contract, wouldn’t the canner have reason to say, “under 
the terms of our ccntract I am allowed % of 1 per cent. swells.” 
and then proceed tc give them to the jobber? 

In fact, I believe that was one of the things that may have 
caused the introduction of Rule 381-A. There are more swells 
since the flat allowance was put into effect with some jobbers 
than before, and so many more, that the food officials became 
alarmed and said they “can not be returned,” and that something 
must be done. 

If we adopted the principle of the % per cent. allowance, 
it would cause an increase in swelled goods, and it is a dangerous 
precedent to have been made. I am sorry it was ever inaugu- 
rated as it is a danger to canners and a menace to the consumer. 

I heard a gentleman—a prominent canner and president of 
one of the best state associations—say yesterday: 

“In going through a reputable cannery some time ago, I saw 
them putting cans in a case set to one side. I wondered what 
they were doing, and noticed that they were bulged on one end. 
1 finally asked the manager about it. “Well,” he said, “when 
they made a contract they forced me to put in a clause providing 
for % of 1 per cent. flat allowance. And I propose to give them 
what they bought.” 

I don’t know but what distributor got what was coming to 
him and what he paid for. 

I shouldn’t say so much about my good friends, because I 
have to sell canned foods. But they are voing to buy. But I 
have heard a number of members of the National Wholesale 
Grocers Association express themselves as absolutely opposed to 
the % of 1 per cent. flat allowance, or any other flat allowance. 
And one of them says he is the “father of this plan’ and inau- 
gurated it six or seven years ago. 

Our reception last night proved they were cordial, splendid 
fellows. But after all their attitude put me in mind of a darky 
who was brought up before court for a certain crime. He vro- 
tested his innecence very strongly. When all the evidence was 
in, it was so much against him that he judge saw fit to impose 
a very strong sentence. 

The darky then began to mumble to himself. It was loud 
enough for wire to hear him, although no one understood 
what he was sayin 

“All right,” ve the judge, “just for that we will double 
your sentence, Sambo.” 

“But, Judge,” the darky replied, “what all’s the ~stter? Ah 
wasn’t complainin’ nor nothin’.” 

“Well, what did you say? I heard you mumbling.” 

“Well, Judge, Ah was jus’ lamentin’ the fact that ah had to 
go to jail, and was tryin’ to console myself by saying. ‘God-am 
the Judge. God-am the Judge!” 

I want to congratulate the American Wholesale Grocers As- 
sociation on the broad view they took of the plan we submitted. 
They approved of the plan in principle and said they would pre- 
sent it to their committee with their recommendation for adop- 
tion. 

It is up to you in your contracts for future sales or svot 
sales, to incorporate therein and stand back of it, a guarantee 
that the goods will be 100 per cent. perfect, and let’s say to them 
that we will pay for each can of spoiled goods that occurs in 
our pack. We will treat all of them honestly, and will do our 
best for the consumer; and we will co-operate with the food of- 
ficials. And, gentlemen, if you will come along and do this with 
a united effort, I tell you that it is going to be the biggest sten 
in the advancement and progress of our industry that we have 
ever done. 

And I hope and pray that everyone of you will come along. 

President Hill: Gentlemen, you have heard the report of 
your Conference Committee so ably delivered by President An- 
derson and Mr. Royal F. Clark. What disposition do you 
propose to make of it? 

Mr. Lon. A. Sears: Gentlemen of the Western Canners 
Association, I have worked for years as a member of the Con- 
ference Committee. I have followed this subject as closely as I 
could, and I am satisfied gentlemen, that we have arrived at the 
only answer to the problem that could be given. 

I make these remarks, prefacing a motion I desired to make 
that the Western Canners Association adopt the Zonal Ware- 
shouse Plan in taking care of spoilage in canned foods that have 
Yevetofore been taken care of by us as individuals. The same 
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plan, the same method, in the same old way. The only difference 


‘is that if you want them returned they go to the Zonal Ware- 


house. The other details will be just the same. If you have a 
customer who has only a nominal claim for svoilage, you may say 
as heretofore, “Here is your check.” If it seems excessive and 
you want to know more about it, then vou can have the spoiled 
goods sent to the zonal warehouse. That is the whole proposi- 
tion. That is all there is to it. 

I hope that this Association by a standing vote will approve 
this plan. If the details are not all perfect, it—like all plans— 
can have its details corrected as we go along. 

Mr. E. W. Virden: Gentlemen, I was chairman of the Con- 
ference Committee, which naturally has had charge of this ques- 
tion for the Western Canners Association, but the National Can- 
ners Association was handling it and covering more territory 
than we would have. I sat in at the conference, and—by the way 
—three of our members are identical with three members of the 
National Association And I am heartily in sympathy with the 
matter and in favor of the way it has been disposed of, and I 
suggest that the members of the Western Canners Association 
unite with the National Association on this plan. 

Non-members of the Association can have their claims 
handled in the same way for a nominal charge. 

President Hill: All in favor of the motion as made and 
seconded will signify so by saying “Aye.” 

President Hill: The motion has been carried unanimously. 


THE PRICES OF CANS IN 1924 


The Progress of Increasing Costs—Tin Plate Has Advanced— 
Can Prices Must Do So. 


By Geo. W. Cobb. 
General Manager of Sales The American Can Company. 


Wednesday Afternoon Session, November 7th. 


I want first to express my thanks for this opportunity. I 
can’t tell you that I enjoy the work, but I always obey our com- 
mander, Colonel Lee, when he orders me to do something. 

“Not ours to ask the reason why—ours but to do any die.” 
I changed the words somewhat so as to bring them up-to-date. 

I want next to congratulate the Western Canners Association 
most heartily on its seventy-ninth birthday. That is a long life 
for any organization. It has been kept alive by live men—men 
who have done so much for the advancement and uplift of this 
association and the canning industry. 

I shall mention the names of only a few who have worked in 
the building up of this splendid organization. I want to mention 
the name of that great builder and far-seeing one—Daniel G. 
Trench; and also that shining example William Moore. I shall 
also mention the name of one who was the leader of us all—that 
dearly beloved Billie Leitsch. But of all those that have been 
or are, there is none who has done more for your great industry 
through the work of the Western Canners Association and the 
National Canners Association, than our old, stalwart soldier, 
Colonel John A. Lee. I am sure there is no one who has worked 
more honestly, more unceasingly, more ardently, more efficiently, 
and I am sure unselfishly, than has Colonel Lee. 

I am just going to tell you how proud I am to be mixed 
up—if that is the correct term—with your great industrv. You 
know it has changed a lot since I first got mixed up with it. My 
wife won’t let me tell you how long ago that is. But the most 
marvelous changes have come about in the last few years, since 
the war was started. These marvelous chanves and in.prove- 
ments were allied with—if not actually caused by—the war. 

The war has had a lot to do with the canning industry. It 
was started over one hundred years ago—in Napoleon’s time— 
before any of us were warriors—but it did not do much in this 
land of ours until the Civil War. Then. it received a great im- 
petus through that war. Later the Spanish-American War shoved 
it a little further ahead. But it took the great world war to put 
it in its present position. 

We don’t like war, and I am sure we didn’t start the last 
war, but we have to recognize the fact that even war has its 
healthy side. 

What has it done? 

It seems to me it has taken the canning industry out of the 
“lottery” class. A few years ago to admit vou were in the can- 
ning industry, you had to an extent apologize for the fact. The 
canning business is sometimes called a “ame”. I think that is 
a poor word. It no longer is a game. It is a great industry 


working upon and being built upon the same principles that 
affect every other sound business in this land. 

It still has its hazardous side—a sporting element; else it 
Some of us are in it be- 


might not be half so much fun for us. 
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Sinclair-Scott Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Canning Machinery 


Pulp Machines 
Pulp Finishers 


No valves to wear out and leak brine on the 

floor. 

Will not waste brine. 

Fills absolutely accurate. 

Has positive can feed. 

Does not cut Peas. 

Guaranteed capacity up to 129 cans per minute. 
_ No Cams. No Levers. 

Has no RUBBERS to catch cans after they 

become worn. 

Only Filler for BAKED BEANS. 

Has separate measure and separate saucer. If 

measure fails to drop part or all the quantity of 

beans the can will show slack to inspector. 


Model made for No. 1, 2, 3, & 10 cans. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 
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cause we can’t help it;others because they love it; and still others 
because it gives us our living. To me it seems something like a 
story I heard the other day. (At this point my instructor in 
elocution told me to put on my glasses.) Laughter. 

“A Dog Story.” It seems there was a boy that had a houn’ 
dog. His mother did not like the dog as much as did Willie. In 
fact, this dog was reckless and careless. In fact, sometimes ab- 
sentminded. Willie’s mother insisted that he sell the dog. So 
he took the dog down-town one morning. When Willie came 
back his mother asked him if he had sold the dog. “Yes,” said 
Willie, “I got thirty cents for him, and another dog.” 

Now, have you ever noticed how many canners have gone 
out of business “for all time’? Then, a few years later they 
came back in again. “They just had to have a dog”’. 

You know this Western Canners’ Association, like all other 
associations of canners, is not a secret order. Jimmy Anderson 
mentioned the fact that “anyone can get in”. That explains 
why many of us here today. We all belong to allied industries, 
and allied industries covers a multitude of sins. (Laughter) 

I don’t known whether this is orthodoy but we remember 
a lot and gain much from these conferences. But I am sure that 
the biggest benefit we get isn’t the friendship we make, and the 
better understanding and greater confidence we derive, from 
knowing each other. 

What are just a few of the things that have occurred to 
help us since the World War? The output of canned foods has 
doubled in the past ten years. Any industry that has doubled in 
that time is no longer to be looked upon as an “infant” industry. 

What is perhaps the greatest single outcome? A realization 
and acknowledgment of the absolute necessity of quality. It has 
been proven in peas, corn and fruit—and it is going to be proven 
in all lines some day—even tomatoes; also that the way to 
increase your business is by giving the people who buy and eat 
your products, the kind which makes them want more. 

Think of it! Last year the largest pack of peas in the 
history of the industry was followed by a still larger pack this 
year; and now in November, peas in this country are relatively 
scarce. What is the answer to it? In my opinion, “Quality”! 

It costs just as much to pack Standard as it does the other 
kind. A scarcity in lower grades is a blessing in disguise. You 
will pack enough standards without trying. 

You are better prepared now for ouality because of all the 
lastest improvements in cannery equipment. Much has been 
done along those lines. The supvly man is doing his part. And 
financially—most everybody knows now that you have to pay the 
ante before you get into the game. 

What is another result of the War? A terrible thing—the 
Income Tax. Yet that same income tax isn’t to be altogether 
condemned. It has taught us the value of a cost system, for 
you’re got to know what your costs actually are. You just have 
to know because of that same terrible thing—the Income Tax. 

There have been great improvements too in general manu- 
facturing. We are all better manufactures. Weare doing our 
jcb better. We are not only making our products better, but 

cling them better (1 am using the term “we” in an editorial 
yay). All this is better for the jobber and retailer. They want 
something stable. They want to know when they buy that the 
price isn’t going off fifteen cents the next week. 


The canning business is today a much stabler business than 
it was ten years ago. But is it all done? There wouldn’t be 
eny more fun if it were all done. We are going to improve ir 
the next ten years, and before that time is up I hope, improve our 
labels. We are going to make our labels—that most wonderful 
advertising medium we have—do some work for us. We’re 
going to make them talk. We are going to make it easy instead 
of hard to purchase canned foods. We are going to have our 
housewives (if we have more than one—I have one) go to the 
store and pick out just what they want. I know it’s going to be 
a hard, expensive job, but it will be worth it. No doubt about it. 

What is another great thing not previously mentioned, which 
has come out of the War? A better knowledge of how to pack 
your goods. Great things have been accomplished along these 
lines. but there is still much to be learned about canning. 

What has been accomplished along research lines through 
the National Canners and other agencies has been enormous, but 
a lot still remains to be done. That includes a more accurate 
knowledge of resorts, and what occurs on the inside. And 


Swells! That is a subject that always make a canner or can 
maker raise his ears. 


I am not going to enter into that subject of swell allowance 
to jobbers, but I want to say that I believe that all this agitation 
which has been gcing on since the government ruling, is going 
to be beneficial. It is going to make every can manfacturer 
strive to make a little better can. He is going to act his ideals 
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_higher. But more important—the canner is going to pay more 


attention than he has been paying to the processing end of it. 
Then can manufacturer’s ideal is pretty high already—two out 
of a thousand. But Mr. Anderson has called to my attention 
the fact that we weren’t in all cases living up to our side of the 
contract. We’re making them too good. 

What about 1924? .In my opinion the canned foods business 
has never entered a year under more suspicious circumstances. 
The people of this country better realize the value of canned 
foods, and there is a better market ahead. 

Business is scund and stable, but we must remember manv 
years it looked so fine in January and yet the year did not finish 
so well—and vice versa. It seems to me we want to go into the 
new year with our feet on the ground, realizing there is such a 
thing as packing too many goods. The general situation through- 


out the country seems to me sound, but confidence should always ° 


be balanced with caution. 


GEORGE W. COBB ~ 
General Wanager of Sales 
American Can Company 


We are not in a boom period. I am glad we are not. 
Remember, a few years ago we went up in a “boom” and came 
down in a hurry. Business is good and sound and we must do 
all we can to keep it good. Let’s remember the sign “Stop, 
Look and Listen”. A few years ago we paid no attention that 
sign, and we knew nothing about it until after the accident. 

In regard to cans and prices I feel I have something to say. 
Cans are going to be higher next year. JI say it: right out like 
that! They are going to be higher not because the can manu- 
facturer wants them to be higher—at least some of them; but 
for one reason only, and that is that tinplate, the raw material 
out of which cans are made, has advanced in price 75¢c a base 
box since January ist of last year. That will make a higher 
cost for number two cans for the coming year of exactly $2.021 
a thousand, or practically 2’ cents per dozen. There is nothing 
new about that. In fact, tinplate has been at this price mark 
since July 1st of this year. But I haven’t found a canner who 
knew that tinplate reached $5.50 during the year. He knew 
only the $4.75 basis. 

I mentioned a while ago that canned food was a staple in- 
dustry and may I mention one principal reason perhaps, for its 
stability. I refer to stable prices for cans. 

We appreciate cans ought to be cheaper and wish they mighi 
be. But what makes them expensive, and they are expensive—I 
won’t argue that It is entirely a question of labor. After all. 
what is tinplate but he ore out of the ground, plus labor all along 
the line. And the $4.75 nrice prevailed when mill labor was still 
earning $3.00 per day. Wages have materially advanced since 
then, and after all why should they not have advanced? The man 
who works is the man who buys canned foods. 


Just one other statement in regard to price of cans. I am 


sure it is of interest to you. You all know something about the 
higher cost of conducting your own business, and every other 
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SEAL 


Linin Co mpound = 


(G°eL> SEAL Lining Compound is made from Rubber Latex 
—the juice of the rubber tree, containing rubber in all its 
original purity and witha resilience that cannot be retained after 
chemical coagulation. 


You have read the United States Rubber Company’s adver- 
tisements describing their work with Latex. Gold Seal Lining 
Compound is the joint invention of ourselves and their Vice- 
President, Mr. Ernest Hopkinson. It is protected in most of 
the countries of the world by basic patents controlled by us. 


Only in Gold Seal Lining Compound can you get the advan- 
tages of Latex. The can manufacturer works with a solution 
which is both non-toxic and non-inflammable,—the canner 
gets a non-porous rubber gasket in sufficient volume to replace 
paper for the most difficult pack. 


We will gladly supply sample Gold 
Seal Ends and further information. 


DEWEY ¢ALMY CHEMICAL C° 


CAMBRIDGE — MASSACHUSETTS 


Two Billion Cans were sealed with 
Dewalco Compounds in 1923 
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business. 
have increased enormously. Today’s basis price of cans repre- 
sents an increase of only $1.00 per thousand on number twos 
since pre-war times. 

The can manufacturers realize that you want to buv cheaply 
and your interests are theirs. I would call your attention to the 
fact that since the war cans have been reduced in price rela- 
tively more than any other item entering into the cost of canned 
foods. During and immediately after the war tin plate reached 
$7.75, and increases amounting to three dollars per thousand 
cans had occurred in the basis price, irrespectvie of tin plate. 
Today, you have tin plate at $5.50 per base box, and the price 
otherwise reduced from $3.00 to only $1.00 ner thousand cans 
higher than the pre-war period. In other words. outside of the 
question of tinplate the can manufacturer is obtaining onlv $1.00 
per thousand more for No. 2 cans than he did ten years ago. This 
comparatively slight increase has been made possible only by 
marvelous achievements along the lines of higher speed equip- 
ment, economies, and greater efficiencies, all taken in connection 
with the expansion and development of the canning business. 

Now, I haven’t said much and haven’t much more to say, 
except that when we go sailing next year upon the sea of busi- 
ness let’s make sure that our craft is sound and that it is within 
sight of land, so that in case of storm we can get back home, 
and let’s take along that life-boat “Quality.” 


WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING CANNED FOODS 


By Mr. A. H. Millward, 


Of Wakem & McLaughlin, Inc., Chicago, 
Representing the Illinois Warehousemen Association, 
Before the Western Canners’ Association, 
Wednesday, November 7th, 1923. 


S the country grows, its natural resources become more 
A thoroughly developed, the population and business of 

our cities increase, and the problems of distribution be- 
come greater. Seasonal accumulations of raw products and 
manufactured articles must spread over a period of consump- 
tion, and must be taken care of at the time of production. The 
products of one portion of the country must be readily avail- 
able for the use of the entire nation. 


In these problems, the storage warehouse industries are 
playing an increasing important part. There will ever be a 
close tie between the banker and the storage warehouseman, 
both guarding the wealth of others, the former as the cus- 
todian of your funds, and the latter as custodian of your goods, 
each must zealously protect his reputation for integrity and 
responsibility. Goods deposited with a storage warehouseman 
must in many cases be financed through the medium of negoti- 
able warehouse receipts as collateral. In this respect it is es- 
sential that you use every precaution in selecting your ware- 
houseman, so that the receipts he issues may be used by the 
holder anywhere for financing purposes or the transferring of 
merchandise from one party to another. 


Practically all of the best warehouses of the country are 
menibers of the American Warehousemen’s Association, whose 
work and ideals are, I imagine, very much the same as those 
of your own great Association. 

‘Through our methods of cost accounting and standardiza- 
tion: of services we have been able to place our business on a 
basis where we can render you the service you require on an 
equitable basis. 

<I desire to call your attention to the fact that where a 
shipper consigng a car of canned foods to a public warehouse, 
a responsible warehouseman will have already an established 
credit with transportation companies as mentioned, so that 
there will not be any delay'in getting the goods into his ware- 
house for local market, and the service he renders in this re- 
spect is a great advantage to the storer or his representatives, 
so that you may gain the quick selling and access to goods 
upon arrival. I wish to impress upon you, gentlemen, ‘that 
from past experiences the packers and manufacturers, who 
have representatives in this locality, have gained quicker and 
more sales by carrying consigned stocks in public warehouses 
rather than from the present trend of times, which seems to 
have become a habit recently in general business by being put 
on a hand-to-mouth basis, which has proved to be very costly 
to all concerned, and is somewhat of a detriment to the ware- 
houseman and yourselves, owing to a lot of unnecessary extra 
service Gharges, which must be met and could be eliminated, 
and would result in a saving to the consumer, if same were 


Costs of can making, as well as costs in every line, ~ 
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shipped in carload lots, whether for storage purposes of for 
immediate distribution. 

Within the past few years many warehousemen have es- 
tablished credits with their bankers, so that they are in a posi- 
tion to make loans, on merchandise stored and covered by their 
own negotiable warehouse receipts as collateral. Loans can 
be arranged for according to their size, volume and market 
conditions. The amount of loans made on. canned foods 
usually run from 60 to 75 per cent of their market value at 
prevailing rates of interest as charged by banks, and a small 
commission charge is made in addition to cover services, guar- 
anteeing, billing, collecting, attendance, etc., so a certain 
amount of credit must be established at all times by the ware- 
housemen in carrying a large balance on deposit with his 
banker. 

In talking to you today, I have tried to impress upon you 
strongly the desirability of using the best warehouses no mat- 
ter’ where they may be located, and now I wish to call your at- 
tention to the public warehouses of Chicago in particular. 

The reason for the establishment of such warehouses here 
is, of course, the wonderful transportation system which serves 
our city. Chicago is the terminus of twenty-six great trunk 
lines, comprising 40 per cent of the entire railways of the 
United States. 

Fifty millions of people live within one night’s ride of 
Chicago, and it is truly the Great Central Market. Your goods 
stored here are immediately available for distribution wher- 
ever needed. There are in Chicago about twenty large public 
warehouses operating about six million square feet of space, 
all served by direct railroad connections and operated, by men 
experienced in handling all of the various kinds of merchan- 
dise which move through this market. 

The storage and distributing business hag come to the 
front in many ways, by such actions of responsibility taken 
by the warehousemen, and we have all profited by the world- 
wide discussion on the cost of distribution, and, by being able 
to create the good feeling and friendship of our clients, and 
hope that same will last indefinitely, in order to promote and 
increase the great volume of business between these two kin- 
dred industries, the canned food packers, their representatives 
and the warehousemen. 


I wish to take this opportunity in behalf of the members 
of the Illinois Warehousemen’s Association in thanking you 
for past patronage, and assure you that we are always ready 
to co-operate with you in order, to promote the welfare of the 
canning industry. 


GREETINGS FROM THE AMERICAN 
By J. H. McLaurin, 
President American Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 


Y relationship with the canners of this country has now 
M reached that point where I find myself annually look- 
ing forward to the dates when your great body, and 
also that of the National Canners’ Association, will hold its 
convention. I no longer travel to your convention city 
in the performance of a duty, but rather I come here feeling 
it is one of the great pleasures and privileges that it is my 
good fortune to enjoy. ; 

I am remembering, too, that for the American Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association to appear before the Western Canners’ 
Association is a case of Youth entering the presence of Age, 
and I want to know, Mr. Chairman, that I not only come to you 
today with a sense of real pleasure and happiness, but like- 
wise with one of respect and reverence for our octogenarian 
friends. Seventy-nine years, not merely of experience—for if 
your work had been only that your continued existence would 
not have been possible—-but rather seventy-nine years of real 
service in the interest, not alone of yourselves, but of distribu- 
tors and consumers of the United. States. 

We hail, therefore, with intense satisfaction that condi- 
tion of cordiality and friendship and of mutual confidence that 
is today a strong bond uniting the Western Canners’ Associa- 
tion and the American Wholesale Grocers’ Association, and 
thus I bring to you the felicitations and the very sincere good 
wishes of the wholesale grocers of the country that your bow 
may long continue to be strong, and that you may as individ- 
uals and as an organization go forward from this convention 
with renewed courage and inspiration in the splendid work in 
which you are engaged. 


One of the most gratifying phases - the relations be- 
tween the American Wholesale Grocers’ Association and allied 


WHOLESALERS 
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MAX AMS 


CLOSING MACHINES 


for. 


Sanitary Cans 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


We build a Closing Machine for Every Purpose, 
each one the leader in its class, and a Complete Line 
of Can Making Machines just as good as our Clos- 
ing Machines. 

We are the makers of the famous AMSCAN 
CERTIFIED SEALING FLUID -- THE 
GOLDEN BAND. 


AMS No. 128 Closing Machine 
1923 Model, Patented 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE COMPANY 


101 Park Ave., New York, N.. Y. 


BRANCHES: Chicago, Hl., 20 East Jackson Blvd. 
Rochester, N. Y.. 705 Commerce Bldg. 
London, England, 50 & 51 Lime St., E. C. 3 


USE 


HAMACHEK IDEAL 


VINERS AND VINER FEEDERS 
For Better Pack of Peas at Greater Profit 


FRANK HAMACHEK, KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


Manufacturer of Ideal Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adiusters 
ESTABLISHED 1880 
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food trade organizations is that when differences of opinion 
exist with respect to trade problems, there is machinery within 
those organizations for working out adjustments which are 
approximately fair to all, anf happily there also exists the dis- 
position to meet and discuss these problems in a spirit of reci- 
procity. This is notably true of the relations between your 
splendid organization and ours, as evidenced by the results of 
our conferences on future canned foods contracts. 

: The Label Allowance—We now have another matter to 
discuss with you which, while important, is probably of lesser 
import than the contract problem. I refer to the matter of 
a schedule of label allowances which I believe your organiza- 
tion and ours ought to work out and recommend to individual 
buyers and sellers as being fair to both. Probably we could 
take no action which, would be binding upon individual buyers. 
or sellers, but it must be equally true that a schedule worked 
out by a competent committee and based upon current prices 
for labels would be generally accepted by both buyers and 
sellers. 

A number of complaints from wholesale grocers have 
come to my desk during the last few months, stating that label 
allowances offered by canners were entirely inadequate, and 
that they were evidently based upon prices of labels during the 
pre-war period. On account of these complaints we asked 
your officers to grant us a conference at this meeting for the 
purpose of discussing the matter with you. In line with your 
well-defined attitude toward our organization, to which I have 
already: referred, your secretary notified us that a conference 
would be granted during the first two days of your meeting. 

Our office arranged to have a representative committee 
here to engage in this discussion, and I assume they are here. 
As the conference was scheduled for an hour in advance of my 
arrival, I did not have an opportunity to participate in it. I 
hope it has been held and some mutually satisfactory agree- 
ment reached between your committee and ours, which I am 
sure it will be your pleasure to ratify officially. 

The “Swells’’ Question—There is another problem which 
is of vital importance and which I know has been engaging the 
attention of the wholesale grocers and canners during recent 
months. I refer to the question of your protection of your 
product against swells. 

I am not here to discuss with you what means you will 
employ to do a thing I know you men, in obedience to your 
own interests, recognize you must do, and must do thoroughly. 
In my judgment, when the Department of Agriculture pro- 
hibited the transportation of spoiled goods in interstate trade, 
the question of carrying out your guarantees already made is 
put squarely up to you, and it is up to you to work out and 
present a solution that will be satisfactory to your buyers 
holding contracts carrying your guarantee. That you will per- 
form this duty fairly and honorably, I have not the slightest 
doubt. 

Ten or fifteen years ago the grocery trade handled very 
little other than the low grades of canned foods. Now it is 
handling and consumers are demanding quality products, while 
there is diminishing volume and spasmodic demand for grades 
‘that can just manage to pass for human food. 

The indestructible element of quality, as applied to prod- 
ucts in cans, is revealed when it is realized that the consumer 
buys canned foods on faith. That means, of course, that such 
foods throughout their course, from the raw product to the 
consumer’s table, are brought within the province of morals. 
Everone who has anything to do with. the manufacture or sale 
of canned foods is discharging a trust which is reposed in him 
by the consumer and which he betrays at his peril. 

Products of quality! Men of character! So usual is it 
to find them conjoined that it is natural to infer the one is the 
cause of the other. For it seems equally true that men of 
eharacter make or sell goods of character, and that quality 
goods gravitate into the hands of quality manufacturers and 
merchants. 

The Western Canners, by their resolutions and their acts, 
show they do not intend to countenance among their members 
any sub-standard or off-quality men. 

The American Wholesale Grocers’ Association has as one 
of the chief purposes of its organization the inoculation of the 
highest ideals of business conduct. It rejoices that so much 
of the thought of trade meetings and organizations is devoted 
to the affirmation, support and championship of honest goods, 
honest methods and honest men. 


In the course of the development of modern business the 
world has passed through many different stages. There was 
a time when business was a part of the activity of the State 
end the Church. In the Middle Ages, for example, the Church 
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declared that money was unproductive and that no interest 
The interest was declared to be 
usury. It was the duty of the State to determine and fix the 
just price for all commodities. The revolt from this regula- 
tion of business is usually called the Laissez Faire period. It 
is sometimes called the ‘‘let-alone’’ period of business, where 
every man was for himself and the duty of the State limited 
to protection against the foreign enemy. Under this system 
of business was developed the idea of free competition. There 
came later on the idea of co-operation, where producers pooled 
their products and their interests. A new idea is floating into 
definition which may be called business self discipline. 

This idea of discipline business is well worth careful at- 
tention. It means simply that if business men can not or will 
not discipline themselves, they must then be disciplined by 
some force from without. Very naturally that force from 
without would be the power of the State. This new idea, 
therefore, means a choice between the self-regulation or self- 
disciplining business and an extension of government control 
over business. 

In the United States it is undoubtedly true that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission represents the idea of discipline from 
without. A member of that Commission has declared that it 
was analogous to a traffic policeman standing at the crossing 
of the streets. The duty of that traffic policeman is to pre- 
vent confusion of traffic where that traffic desires to go in dif- 
ferent directions. Obviously the chief source of such traffic 
confusion is one of conflicting desires on the part of those who 
travel. One man tries to get the advantage of another in pass- 
ing and such an effort to take advantage results in disadvan- 
tage to all. Such a position, said this member of the Federal 
Trade Commission, that body holds in regard to business. 

Among certain business activities there has recently been 
a very great developmnet in co-operation. On the part of pro- 
ducers co-operation finally means unity of action, and unity 
of action has meant that the judgment and discretion of the 
individual has been yielded to someone else. In co-operation 
there is centralized control. Members of co-operative associa- 
tions bargain away their individual business judgment by 
means of a contract. While co-operation certainly has its ad- 
cantages for the members of the co-operative association, it 
likewise has its very marked limitations. 

The business men of the country responded instantly to 
the statement of the late President Harding when he said, 
“More business in government with less government in busi- 
ness.”” An extension of the power of government control over 
business is essentially contrary to American ideas. The busi- 
ness men of this country want only equal opportunity and not 
paternalism. They want the opportunity to stand squarely on 
their feet and to demonstrate their own capacity for successful - 
business management. 

Diverging from the idea of disciplining business from 
without and from the idea of co-operative association, bound 
together by contract, is this new idea that business men have 
the strength of character and the strength of will to discipline 
themselves. The Secretary of Commerce has frequently de- 
clared his abiding faith in the ability of business men and of 
members of trade associations to develop their own fair meth- 
ods and practices in business. He did not say that a trade 
association should have the power to control or discipline its 
membership; the matter was rather referred to each indi- 
vidual member of the association to see that his business con- 
duct was as it should be. 


It is reported that this idea of placing the responsibility 
for the right conduct of business upon the individual business 
man finds favor with the present Chief Executive of the coun- 
try. It is, in fact, an idea in complete harmony with the busi- 
ness thought of New England from early days. It contains 
also a stimulating challenge to every American business man 
as a test upon his own strength of character and his own prin- 
ciples of fairness and justice. 

It is believed that the business men in this country will 
generally respond favorably to such an idea of self discipline. 
After all what the business manager is, determines in a con- 
trolling way what the business policies are on any individual 
establishment. It is certainly a true American idea that the 
correction of any unfairness should begin at the bottom of our 
commercial and industrial system, that is, in the individual 
establishment. This principle holds no less true in the deter- 
mination of merchandising policies than it does in the deter- 
mining of right labor policies. There would result for this 
country a wonderful period of business prosperity and gen- 
eral good will if every individual business manager should 
this day resolve that for himself and his business he would in 
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CAMERON HAND OPERATED MACHINES 


This double-seamer attaches bottoms to can bodies and covers to filled cans. The 
Compound Applier spreads the rubber cement on the edges of the can ends. These 
machines are suitable for cans from 2" to 6" in diameter and up to 9" high. 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO. 240 N. Ashland St., Chicago, U.S. A. 
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ERMOLD LABELERS 


have “That Something” in their 
operation that has made them 
the recognized standard of the 
packing trade. 


Your entire glass line can be 
SUCCESSFULLY labeled on an 
ERMOLD. 


Edward Ermold Company 
Largest Manufacturers of QUALITY Labeling Machines 
Hudson, Gansevoort and Thirteenth Streets 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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Announcing: Sprague 


An Open Letter 
to the Canning Industry 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 20, 1923 
We are glad to announce that we have 
organizedand fully controlthe Sprague- 
Sells Corporation which on Novem- 
ber 15th will take over the assets and 
assume the liabilities of the Sprague 
Canning Machinery Company. 


Sprague-Sells Corporation 

will have as its President and General 
Manager, Ogden S. Sells who will make 
his future residence in Hoopeston. All 
manufacturing and experimental work 
will be directly under his supervision. 
The General Offices and accounting 
records of the new Corporation will be 
located at Hoopeston, Illinois, in con- 
nection with the Factory. 


PEERLESS HUSKER COMPANY, Inc. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Branch Sales Office 


127 WILSON STREET 
NEWARK, N. Y 
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Successor to Sprague\( 


Peerless Husker Company, Inc. 
will continue to operate as a separate 
Corporation, but as the control of both 
companies is owned by us, there will > 
be close co-operation between them. 
We will build all of the Peerless} . 
Machines that are now offered to the f ) 
Trade, and will energetically carry on} 
our present program of experimental | | 
and development work. 


Millar W. Sells will be the Manager of 
our Buffalo Factory, and under his | 
direction our organization will strive 
to reach even higher standards of pre- 
cision and accuracy than have been 

achieved in the past. | 


SPRAGUE—PEERL#S 


Dependable Canning 


500 N. DEARHC 
CHIGA 
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Sells Corporation 
Canning Machinery Company 


Sales and Advertising to be 
Combined 
The present Chicago Office of the 
Sprague Canning Machinery Company 
will become the General Sales Office 
for our two companies. | 


Neal S. Sells will move to Chicago to. 


personally direct the Sales and Adver- 
tising of both Peerless and Sprague- 
.Sells Machinery. Leland A. Babcock 
will be his collaborator in this work, 
and under them will be an organi- 
zation of Sales Engineers and Sales 
Agents constantly at your Service in 
improving, remodelling or building 
Canning Factories. 


Our Sales Agents 


S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore, Md. 
FF B. Greene Co., Portland, Me. 
Cannon Supply Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 

Frank E. Rundle, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Service Work Also to be 
Combined 


The users of Peerless Machinery 
know Peerless Service. During the 
canning season we will extend the 
Same attention to Sprague-Sells Ma- 
chinery that we have endeavored to 
give to all Peerless customers. 


We hope this enlargement of our work 
pleases you. May we presume to 
request on behalf of the Sprague- 
Sells Corporation that you extend to 
them the same kindly consideration 
and treatment that you have so gener- 
ously extended to the Peerless Husker 
Company, Inc. 


Respectfully yours, 


Ogden S. Sells 
Millar W. Sells 
Neal S. Sells 


SPRAGUE ~ SELLS CORPORATION 


HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 


chinery Backed by Service 


SS SALES DEPT. 
ORN STREET 
AGO 


Branch Sales Office 
704 LEXINGTON BLDG. 


BALTIMORE 
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all transactions do the right thing. There would then be a 
practical application of the principle of self-discipline in busi- 
ness. 

May I thank you for your generous forbearance while I 
have tried to talk to you about some of the things that I con- 
ceive to be of such deep and vital interest to you and to Amer- 
ican business generally? 

(The above is the ‘‘set address’ of President McLaurin, 
but it should be added that he spoke very much to the point 
on the matter of the Warehouse Plan in the settlement of swell 
claims, making the most diplomatic address we have heard him 
make, and we have listened to him often. He said he under- 
stood the Committee from his Association had expressed ap- 
proval of the Plan, and that he felt sure that his Association, 
when their report had been properly presented, would endorse 
their action. He intimated that the Plan seemed fair and just, 
and that if the canners had suggested this form of settlement 
after long study and mature deliberation, he felt sure it must 
be right and would be accepted. We regret that the official 
reporter did not record his exact words, as we supposed he 
was doing, because there were many other points he touched 
upon which the industry could read with pleasure. Among 
others he said that the wholesale grocer must justify his exis- 
tence by rendering efficient service as cheaply as the chain 
store, or he had no right to continue. He is a careful, clear 
thinker, a forceful speaker, with a great wealth of English at 
his command and a complete ability to use it, and we would 
have enjoyed reproducing his address as our readers would 
have in reading it.) 


RAW STOCK STANDARDIZATION 


By Charles W. Hauck, 


Unite States Bureau of Agriculture, 
Before the Western Canners’ (and Indiana Canners) 
Associations. 


OME months ago the suggestion was made to the United 
S States Bureau of Agricultural Economics that we might 
be of service to the canning trade by formulating stand- 
ards for the various fruits and vegetables used in this industry, 
somewhat similar to the grades we have already established 
for the merchandising of these crops for fresh market pur- 
poses. It was felt that if such grades could be made applic- 
able to the purchase of raw stock a basis would thereby be 
created for contracts and other dealings between the canner 
and the grower that could not fail to make more harmonious 
and equitable the business relations between the two, and that 
ultimately would result in a measurable improvement in the 
quality of the stock delivered to the manufacturer. The opin- 
ion was expressed that the government, due to its entirely 
neutral viewpoint could formulate these grades advantageous- 
ly and secure their adoption more readily than if they should 
be proposed by either the manufacturers or the growers. Fed- 
eral grades would not be regarded with suspicion. In this con- 
nection I wish to say that the attitude of this Bureau is a 
wholly disinterested one. We do not seek to further the inter- 
est of the grower at the expense of the canner nor are we champ- 
ioning the cause of the canner with little regard for the grower. 
Our only motive in establishing grades for cannery crops is to 
be of service, if possible, in stabllizing the industry and promoting 
better methods of buying and selling raw stocks. 

During the past summer this Bureau undertook a study of 
certain phases of the canning industry in an effort to determine 
whether Federal grades for cannery crops are advisiable or 
practicable, and if so upon what basis such grades should be 
formulated. The work we have done so far has been confined 
entirely to tomatoes, since that is one of the most important 
crops grown for cannery purposes. Tentative grades for this 
crop have been drafted, which as yet are only provisional form 
and may be revised to some extent before we consider them 
suitable to be recommended as official grades. It has been our 
aim to so construct these standards that they will dovetail closely 
with good commercial practice. 

Their Desirability—There is little question as to the desira- 
bility of standards. If tomatoes could be bought by the canner 
on the basis of grade and a price paid for this raw stock that is 
commensurate with the quality delivered rather than on a flat 
average basis, one of the elemental problems of the manufacturer 
would undoubtedly be on the way to solution. I believe that 
each one of you is striving, more or less diligently, to put out a 
high grade product, and if you are to do this you must have good 
materials to work with. You cannot take out of the can better 
goods than went into it. It is my belief, therefore, that you will 
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welcome any proposition that suggests the possibility of improv- 
ing the goods offered to you by the farmer. I have run across 
a common experience this past summer; no doubt it is a familiar 
one with many of you. The canner who has a part or all of his 
acreage under contract is required to accept, during the course 
of a season’s run especially in years like the present one, ton 
after ton of green, cracked, or otherwise undesireable tomatoes, 
simply because growing conditions are bad, the supply is short 
as well as poor, and if he is going to continue in business he has 
to keep growers in line and prevent them from selling to others 
the tomatoes he needs so badly. Your only recourse under such 
conditions is to strive valiantly to keep the deliveries as good as 
possible, and then by careful and tedious trimming salvage 
whatever good material there may be, even though it necessitates 
discarding half or more of the tonnage you have bought and 
paid for. And what is more, it has all been paid for at the same 
price as that paid for the very finest tomatoes delivered under 
your contracts. - A condition not calculated to be very gratifying 
to either yourselves or to your better growers, certainly, nor 
likely to encourage better cultural and handling methods. And 
so long as a ton of tomatoes is merely a ton of tomatoes, with 
no distinction made as to quality, I predict a continuation of slack 
methods on the part of many growers and an uphill battle to 
improve the cannery crops grown by them. 

If a way is devised to combat this ever present evil, if a 
means is provided whereby you can buy on grades that are fair 
to both buyer and seller, if a course can be mapped out that will 
enable you to secure tomatoes at a cost more nearly equivalent 
to their actual value, I believe that it will receive your hearty 
endorsement. If such a proposal has the added merit of being 
so business-like as to be satisfactory to the grower and to make 
your relations with him more harmonious, I see no serious obsta- 
cles in the way of giving it a fair trail. 


Other Farm Products Standardized—During recent years 
grades have come into general use in all parts of the country in 
the preparation of all sorts of farm crops for market and are now 
considered by both buyers and sellers as a very necessary feature 
of any well ordered system of marketing. We see grain being 
warehoused and sold on United States grades. Standardized 
grading and packing of apples in the Northwest is largely respon- 
sible for the success of the fruit industry in that section. Pota- 
toes are being graded by Federal standards in every important 
potato growing state and these grades are the basis of sale, 
market reports, inspections, adjustments, ete., in every market 
in the land. Wherever standardization of any commodity has 
received an intelligent trial it has been accompanied by an im- 
provement in quality, and a betterment of general market con- 
ditions, from the standpoint of both the buyer and the seller. As 
the grower’s experience has broadened in the use of grades he 
has become more and more convinced of the wisdom of marketing 
his crops by this business-like method rather than by the 
antiquated unsystematic method of trying to dispose of every- 
thing he grew without regard to the variations in the quality and 
condition. 

The principle of standardization is now firmly established 
and becomes more popular each year. Consequently it is my 
belief that the time is opportune to suggest to the grower of 
cannery crops that he apply to his dealings with the canner this 
grading principle that he has been using so successfully in the 
marketing of his wheat, his apples or his potatoes. I am firmly 
convinced that grades are applicable to most, if not all, of the 
fruits and vegetables grown for cannery purposes. 


It is my understanding that to a large extent peas are bought 
on grade, and I have observed that certain manufacturers of 
tomato products buy their tomatoes on more or less definite 
standards. I have been told by these canners that under no 
circumstances would they return to their former methods of 
buying; that the principle of purchasing these commodities for 
the cannery on grades has proven so satisfactory that they intend 
to continue to use their locally drawn standards until they can 
replace them with uniform grades bearing the official approval 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. 


It is recognized that these crops frequently show wide 
differences in quality and condition due to varying factors such 
as climatic, cultural and soil conditions, as well as to the different 
degrees of care employed by the growers in handling the mature 
fruit. The value to the canner of a given lot of tomatoes is 
reflected directly by these differences in quality, and consequently 
it is impossible to establish a flat price for a ton of tomatoes 
that will be fair to the canner and grower alike under all con- 
ditions. The grower who delivers a load of tomatoes of poor 
quality certainly does not deserve as high a return as his neigh- 
bor who brings in a load of fine, large, red-ripe tomatoes. -Yet 
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Portions of the Mathews Con- 
veyer system in the plant of Geo. 
E. Hyde & Co., Campbell, Calif., 
showing how speed, economy and 
system have taken the place of 

gestion and ion in the 
handling of canned products. 


Gravity points the way 
to labor and power economy 


Lugging, carrying and wheeling are 
the drudge jobs in every industry. The 
labor they employ produces nothing. 
It can’t be other than indifferent, in- 
efficient, costly. For the monotonous 
grind leads nowhere—it destroys initi- 
ative, develops no skill, promises no 
advancement, holds no hope. 


Switch more of this class of labor 
onto production jobs and you will have 
taken a long step toward cutting costs, 
increasing output and reducing factory 
overhead. 


Mathews Gravity ball-bearing Roller 
Conveyers point the way. They have 
records of cutting handling expense as 
much as seventy-five per cent. Fifty 
per cent is a fair average. You can 
easily figure the saving in your own 
plant—and when you've done that 
you'll quickly forget the cost of a 
Mathews system. 


The Mathews enables quicker and 
more economical loading and unloading 


of cars and motor trucks; keeps work 
moving through the plant—operation to 
operation, floor to floor, warehouse to 
shipping platform, etc. The way it 
helps to speed up production, the way 
it cuts down time and power wastage 
by keeping hands busy and machines 
“fed”, is a liberal education to any in- 
dustrial head or production manager. 


The operating force—free gravity! 
Thus the Mathews saves fuel as well 
as time and labor. (Occasionally a 
handling route may require a lift or two, 
in which case there’s a Mathews Auto- 
matic Elevator to fit the need.) Could 
any industrial story be more interesting 
or timely than this? Write for thenew 
Mathews catalog showing the great 
range of uses and installations (perma- 
nent and portable) of Mathews Con- 
veyer systems. 


MATHEWS GRAVITY CARRIER COMPANY 
123 Tenth St., Ellwood City, Pa. 


Branch Factories: 


Port Hope, Ontario London, England 


- Member of Material Handling Machinery Manufacturers Association 
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in many cases he gets it; it isn’t because the canner doesn’t care 
what sort of stock he receives; it isn’t because he can use both 
good and bad tomatoes to equally good advantage. But it is 
because up to the present time there has been no basis provided 
tor determining the variations in quality upon which definite 
gradations in price may be constructed. That is one result which 
we hope may be accomplished by the establishment and adoption 
of United States grades for cannery crops. 

Standard grades will create a common language with which 
to describe each individual lot of tomatoes. It seems reasonable 
to assume that such grades will be of material assistance in 
promoting fair and equitable business relations between the 
canner and his growers. The careful and conscientious grower 
will be encouraged to continue his good work while his careless 
and ‘shiftless neighbor will be stimulated to greater efforts in 
order to share in the higher returns brought by No. 1 stock. The 
very fact that a delivery of high quality tomatoes would bring 
more money than one of poor quality cannot fail to encourage 
the improvement of cultural and handling methods. The intel- 
ligent use of such grades will tend to raise the average quality of 
the crop. This is what the canner wants, certainly. It will 
reduce the number of growers who consider their tomatoes as a 
side issue and who give them only such attention as is convenient. 
Incidentally it will focus interest upon better seed selection and 
plant breeding, and I am sure we are agreed that there is much 
need for this kind of work. In many localities the varieties and 
strains of tomatoes that are planted for cannery use are not weil 
adapted for this purpose. Both yield and quality are poor. The 
trade is thoroughly awakened to this condition and is giving 
widespread support to programs undertaken by several colleges 
and experiment stations which have in view the ultimate elimina- 
tion of all unproductive and poorly adapted strains of tomatoes 
and the constant improvement of a few well selected varieties. 
The grower who finds that he is unable to produce tomatoes that 
will grade United States No. 1 will be inclined to discriminate 
more carefully thereafter in the purchase of his seeds or plants. 

It is hardly to be expected that the grower of cannery toma- 
toes would use these proposed grades as a basis for separating 
the crop into two or three classes before hauling to the cannery. 
I believe that would increase the handling costs so much that it 
would not be feasible. It appears to me that the more logical plan 
is for the canner to use them as a basis for sampling the loads as 
they come to the receiving platform, thereby fixing the value of 
each load. The lot that grades United States No. 3 is surely 
not so valuable as one that grades United States No.1. It is my 
impression that the canner does not want the load sorted into so 
many crates or baskets of No. 1’s, so many No. 2’s ete. He 
wants the culls left out, of course, but as a rule he is not prepared 
to handle lots of different quality separately and so the individual 
leads lose their identity immediately after being unloaded at 
the receiving station platform. 

The careful and conscientious grower would profit through 
such an application of these grades by receiving a return com- 
mensurate with the large amount of first quality tomatoes and 
the scarcity of culls in his load. On the other hand a delivery 
of poor quality could be quite justly discounted in direct propor- 
tion to its actual value to the manufacturer. A canner buying on 
a grade basis would thus be enabled to secure tomatoes at a cost 
nearly equivalent to their actual value. 

There are certain difficulties that may be anticipated in 
putting into effect a workable plan of grading raw stock. I have 
noticed that at times when the demand exceeds the supply there 
is keen competition among canners for the available tomatoes. 
This, of course, tends to make the growers independent, par- 
ticularly in communities where numerous competing canners are 
located. Hence, if one canner whose standards are high should 
reject a load of tomatoes because the stock did not grade United 
States No. 1 the grower, if he chose, would have ready access 
to other manufacturers who might not be so particular. For this 
reason any system of grading to be most effective should be 
adopted uniformly over as wide a territory as possible, thereby 
placing your buying methods on a plane of equality. 

To Avoid Disagreements—I fear there may be frequent dis- 
agreements between the canner and the grower as to the actual 
grade of a given lot if the sampling should be done by either 
party. The canner says the load is No. 2. The grower stoutly 
maintains that it is No. 1. Both are perfectly sincere, perhaps, 
but the fact remains that there is a difference of opinion. One 
is bound to be wrong, and the only logical way of determining 
which one is to call in a third, in whose integrity. impartiality 
and fitness to judge they both have confidence. I believe I foresee 
the need for developing a disinterested inspection system coin- 
cidentally with the adoption of grades. Perhaps this is another 
place where the government can be of service to you. The 
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Bureau of Agricultural Economies already has in operation such 


‘a system of fruit and vegetable inspection, with which you are 


all more or less familiar. True, it was designed primarily for 
determining the grade and condition of crops intended for con- 
sumption as fresh fruits and vegetables, but there is no legal 
obstacle in the way of making this service available for deter- 
mining the grade of cannery crops as well, in case sufficient 
demand for it should arise. This service in its present form is 
In no way compulsory. Its use is entirely optional, but the 
constantly increasing requests being made for it are indicative 
of the benefits it confers upon those who employ it. I mention 
this as a possible development to keep in mind; if you see fit 
to call upon us for a service of this kind we shall undoubtedly 
undertake to extend the scope of this inspection service so as to 
take care of your needs. A method of sampling will have to be 
developed that will be accurate and rapid, and that will not 
require a highly trained man to do it. It will have to be done 
rapidly enough so as to not hold up the wagons and trucks and 
slow down the receiving and unloading operations. This difficulty 
has been suggested, and unquestionably deserves serious con- 
sideration. However if properly organized, I am sure that this 
process of sampling can be done rapidly and cheaply. It is now 
being done regularly by numerous canners, and have devised 
means for handling the stock so rapidly that there are pratically 
no delays whatever. 

In constructing these tentative grades for cannery tomatoes 
we have been guided largely by suggestions and information 
furnished us by those intimately associated with the canning 
industry and familiar with its problems and commercial practices. 
They have been submitted to a few representive growers and 
manufacturers and have been revised somewhat in the light of 
their constructive criticism. You will understand that we do not 
consider these standards as perfect by any means. They merely 
represent something which we have established as a starting 
point and which we hope to improve upon as our experience 
grows. We are ready at any time to receive suggestions from 
any of you because we defer to your extensive experience in the 
manufacture of canned foods. 

In conclusion, let me say that I am hopeful that a number of 
manufacturers will adopt these tentative standards as a basis 
for their 1924 contracts, thereby providing us with an opportunity 
to observe next year how they work under actual commercial 
conditions. We are planning to go into this matter a_ little 
further next summer at the time the tomatoes are being delivered 
to the canneries. We will try to determine. by working directly 
with the tomatoes. whether we have worded these grades prop- 
erly. By giving them a thorough test in that way we can learn 
what revisions, if any, will be necessary in order to make them 
suitable to your conditions. In case we are able to render you 
a service by promulgating grades for tomatoes, we will undoubt- 
edly be encouraged to undertake the establishment of grades for 
other cannery crops in the near future. 


THE WISCONSIN LABELING LAW 
GENERAL ORDER NO, 11 R—HOW IT APPLIES TO 
CANNED FOODS 


By W. E. Nicholoy 


Field Secretary Wisconsin Pea Canners Association, Before West- 
ern Canners, Friday, November 9th, 1923 


HE subject which was assigned to me or suggested was 
Yi “Wisconsin Labeling Laws.” From what I have learned 

recently, there probably are many of you who think that 
the Wisconsin Pea Packers Association is responsible for Wiscon- 
sin labeling laws, and if this were wholly true it would not be 
necessary to call your attention to the slight error in the printed 
program, but the Wisconsin labeling law, or General Order No. 
11-R of the Wisconsin Department of Markets, is not an own 
child of the Wisconsin Pea Packers Association. 

The present Wisconsin labeling laws have been in the pro- 
cess of formation for nearly four years. The first public hearing 
regarding standardization of grades and labels for Wisconsin 
Canned Peas was held in Madison March 24th, 1920. This hear- 
ing was called by and held before the Division of Markets, Wis- 
consin Department of Agriculture, and at that time the Wisconsin 
Pea Packers Association was strongly represented and emphati- 
ically opposed the proposed regulations. As a result of the 
cpposition from our industry, no definite action was taken, but 
a committee was appointed by the Division of Markets to further 
consider standards. This committee was composed of three 
eanners and three jobbers. Afterwards two more canners were 


added to the committee and on March 29, 1920, the Division of 
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ROGERS WINNER 
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Markets advised that the contemplated standards 
apply to the pack of 1920. Since that first hearing several others 
—five I believe—have been held. 

In January, 1922, a proposed General Order No. 11 was 
issued by the Department of Markets to become effective June 
ist, 1923. This was protested because of too short notice and 
on February 10th, 1922, General Order No. 11 was published, 
effective June 1, 1924. 

General Order No. 11 met with considerable opposition from 
both the canners and jobbers because it not only applied to both 
canners'’ and jobbers’ labels, but it also prohibited the shipment 
of unlabeled peas. So after further hearings, on August 14, 1923, 
General Order No. 11 was supplanted by General Order No. 
11-R, effective June 1, 1924. So much for its history. 

General Order No. 11-R applies equally to canners’ and 
jobbers’ labels, but it does not prohibit the shipment of unlabeled 
peas. If jobbers’ labels are applied within the State, they must 
comply with the order. Labels upon all peas sold within the 
State, either to State jobbers or retailers, must comply with the 
ruling, and beginning June 1, 1924, all peas sold by retailers to 
the public-must comply with this ruling. It matters not whether 
they are Wisconsin peas or peas from other States, and regardles 
of whether they bear a canner’s or jobber’s label. 


WINFORD E. NICHOLOY 
Field Secretary 
Wisconsin Pea Canners Association 


General Order No. 11-R defines peas as of two varieties. 
Under this heading the order reads: “The words ‘Early Variety 
Peas’ shall appear in type at least one-fourth (%) inch high 
upon the label of every can containing peas which are from seed 
of the early maturing sorts having a smooth skin. The words 
‘Sugar Peas’ or ‘Sweet Variety Peas’ shall appear in type at 
least one-fourth (%4) inch high upon the label of every can 
containing peas which are from the seed of late maturing varie- 
ties having a wrinkled skin and sweet flavor.” Note that this 
does not say that the can must bear a label. 

General Order No. 11-R also requires that the true size 
number of the peas appear on the label. For example: “The 
word and numeral ‘Size 3’ shall appear in type at least one- 
eighth (%) inch high on the label of every can containing peas, 
all of which were graded for size before pre-cooking (blanching) 
and were small enough to pass through a screen of 11-32 inch 
(8.7mm.) mesh.” 

In addition to permitting the shipment of unlabeled peas, 
General Order No. 11-R differs from General Order No. 11 as 
follows: Article No. 8 reads: “The words and numerals ‘Size 5 
and 6’ shall appear in type at least one-eighth (%) inch high 
upon the label of every can containing ‘Sugar’ or ‘Sweet Variety’ 
peas of both size 5 and size 6.” This is to take care of the 


canner who is not or cannot economically separate the 5s and 
6s. 


Article No. 9, which is self-explanatory, reads: “The words 
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‘Mixed Sizes’ and a statement of the sizes so mixed shall 
appear in type at least one-eighth (%) inch high upon the 
label of every can containing peas, all of which were graded for 
size before pre-cooking (blanching) and the sizes subsequently 
mixed, provided, that this designation shall not be allowed if the 
can contains less than twenty per cent, by weight, of peas of 
any one size.” Article No. 10, relative to ungraded peas, reads: 
“The words ‘Ungraded for Size’ or ‘Pod Run’ shall appear in 
type at least one-fourth (44) inch high upon the label of every 
can containing peas, which were not graded for size before pre- 
cooking (blanching), provided that, where any sizes have been 
removed, the designation shall be ‘Ungraded for Size’, together 
with a statement of the size or sizes so removed.” 


Colonel Lee, in suggesting this subject, assured me that 
you folks from outside of Wisconsin were interested in knowing 
the details of the new Wisconsin labeling law. To me the sub- 
ject seems so dry as to remind me of the fellow who asked the 
Judge if he had tried any of the hootch which the new bootlegger 
was peddling about town. “No,” replied the Judge, “but I’ve 
tried everybody who has.” . 


And now in conclusion, I want to say just a few words to you 
about Association work. You canners who are members of State 
Associations having a full time Secretary who devotes his entire 
time to Association work know the value of this work. A large 
part of the pioneering has been done and you canners whose 
local or State Association does not have a full time Secretary 
are passing up a good bet. Unlimited good can be accomplished 
if you get the right man and give him the right kind of support. 
Make your Association work for you every day of the year. A 
State Association that meets once a year for a good time and for 
the purpose of electing officers is only half an Association. 
Properly organized, we can exert a large influence for the good 
of the industry. Don’t pass the buck to the Western or National 
Canners Association. When problems like the present request 
for % of 1% allowance in lieu of swells come up, be ready to 
meet them. Get your State Association working so you can 
back up the National Association and their special committee. 
It’s high time the Canning Industry got a part-time job on the 
receiving end. We have been the best little bunch of givers 
the world has ever known. There’s a limit. 

There is no other business I know of which is so much in 
need of close-knit, cohesive Association work. Neither do I 
know of any business in which this is so hard to accomplish. 
With a full time Secretary, Executive Secretary, or whatever 
you wish to call him, you can maintain a better control and super- 
vision over every department of your business. Your Secretary 
can supply you with Trade Statistics, Data on Acreage, Produc- 
tion and Movement of Stocks. He can promote interest in your 
Association, establish and maintain cordial relations between 
canners, thus developing confidence. He can bring you into 
closer working relationship as an Industry with various depart- 
ments of your State Government. And what is perhaps even 
more important, he can cooperate with other State Associations 
in common problems—but to do all of this he must have your co- 
operation. 

And just one other thought. Regardless of how good your 
State Association is, or how efficient and aggressive the Western 
or National Association is, you hold your destiny largely in your 
own hand. Pack Quality Canned Foods, label them intelligibly, 
market them at fair prices and you will prosper. 


THE LOOSE JOINTS IN CANNED FOODS WEEK 
By Mr. Frank Shook, 


Assistant Secretary, National Canners’ Association, 
Before the Western Canners’ Association, Chicago, 
November 8th, 1923. 


needed 325,000 window streamers. Last year 1,500,000. 

And the fact that this time we have four times as much 
money pledged for the coming campaign as we did last year, 
indicates a healthy state of mind on our part. Fifty per cent 
of the contributions came from canners who did not contribute 
last year. 


What I have to say to you this afternoon is regarding the 
loose joints in it. Knowing them, we can help work them out. 


| AST year’s campaign was a success. The first year we 


One of the loose joints in the campaign was the finding 
out from local markets how much material they wanted. That 
is a very easy thing for them, through their local committee 
You know how many retail grocers you are 

There is no sense in our sending this stuff 
No sense in waiting 


to work out. 
going to cover. 
by express if freight can take care of it. 
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ARTISTIC 


Surer 
of Results 


No matter what you sterilize there’s 
always one outstanding advantage in 
using A-B Continuous Agitating 
Cookers and Coolers— you are surer 
of results. 

Quick uniform cooks insure quality 
in the can—sturdy, simplified con- 
struction eliminates delays producing 
quantity output. 


Write for Catalogue. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
San Jose, Calif. 


GREEN PEA VINERS 


Viner Feeders 
Under Carrier Separators 


“Ask the men who use them.” 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO., 
—_ 387 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 
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until the middle of February to find out how much material 
any committee will want. 

Last year we asked the local organizations in the various 
districts to let us know by December 15th how much materia 
did not. The joker is that the man who did not was the man 
they wanted, and we would get it to them. Some did. More 
to complain because the material did not reach him. You 
don’t wait until the last minute to place your orders for labels. 
You make an estimate for future use, so you will have the 
labels in time for your use. 

We place the contract, and the printer must have at least 
a month to print the material. This should be some time in 
November. It will then be some time in December before they 
shipped out. 

Some canners wait and wait before sien: I told 
my secretary to keep me advised of all the contributions that 
come in while Iam away. We have had one since I left. That 
is not very many. One of the State chairmen has asked me 
what to do to get the canners to contribute. I don’t know 
what to do other than we have been doing. We can only write 
you and invite you to contribute. Then write again. I think 
the quintescence of salesmanship is not to get discouraged, 
and to keep after a person until he does the thing you want 
him to do, and which he is willing to do, but not until the 
last minute. 

Our expenditures for this campaign are growing as it 
grows in popularity. I hope that we can work out some way 
this afternoon of being able to order supplies in ample time, 
so that we can send them to the local committees in large 
quantities—not by express or parcel post—but by freight di- 
rect from the manufacturers of the streamers to the local com- 
mittees. 

Chicago should be able to tell us very soon how many it 
needs. We will give them to you. 

The plan this year is similar to last year’s. 

The canners are to raise the funds. 

The brokers and wholesale grocers are to raise funds for 
local advertising. They are to get the co-operation of the re- 
tailers. 

We should pay more attention to letting the consumer 
know what is happening. You couldn’t get a large crowd to 
a World’s Fair if you did not let the public know through pub- 
licity that there was going to be a world’s fair. The same 
with Canned Foods Week. We can’t advise the consumers 
on the 28th of February that the next day there is going to 
be Canned Foods Week, and that there will be special induce- 
ments. I don’t know how to do it. But people have been 
notified of things in advance. We knew in advance that there 
was an election last Tuesday. The same processes can let the 
public know there will be a Canned Foods Week. We should 
not loose sight of that important matter. 

Someone suggested canners could furnish pamphlets for 
the retailers to use to let the consumers know there will be a 
Canned Foods Week. 

I am afraid that when Indianapolis gets ready to use its 
money, they will use it to get the co-operation of retailers in 
Indianapolis. And in St. Louis, the same way. They won’t let 
the consumers know about it. 

If we should attempt to have handbills printed to dis- 
tribute among 600,000 retail grocers in the country, we 
wouldn’t know where to begin. Each would want at least 
100. That would mean 60,000,000. So I think that would 
be an impractical way to do it, even if we had the money, and 
we haven’t. That may be a problem that the distributors and 


retailers could adjust. 
First, let’s get the contributions. 


To Save Money See the 


“Wanted & For Sale” Ads 
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Second, let’s place the orders for some definite quantities 
of material we are going to furnish. 

Third, let the Washington office know at the earliest pos- 
sible date, city by city and State by State, how much material 
is wanted. 

Fourth, let’s work out some plan of letting the house- 
wives know that we are going to have a Canned Foods Week, 
so they can get ready for it. 

Fifth, let’s have a little rejoicing over it. 
we have done it better than ever before. 

Sixth, let’s not do it behind each other’s back, but with 
the cards on the table. 

That reminds me of the story about the old, fastidious 
bachelor who found that his colored maid was using hig own 
private bath. 

After scolding her, he added: ‘‘And what makes me feel 
worse about it is that you have been doing it all the time be- 
bind my back.” 

CHAIRMAN CLARK: There is another matter in con- 
nection with Canned Foods Week that I have given consid- 
erable attention to, and that is some advertising in the retail 
grocers’ papers. I don’t know the circulation of these various 
papers, but I know they reach a goodly number of retail 
grocers. 

Mr. Mulligan called my attention to the fact that we were 
overlooking a real good thing. 

I replied that we didn’t have the money. 
poor excuse for the canning industry to make. 

That is one way to make the announcement to the re- 
tailer. We would get him interested and acquainted with the 
fact that the campaign was to be put on. This is done now 
largely by the salesmen of the distributors, and we have to 
rely upon that source almost entirely. 


Be glad that 


But that is a 


CONVENTION DATES | 


December 4-5, 1923—Iowa-Nebraska Canners, at Oma- 
ha, Hotel Fonteneke. Annual Convention and 
banquet. 


December 6-7, 1923—Ohio Canners, Southern Hotel, 
Columbus, O. Annual Convention. 


December 10- 11—Tri-State Canners, Hotel Adelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting. 


December 12th and 13th—New York State Canners, 
Hotel Powers, Rochester. Annual Meeting. 


January 8-9, 1924—Utah Canners’ Association, Utah 
Hotel, Salt Lake City. Annual convention. 


January 21st to 26th, 1924—National Canners, Canning 
Machinery and Supplies, National Food Brokers, 
Machinery Exhibit, etc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Note:—Secretaries can help their cause by keeping us 
informed as far ahead of time as possible, and so 
keep this column correct and complete. 


H. D. DREYER & CO., Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS 
BOXES and BOX SHOOKS 
FOR THE CANNERS 
ALICEANNA and SPRING STS., BALTIMORE, MD. 


Stevenson & Company, Inc. 


Can making Machinery, 


Dies and Machinery made to order. 


601-7 S. Caroline Street, - 


Baltimore, Md. 


— 
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The sanitary belt with the square mesh. Used for all conveying purposes, on Sorting 
Tables, Scalders, Washers and Exhausters. Made any size. Easily cleaned and durable. 
If your dealer doesn’t handle, write for catalogue and prices. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. La Porte, Indiana 


IT IS MORE NECESSARY 
THAN EVER TO 


KNOW HOW TO PACK 
FOODS not only rightly but SAFELY 
GET A COPY OF 
“A COMPLETE COURSE IN ao 
CANNING” 
PRICE $5.00 
There is no other book tells you how to Can !! 
THE CANNING TRADE 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale —Machinery 


FOR SALE—100,000 No. 2 Southern Pine Box Shooks, 
5-8 x 5-16, a carry-over from our spring contracts. Will 
sell for less than today’s market. Price delivered your 
station on application. 

W. E. Robinson & Co., Bel Air, Md. 


FOR SALE—One Kraut Cutter; one Shredding Ma- 
chine, Vegetable Chopper and Mincing Machine, practically 


like new. Address: John E. Smith’s Sons Co., 
50 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 
FOR SALE— 


We have on hand at bargarin prices for quick shipment the follow- 
ing, all being in first class condition and subject to inspection: 

2 Sprague Inspection Tables as shown on Page 93 of 
Sprague’s late catalog. 
No. 14 Disc Exhauster 
Westcott Washer about 20 ft. long 
Sprague Goose-neck Elevators for Peas, Beans, etc. 
Variuble Speed Pulleys 
Kraut Cutters 
Large lot of chain, Sprockets, etc., for Corn Conveyors 

5 40x72 Retorts 

1 Harris Hoist 

2 Emerson Dicing Machines 

3 Monitor Pea Washers 

2 Boiler Iron tanks 18 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 2 ft. high 
and other mixcellaneous bits of canning machinery in A-1 condition, 
We are willing to dispose of this material at exceedingly low p:ices 
for prompt shipment and will give reasonable terms. 

A. K. Robins & Company, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—A well equipped jam and jelly plant, 
in operation since 1910, with 1000 steady customers, will 
dispore of controlling interest to parties or party who will 
take charge of plant. All books open to investigation. A 
good opportunity for men with capital. 

Address Box A-1107 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—2 Horizontal Baker Retorts and cages. 

1 Ayars Pea Filler with briner 

1 Ayars Pea Filler without briner. 

2 Townsend String Bean Cutters. 

1 International Time Recording Clock. 
These are in Bankrupt stock of Eau Claire Canning Co. of which I 
’ am trustee and can be purchased cheap. 
Address G. R. Bones, Trustee Eau Claire Canning Co. 

121 Lake St., Eau Claire, Wis. 


FOR SALE—2 Huntley Monitor No. 6 Graders. Used 
but one season. 1923 models in perfect condition. 
Apply Box A-1109 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Special Adjustable Burt Labeling Machine, 
made to take six assorted sizes of round containers, four to six- 
teen ounces. Equipped complete with motor and in excellent 
condition. Machine can be rebuilt for any size can required. 


Fer quick sale will dispose of this machine at a very low price. 
Cleveland Ohio. 


Liebenthall Bros. & Co., 1486 W. Ninth Stre~’ 


FOR SALE— 

1—16-foot Monitor Steel Frame Blancher. 

1—Style X Monitor Washer. 

1—Monitor Pea Picking Table. 

1—Elgin No 375 Type Plunger Filler with tartaric acid- 
ing attachment and roller capper. 

1—Wonder Continuous Cooker, Style .” 

1—Burt Labeling Machine for No. 3 cans. 

1—No. 1 Monitor Scalder. 

5—40x72 Retorts. 

1—35 H. P. Buckeye Horizontal Engine. 


Canning Machinery Exchange, Marine Bank Bldg., Balti- 
more, Md. 


FOR SALE— 
2—No. 7 Clipper Cleaners, $50.00 each. 
2—Sprague-Reynolds Goose Neck Sanitary Elevators, 
complete, approximately 35 feet, $3.00 per foot. 
1—16-inch Sprague Elevator Boot, $75.00. 
ener Style “Y” Washers, wood frame, $200.00 
each. 
1—Plummer Blancher, just the thing for a No 1 line, re- 
built last year, good condition, $250.00. 
6—Closed Retorts, 40x72 inches, complete without crates, 
— each. Tagliabue Controllers, $25.00 each 
extra. 
1—Peerless No. 5 Exhaust Box, $125.00. 
2—Cuykendall Corn Mixers, $150.00 each. 
1—Sprague Iron Buggy Truck, $25.00. 
1—Sprague Wood Buggy Truck, $10.00. 
Address Box A-1119, care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—No. 89 Max Ams locker with automatic feed and 
notching and soldering devices. 

1—No 4A. Slaysman power press 

1—Max Ams automatic roll] flanger 

1—No. 144 Max Ams power press 

3—dies for No. 10 covers . 

2—M-x Ams curlers for No. 10 covers 

1—No. 74 Max Ams compound liner 

1—Stevenson No. 4 power press 

1—Steven:on foot power retester for No 10 cans 

1—Mitchell slitter with 5 prs. cutters, takes stock 30 in. wide 
(in fair shape) 

1 -Avars slitter with 6 prs cutters. takes stock 26 in. wide 
(in fair shape) 

1 set foot power, square shears 22 in. wide 

1 baleing press No. 1:2 Handy. 

These machines can be in-pected at our plant at Ridgely. 

Saulsbury Inc, Ridgely Mary!and 


FOR SALE—We have a smal! surplus of Golden Bantam, 
Crosby Early, Larze Late Crosby, Improved Hickok Country Gentle- 
men and Evergreen Sweet Corn all grown here by ourselves for seed 
purposes, from belated stock seed which was carefully tested for dis- 
ease and vitality by the rag doll testing system which eliminates 
disease und unfertile barren stalks. We have been growing and im- 
proving this corn for anumber of years under the above system. 
This work has be n done by our Mr Skinner with the assistance of 
Dr. Woodbury and the Department of Agricu'ture. We are offering 
this and will be pleased to receive vour inquiry 

W R. Roach & Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan 

FOR SALE—8 No 68 A. T. Max Ams Seamers in splendid 
mechanical condition. These seamerse are automatic in every res- 
pect, being arranged for cover feed and body feed. at $275.90 each. 

The Heekin Can Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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FOR SALE—Corn canning factory located in Centra] Indiana. 
Good railroad facilities and labor conditions. Ample acreage can be 
secured; Country Gentlemen Corn at $12.00 per ton, Evergreen at 
$9.00 per ton. 

Address Box A-1110 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Having decided to discontinue packing peas, we 
offer the following pea machinery; all machines in good order: 

1—Ayars 12-pocket Rotary Pea Filler. 

3—Hansen Pea Fillers. 

2—Huntley Blanchers, 12 fect long. 

2—No. 6 Huntley Cleaners. 

1—No. 3 Huntley Cleaner. 

2—4-screen Colossus Separators. 

2—Nested Separators. 

6—No. 147 Clipper Cleaners. 

2—10-inch Cup, Ferrell Elevators, 18 feet long. 

8—Fairbank’s Platform Scales. 

Address Box A-1118, care of The Canning Trade. 


Machinery— Wanted 


THE CANNING TRADE 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—FExperienced factory help who comtemplates spend” 
ing winter in Florida. Write us stating qualifications. The Polk 
Company, Miami, Fla. 


WANTED—To communicate with experienced men to op- 
erate viners, huskers, cutters and blanchers. These positions 


open for yearly contracts. Address Box B-1115, care of The Can- 
ning Trade. - 


WANTED—Practical canner for West. We have the heavy 
machinery, building. trackage. etc., cheap labor, unlimited supply 
of Pears and App'es. Will help secure adequate acreage Tomatoes 
and Chili. Market on 8cts_ freightrate. Local capital available 
for man of demonstrated abilitv; finance your deal and name vour 
own terms to lease or own the plant. El Paso Valley Bartlett 
Pear Ass., Yaleta. Texas. 


WANTED—Complete line of canning machinery for 
Peas, Corn and Tomatoes - must be in first class shape: 
Address Box A-1104 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED QUICK—One Monitor Style ‘‘X’’ Washer, must be 
in first class condition; also one No. 10. ‘Wonder’ or Anderson 
Cooker and one No.3 ‘‘Wonder’’ or Anderson Cooker. 

Wire or phone A. K. Robins & Company, Baltimore, Md. 


Wanted—A Karl Kiefer Filling Machine for Jams and 


Jellies. George S. Murphy, Inc., 366 Greenwich St., 
New York City. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


FOR SALE—Make your own electricity by steam 
power and operate your lights and electric motors. At 
sacrifice—must be moved immediately: Steam Engine 
Electric Generating Sets of 40, 35, 15, 10, 744 and 4 
kilowatt capacity; anyone who has steam can make 
electricity by these sets. Also have several Electric 
Motors available. Standard Electric Machinery Co., 
7 E. Hill St., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE 
— — Multigraph, 
with printing attachment 
— — Addressograph, 
with about 1400 names of wholesale Jobbers 
Excellent condition cheap 
Apply The Trade Company, 107 S. Frederick St.. Baltimore, Md. 


WHOLE TOMATO PULP FOR SALE—Three 
cars of strictly whole Tomato Pulp, in five-gallon cans, 
guaranteed to comply with the National Food Law; 
Specific Gravity 1.03. W. L. Jones Food Co., Pember- 
ville, Ohio. 


For Sale — Factories 


WANTED—By Western New York State factory an assistant 
superintendent who has a full knowledge of packing Peas, Green 
Refugee Beans, Golden Bantam Corn. Tomatoes, Beets Pears and 
Apples. We wish a man who is thoroughly competent in securing 
and handling Italian or Polish help. Must have gond habits and not 
be afraid of work. Fora man answering these qualifications there 
is an opportunity for advancement to position of superintendent or 
manager. Kindly state full particulnrs in first letter giving the 
places you have worked for the past five years 

Address Box B-1114 care of The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED—Position as Production Manager. Fifteen years ex- 
perience in the Canning and Preserving business, several years ex- 
perience in the New York City market. Pure Jams, Jellies and 
Butters. Would like to make connection. 


8. R. Shelmer, 478 4th. St , Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANTED— Position as Superintendent and Processor of canned 
foods. Have had several vears experience. Can take charge of 
oe new plant, or installing machinery. Can furnish good re- 
erences. 


Address Box B-1111 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED-Strictly high grade superintendent with 
years of unusual varied experience in largest New York fruit and _ 
vegetable plants from farm to sales would ‘consider opening for 
January first where real opportunity exists and where ability, energy 
and character coupled with quality and quantity producing will 
appreciated. Excellent past record. At present holding responsible 
position. 


Address Box B-1113 care of The Canning Trade. 


Situation Wanted as Superintendent or General Foreman in 
factory manufacturing cans for own u-e or the trade. Twelve years 
experience in charge of can manufacturing and machine sho; s Cap- 
able of taking entire charge of can manufacturing. Best of refer- 
ence given. American. Married. 


Address Box B-1120 care of The Canning Trade. 


Production man and chemist, age 32, experienced in Tomato 
products, Soups, Pork and Beans, Marmalades, Jellies desires per- 
manent connection with progressive packer 

Address Box B-1112 care of The Canning Trade 


FOR SALE—One of the gem plants of Delaware, our 
corn factory. Capacity 225 cases an hour. Ample acreage 
obtainable. Factory equipped with latest improved machin- 
ery. including huskers and husking shed that is working 
satisfactory. Owner wishes to retire from active canning 
management. Plant open for inspection and must be seen 
to be fully appreciated. 


H. P Strasbaugh, Aberdeen, Md. 


POSITION WANTED—Young man, now engaged as man- 
ager of factory, wishes to make connection with reliable com- 
pany, where honest efforts will be rewarded by advancement. 
Will be available on January ist. Can furnish the best of ref- 
erences. Address Box B-1116, care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Superintendent processor exneri- 
enced in all fruits, vegetables and svecialties will be onen for 
position after January ist. Ample reference. Address Box 
B-1117, care of The Canning Trade. 
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A SAVING IN COST 


$2,613,229.59 


has been returned over a period of 
fifteen years, to the Canners who 
have been carrying their fire insur- 
ance with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


For information, write 


LANSING B. WARNER, Inc. 


155 E. Superior St., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Officially endorsed by National Canners Association 
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Ship Your Canned Goods 
in These BETTER BOXES 


H & D Standard Canned Goods 
Boxes are the perfect con- 
tainers for all canned goods shipments, 
Millions of cans have been shipped in them. 
to all parts of the country and _ they have al- 
ways arrived unscratched, undented and in- 
tact destination. 
H & D Standard Canned Goods Boxes are 
strong, lightweight and inexpensive. They 
come folded flat for easy storage, yet are 
instantly assembled for packing. A trial 
order will convince you of their superitority. 


A D Corrugated Fibre 
c Shipping Boxes 
Write us Today for Samples and 
Prices Stating Quantity Required 


and Sizes and Number of Cans to 
the Box. 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., 
Member Canning Machinery 
& Supplies Assn. 
800 Water St. Sandusky, Ohio 
Canadian Address; Toronto 
King St., Subway and Hanna Ave 


|—can PRICES 


A reference book for every buyer, broker, 
salesman or distributor of Canned Foods 


= you acopy? A letter addressed to 
Room 1358, 120 Broadway, New York 
City, will bring one to you promptly. 


American Can Company 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


will quote prices on Cans upon 


application. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b 


Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 


****Many canners get 


higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the 


general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


(*) lloward E. Jones & Co. 
Canned Vegetables 
ASPARAGUS*— (California) 


White Mammoth, No. 2%.. Out 
White Mammoth, No. Out 
Green Mammoth, No. 2%.......... Out 
White, Large, No. 2%...... 


BAK BEANSt 


Plain, No. 1.... 
In Sauce, No. 1. 


Pista, Me. 3....... 
In Sauce, No. 8....... 


BEANSt 
String, Standard Green, No. 2..... ---- 
String, Standard Green, No 10... .... 
String, Standard Cut White, No. 2. ..-- 
Stringless, Standard, No. 2.. 1.25 
Standard, No, 10.. 
White Wax, Standard, No 2. 
— Wax, Standard, No. 10. 


Red Kidney, Standard, 
BEETSt 


Small, Whole, No, 8....... 1.25 
Standard. Whole, No. 2.. 1.10 
Large, Whole, No, 2..... sei 
1.35 


CORNt 

Std. Evergreen, No, 2, f.0.b. Balto. 1.20 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2, f.ab. Co.... 1.20 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.0.b. 1 

Std Shoepeg, No. 2. -b, 
Ex. Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.0.b. Go. 1.40 
Fancy Shoepeg, f. o. b. factory. 1.50 
Std. Crushed, No. 2, ... 95 
Std. Crushed, No, 2, f.0.b. Co..... a 


Bs. Std. Crushed, No. 2. -00 
Std. Comal, No. 2, f.0.b. “Bal, 1.05 
No. 2, f.o.b. County eee 
Extra Standard Western, No, 2.... .... 
Standard Western, No. 2.......... a 
HOMINY?t 
Lye, No. 8........ 
Standard, Split, No. 10......... oes ee 


85 
3.00 


MIXED FOR SOUPt 


OKRA AND TOMATOES} 

PEAS!— 

No. 1 Sieve, f.o.b factory...... +::: 

2.15 

No. 2 Sieve, 2s factory... 1.60 

No. 8 Sieve, 28 “factory. 
0. actory...... 1. 

fo.b. Baltimore...... 1.40 

No 4 Sieve, factory...... Out 

o.b. Baltimore...... Out 

No. 5 Sieve, = f. 0. b. Balto.. - Out 


E. J. Sifted, 1’s, No. 8 Sieve........ .90 
E. J. Ex. Sifted, + — 2 Sieve.... 1.20 
Fancy Petit Pois,, 1 1 


Standard, No. 3, factory......# 1.20 
Standard, No. 1 
Squash, No. 
Squash, No, 1 


SAUERKRAUTt 

Standard, Me. 1.00 
Standard, No. 1.10 
Standard, 
Standard, Wo. 5 
SPIN ACHtY 

Standard, No. 1.45 
Standard, No. 


1.50 


({) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


(+) Jos. Zoller & Co., Inc. (§) ALE 


. Kidwell & Co. 


New York prices corrected by our Eko Correspondent. 


CANNED PRICES—Continued 
California, No. f.o.b, Coast... .... 1.75 
O. B. Factory basis. 

SUCCOTASHt 


Green Beans, Green Limas...... 1. 11.40 


New York cece 
SWEET POTATOESt 
F. 
Standard, No. & f. o. b. county... 1.05 1.00 
Standard, No 38, f. Baltimore... 25 «1.10 
Standard, No. f.o.b, County..... 1.20 
Standard, No. f.o. 
Standard, No. 10, f.0.b. Gounty.... 4.25 
TOMATOES{ 


Fancy, No. Be f.o.b. Baltimore.... Out Out 


Jersey, No. 10, f.o.b. Factory...... Out 
Standard, Ne 10, f.o.b, Baltimore.. 5.00 5.25 
Standard, No , f.0.b, 4.75 5.25 
Sanitary 3s, 5% in. cans..... cleace Out 

ersey, No. 38, f.o.b. County...... it Out 
Ex, Standard 3, f.o.b. B 
Standard, No. f.o.b. Baltimore... 1.40 1.50 
Standard, No. f.o.b. County.... 1.30 1.45 


No. "t.0.b, Baltimore... 
Standard 2s, f.0.b. Baltimore. ..... 
Standard. No. 2, f.o.b. County..... 1.00 
Seconds, No. 2, f.o.b. Baltimore... .... 
9s, f.o.b. Baltimore...... ae Out 
Standard 1s, f.o.b. Baltimore..... -70 

‘10 


1.35 


Standard 1s, f.o.b. County......... 


TOMATO PULPt 
Standard, No. 4-00 


Canned Fruits 
APPLES* 

Meine, igh . 4.00 
New York. No. 4.50 
Maryland, No. 8, f.o.b. Baltimore.. 1.35 Out 


Pennsylvania, Ne. 10, f.0.b. Balto.. 3.50 Out 
Maryland, No. 10, f.0.b. 


APR.COTS 
California Choice, No, 2%........ 2.75 2.65 
BLACKBERRIES3 
Standard. No 97.50 
Standard, No. Preserved eee 1.70 11.50 
Standard, No. 


BI UEBERRIES 


Maine, No. 10....cccccccccceccesc10.26 10.00 


CHERRIES3 
Seconds, White, No. 2......... ..- Out .... 
Standard, Red, Water, Out 
Standard, White, Syrup, No. 2.. = ere 


Extra Preserved. No 2....... 


Sour Pitted Red 10s, No. ata 
Standard 24s 


GOOSEBERRIESS 


Standard, No. RE 


PEACHES* 
California Choice, No. 3% Y.C.. 2.40 2.30 


California Stand., No. 3% ¥.C. 2.00 1.95 


PEACHESt 
Extra Sliced Me 2... 


oo A 
ite, No. 2.00 92.25 
Extra Standard Yellow, No. 8..... 2.00 {2.20 
Selected Yellow, No. 2-25 3.50 


Pies, Peel Out 


CANNED FRUITS—Continued 
PEARS 
Balto. N.Y 


in Syrup.. 1.00 91.15 


Seconds, No. 8, in Water 
Standards, No. 3. in Water........ 1.00 41.20 
Standards, No. 1.50 1.40 
Extra Standards 8, in Syrup.. 1.60 41.50 


Bahama Sliced, Extra, No. 2 Out Out 
Bahama Grated, Extra, No. ae 
Bahama Sliced, Ex. Std., No. 


Out Out 
Hawaii Sliced, 3.50 3.40 


Hawaii Sliced. nee Ba No. 2%.. 3.25 3.10 
Hawaii Sliced. Extra, No. 2 2.8 
Hawaii Sliced, Standard, ‘No. 2. 


Hawaii Grated, Extra, No. 2....... Out Out 
Hawaii Grated Standard, No 1..... Out Out 
Shredded, Syrup, No. 10...... 
Crushed Extra, No. 10........ ascce 
Eastern Pie, Water, No. 8......... .... sans 
Eastern Pie, Water, No. 10...... 
PLUMSt 
Water, No. 2... 


Black, Water, No. 1.......... 
RASPBERRIESS 
Black, Water, No, 2........... vice 
Red, Water, No. 2........ axed 
Red, Syrup. No, 2.......... 1.80 1.80 
STRAWBERRIES$ 
Extra Standard, Syrup. No. 2. 
Preserved, No. 2......... 2.20 2.40 
Extra, No. 2 2.50 
1.50 1.50 
Extra, Preserved, No. 1............ 1.30 1.25 
Stamdard Be 
_ Standard, Water, No. 10........... 7.50 110.00 
Canned Fish 
HERRING ROE* 
Standard, No. 2............. Seaweed 2.50 2.50 
LOBSTER* 
Pinte, 2. 4 Gos... 37.00 
Flats, % Ib, case 4 doz.. eee. 20.00 
Flats, coos 18.25 
OYSTERS* 
Standards 5 oz........ 
Standards, 10 oz......... 
Selects, 6 os......... 265 2.70 
SALMON®* 
Red Alaska, Tall, No 1.......... 
Red Alaska, Flat, No. %4.......... ee 
Cohoe, Flat. No. 
Cohoe, Flat, No. %....... ..... 
Pink, Tall, No. 1..... 1.45 1.40 
Columbia, Tall, No. 
Columbia, Flat, No. 
Columbia, Flat, No. Out 
Chums, Talls ...... 
Medium Red, Out” 160 
SHRIMP# 
Wet or Dry, No. 1....... . = < 


SARDINES—Domestic, per Case 
F. O, B. Eastport, Me., 


192 

Oil, ‘Keyless ..... 
sins 
% Tomato, Carton ......... 5.90 
Y% Mustard, Keyless 4.50 
Mustard. 5.15 
California, per case. wexs 
3.75 
4.30 

California, %s, Blue Fin.......... .... 8.50 
California, 1s, Blue Out 
Californ 8.25 


Balto. N.Y. Seconds, No. 2, in Water, 
4.40 Standards, No 2, in Wa 
3:90 
Green, Small, No Out 3.50 
Tips, White, Square, No. 2%...... Out .... 
| Tips, White, Round, No. 24%...... +++ 
Tipe, Green, Square, No. 2%...... Out .... j 
Tips. Green, Round, No. 2%....... Out .... 
-80 
1.40 
1.45 
4.00 
Limas, Standards, No. 2.........+ sess case 
75 
1.90 
1.30 
Wis 
91.10 
1.10 
1.05 
1.15 
1.20 
1.25 
1.40 
95 
-90 
1.00 
Out 
1.25 
1.10 
4.50 
71.20 
Out 
91.75 9.00 11.25 
71.30 85 
1.30 
71.25 
11.30 
Out 
Out 
Stand j 1’ N Out ; 
Out 
1.20 Standard Yellow, No. 2........... Out 
14.00 Extra Standard Yellow, No. 2..... 
Seconds, White, No. 2............. Out {1.10 
Seconds, Yellow, No. +--+ {$1.15 
1.05 
1.35 
1.45 
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The Markets 


BALTIMORE, DECEMBER 3, 1923 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Market Quiet But Steady Demand of Retailers Continues—High- 
er Prices in Prospect Cause Holders to Wait—Demand 
Chiefly for Unlabelled Tomatoes—The Tri- 

States Seem to Hold All Tomatoes— 

Pea Futures Being Used to Wreck 
the Warehouse Plan?—Corn 
Is Strong—Sweet Pota- 
toes Advancing. 


ARKET WITHOUT LIFE—With the great dav of reck- 
M oning—inventory time—looming very close, all buyers have 

adopted the policy of no more buying of canned foods, but 
in most cities and in most cases the insistent and steady demand 
of the retailers is causing a steady flow of small orders for all 
sorts of canned foods. When the canners here are asked they 
reply that things are very quiet, but the brokers report some 
kusiness every day, and in some cases for fair-sized lots. 

The real feature of the market is that everyone acknowl- 
edges that stocks in wholesalers’ and retailers’ hands are low, 
and that after the turn of the year there will be such heavy de- 
mand, and, owing to the fact that canners’ stocks are also very 
low, higher prices to the canners seem certain. These higher 
prices are taken almost as a matter of course bv both canners 
and buyers, and the canners are, accordingly, holding for this 
better demand; and the jobbers, although needing more voods, 
are waiting until they can be counted in their new inventory. 
This new demand may set in before the end of December, towards 
the latter days of the month, when the books have been closed 
for the year and it is too late to receive the goods during 1923. 
The long-headed buyers will thus buy early, hoping to get in 
ahead of the advances which they see coming. So the entire 
market can be reported as very strong and very hopeful. Busi- 
ness in general is good, the people are eatin~ more canned foods 
than ever before, and. so far as the canners are concerned, they 
can enter into the holiday season with free minds and bent solely 
upon a thorough enjoyment of it. This is the first time in five 


years that this could be said, and they have certainly earned the 
rest. 


OMATOES—The chief demand seems to be for unlabeled 

stock, the jobbers’ labels showing how low these stocks are 

in the distributors’ hands; but it is said the supply of such 
goods is growing very small. After the canners have shipped 
their futures, and particularly as the season grows late, most 
canners want to finish the work, and so nermit their hands to 
label and ease the surplus, so that it may be shipped at once, 
and without holding any extra help for the purpose. Others 
consider that the goods carry in unheated warehouses in better 
shape if labeled and placed in the cases. There is a “comfy” 


feeling about saying that the season is over; most of the goods 
gone, and what few are left are ready for immediate shipment 
upon demand. But this makes hard picking for the jobber who 
needs goods for his own label. And it should be noted here that 
most holders of surplus tomatoes, especially, knowine that all the 
country has to come to the Tri-States for its supplies, are re- 
fusing to consider deferred shipments. The orders must be for 
immediate shipment or the holders will take their chances for 
the better prices later. The market is holding very firm and up 
to outside prices. There are no changes to note in our tomato 
prices this week. 


EAS—Just as the Germans threw the Austrians and the 

Hungarians and other of their allies to the Russians to 

hold them and save their own skins, so the big jobbers seem 
to be doing with the pea canners in their efforts to break down 
the Warehousing Plan. Of course, they want future peas, but 
it begins to look to us as if they were buying more generally 
and heavier of future peas than they would otherwise, trying to 
get these contracts signed with a flat allowance instead of on the 
Warehouse Plan. If they can get these contracts signed as they 
want them, then they will waive them in the faces of the rest of 
the industry to show that the canners are not living up to this 
Warehouse Plan. They are making the most of every contract 
signed on the old flat allowance basis, advertisin~ it until it looks 
like some of the offerings of a canner anxious to sell, and who 
gives the thousand cases to twenty different brokers. It is not 
hard to make one offering of a thousand cases look like 20,000 
cases, and that is what is happening in these future pea sales, 
where they were made early and before the Plan was adopted 
or understood. This view is strengthened by the apparent ab- 
sence of any opposition to the higher costs and vrices which pea 
canners are forced to make for 1924 goods. Harken back a few 
years and you will find that, no matter how justified the higher 
costs, the jobbers objected very strenuously to granting them. 
For instance, every Winconsin canner contends that he cannot 
pack standard 4s and 5s at $1 and make any money, but last vear 
the jobber drove hard for a 90c price, and 95c was a; good price. 
Now the canners have set the price at $1.05 for No. 4 and No. 5 
sweets, and are getting it. Some canners are asking $1.10 and 
are geting it. It is said that both spots and future reas are well 
sold up. Indiana is quoting Standard 5s at $1.05 and at $1.15 
for No. 4 Standards. 


+ ORN—The year’s figures on the corn pack did not have the 
effect on the market that some feared. There has been re- 
ported some little weakness in corn, in one market particularly, 


but this is regular with corn. It never seems able t- make an 
avance without some section weakening, and we do not attribute 
this present weakness to the statistics. Corn is strong because 
shoepeg standard corn has advanced here to $1.20, and no séction 
reports any figure reduction in the price. Most of the Western 
there is not too much of it by a wide margin. In fact, No. 2 
States report corn stocks down to as comfortable a vosition as 
the tomato canners feel, and that means a strong position for 
corn. Maine is cleaned out of spots, as is New York State, and 
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this section shows very few offerings of any kind, and these are 
at full market prices. 


WEET POTATOES—This article has taken on a little 

S added life this week, as the packing of sweet potatoes has 

been light and the stocks are low. The market has ad- 

wand to $1.05 for No. 2s and $1.20 to $1.25 for No. 3s, and is 
very firm 


F MORE IMPORTANCE—While the market prices have 
O gone, temporarily, into hibernation for the holidays, the 

industry might very profitably consider some other import- 
ant market features. The first and most im~ortant, we believe, 
is the Warehousing Plan. This has been adopted by the canninz 
industry, and canners should stand back of it and refuse to con- 
sider any contract without it. It will take some backbone, but it is 
worth all that it costs. The wholesalers, who are against it, 
must see in their advocacy of the flat allowance a very decided 
strenuous effort to hold on to it. They are virtuallv tr ‘ns 
to move heaven and earth to carry their point, and where there 
is so much smoke there must be some fire. Next week we will 
give the full version of the wholesalers’ case, and a brief answer 
to their claims, and we suggest that you wait for this. This 
Plan is in force and must be sustained, and we know that the 
great body of canners are supporting it 100 per cent. If there 
are any dissertions from it they are rare exceptions, and can be 
taken as such. In fact, most of the opposition to the Plan is 
centered in and around New York city. 

Another matter is the fine State and local meetings the can- 
ners are now holding. They are meeting in the general way, but 
in most cases they are holding executive sessions where they 
“talk turkey.” That is the way to get out the real business, if 
the canners will but hold to their expressions and assertions 
after meetings. The great mass of canners has gained michtily 
in confidence in each other, and with the growth of this confi- 
dence the troubles will disappear. All that has ever been needed 
has been confidence in each other and an ending of the old suspi- 
cion of vour fellow canner. Learn to respect your competitor as 
you think he should respect you. He is vrobably as high-class a 
man, trying to conduct his business in as high-class a way as you 
do. and if you will work together you will both succeed very much 
better than in the past. Here is a market possibility of the 
greatest importance. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Holiday Quiet Pervades This Market—Holding Stocks Down— 
Wholesalers Working Hard in Opposition to the Ware- 
house Plan— Futures Active — Tomatoes Quiet— 
Corn Prices Easier—Pie Fruits Strong— 
Personal Items. 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


New York, Nov. 29, 1923. 


OLIDAY QUIET—The Thanksgiving spirit has taken hold 
H of the market this week, and canned foods trading has 
been quiet. This is one year when the canners them- 
selves can join in the Thanksgiving festivities without feeling 
that they have nothing to be thankful for, and present market 
indications point to a similarly favorable market during the 
1924 season. . 

Hold Down Stocks—Wholesale grocers and chain store 
buyers are limiting their purchases for factory shipment to 
small quantities, and are not buying beyond their immediate 
needs. Most of the buyers are endeavoring to hold their 
stocks down to a minimum until after they have concluded 
their first of the year inventory. A good buying movement is 
expected during the early spring months of 1924, as few job- 
bers have covered their canned foods needs very far in advance 
this season. When this spring demand does materialize, a 
soaring market is anticipated, with conditions all in favor of 
the canner. With unsold stocks held by canners the lightest 
for years past, buyers will have to pay what the canners are 
asking or go without. 

Against Warehouse Plan—By unanimous vote, New Eng- 
land States food and drug officials, at a meeting in Boston 
last Saturday, with representatives of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, opposed the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation plan for warehouses to handle spoiled canned foods. 
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To protect themselves against possible incorrect claims, New 
England canners, members of the National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, are asking that a warehouse be established in 
Massachusetts, such warehouse to be under the supervision of 
the Massachusetts Department of Public Health. A committee 
of the health official is now conducting an inquiry into the 
entire matter, and is expected to either approve officially or 
condemn the warehouse plan. Sentiment at the meeting 
seemed to be against any likelihood of repeal of existing regu- 
lations to permit of the establishment of the proposed central 
warehouse. 

Still Against Warehouse Plan—The National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association continues its active campaign against the 
warehouse plan. In a bulletin issued yesterday the Associa- 
tion states that wholesale grocers of Illinois and St. Louis 
have passed resolutions opposing the warehouse plan. Of 
great interest to the canners of the country is the following 
statement of the jobbers’ organization: ‘‘Canners of all food 
products continue to instruct their brokers to sell, in the East, 
on the graduated percentage allowance plan and sales are 
being made daily on that basis. Wholesale grocers every- 
where should ask for the graduated percentage allowance plan 
or the label return plan.’’ 

Futures Are Active—There has been quite a good deal 
of future pea business, and some on future Western corn. 
placed in the New York market at fixed prices, buyers for 
private labels getting their orders in very early. It appears 
that some of the canners have been overdoing the future game, 
as some of the pea packers accepted contracts from New York 
buyers before they knew that can prices are to be higher in 
1924 than they were during the 1923 season. 

Sardine Season Over—The sardine canning season legally 
comes to a close in Maine this week, and the shortage of the 
canned fish continues unabated. Few of the canners have any 
stocks on hand, and the fortunate packers who have any sur- 
plus to sell are assured of a strong market, with possibly 
higher prices, for the remainder of the present season, as the 
demand for the fish continues active. 

Tomatoes Quiet—Price cutting on Nos. 2s and 10s toma- 
toes appears to have come to an end, and the Southern pack- 
ers are now quoting the market firm at list. Weaker holders 
have apparently gotten rid of their stocks, and the market is 
now in the control of the stronger elements on the small quan- 
tities which still remain in first hands. The trade has a long 
time to go before the 1924 tomato pack will be available, and 
the outlook favors a strong and possibly advancing market 
until that time. 

Standard Corn—Canners have eased off a little on stand- 
ard corn, and goods can now be had at 99 cents from packers 
who two weeks ago were quoting 95 cents factory. There is 
no real reason why the market should be cut, as the statistical 
position of canned corn is very firm. Maine canners are offer- 
ing but a little fancy Golden Bantam at $2.00 f. o. b. cannery, 
but the quantity so available is exceedingly limited. New 
pack fancy Maine Crosby is offered in a small way on the re- 
sale market here at $1.75, ex-warehouse New York. 

Bakers’ Fruits Strong—A strong market for No. 10 pie 
fruits is reported. First hand stocks have sold readily this 
year, and the jobbing market is taking on more activity as 
the demand continues and available stocks dwindle. Several 
price advances have taken place, and it looks as though the de- 
mand for dried fruits for the bakery trade will be stimulated 
as a result of the strong market for canned bakers’ fruits. 

Personal Items—Jas. Kenney, local canned foods broker, 
is back from a week’s trip through the Middle West in the in- 
terest of the Portland Packing Co. 

V. M. Teed, of H. M. Ruff Co., tomato canners, of York, 
Pa.., was in the market during the week. 

Fred A. Tillman, of Tillman (& Bendel, San Francisco 
wholesale grocers, was visiting friends along Hudson Street 
during the week. 

L. E. Souder, of the Garden State Canning Co., Elmer, 
N. J., was visiting his brokers, V. A. Seggerman Co., Inc., 
during the week. 

Charles T. Ward, general manager of F. H. Leggett & 
Co., sailed this week for an extended European business trip. 

William Silver, prominent canned foods factor of Aber- 
deen, Md., was on Hudson Street during the week. a 

F. H. Taylor, of Taylor’s, Inc., fruit canners of Santa 
Ana, Cal., left for home this) week, after spending several days 
visiting the local trade in company with his brokers, D’Arcy 
Van Bokkelen. 

A. R. Rodway, of A. R. Rodway, Inc., prominent food 
products brokers, was visiting the New York office during the 
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office at present. 

Arthur P. Williams, president of R. C. Williams & Co., 
Inc, spent Thanksgiving at Atlantic City. 

Many members of the canned foods trade attended a 
house-warming party given by R. A. McKee, well known 
canned milk broker, at his Brooklyn home last Saturday night. 

Lee Dingee, sales manager for Wakefield & Co., of Chi- 
cago, was among the visitors on Hudson Street this week. 

Mr. Knapp, of Bert C. Kiethley Co., canned tomato and 
other canned foods brokers, of Indianapolis, was on the Street 
this week. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


The Buyers On One Day and Off the Next—Retail Demand 
Keeps Them in Market—Stocks Are Low—No Future 
Prices on Corn Yet—Buyers Forced to Go East 

for Tomatoes—Spot Peas Sold Out and Fu- 
ture Peas Getting in Same Position. 
By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 
Chicago, Nov. 30, 1923. 


HE MARKET—Brokers report that the canned foods 
market in Chicago with the wholesale trade is irregu- 
lar, and that the buyers will one day refuse to buy at 

any price and declare that they are going to hold off until 
after the first of January, 1924, and the next day, when the 
broker calls, they will give him @ good order and tell him they 
are in a hurry for the goods. 

The disposition is to hold stock down to.a minimum until 
after the first of January, but the demand and conditions of 
trade do not permit the buyers to withraw from the market, 
as they would like to, and as they threaten to do. 

The fact is that stocks are low of nearly all canned foods 
in the hands of wholesalers, and that if they hold off buying 
until after the first of January, as they are trying to do, there 
will be a big rush for spot canned foods after that time. 

The convention season is absorbing considerable time, and 
canners, brokers and buyers in the various localities are attend- 
ing the conventions, but even at the conventions some busi- 
ness in canned foods is being done and some buying of futures 
is noted. 

Corn—No prices have been named on canned corn for fu- 
ture delivery so far, and probably will not be until after the 
National Canners’ Convention at Buffalo, N. Y., January next. 
Prices on canned corn for immediate delivery remains steady, 
and standard corn can be bought in any of the surrounding 
States of the Central West at 90c f. o. b. cannery, although 
some canners are trying to get 95c, and are getting that price 
on less than carload purchases. 

Tomatoes—In canned tomatoes, the buyers are now com- 
pelled to look entirely to the Tri-States, as there are no canned 
tomatoes to be had in Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky or 
Missouri—all the canners are sold out. There may be a few 
lots that are held in reserve, speculatively, or a few less than 
carload lots held for nearby trade, but it may truthfully be 
said that there are no canned tomatoes available in the Cen- 
tral West. 

Peas—tThe situation of canned peas for immediate deliv- 
ery in Wisconsin has been described so frequently that it is 
unnecessary to again say that the canners are practically sold 
out. They are not only sold out of spot goods for prompt de- 
livery, but they have sold largely of canned peas for future 
delivery, 1924 pack. 

The prices for the 1924 pack of canned peas of standard 
quality especially, are ranging higher than the opening price 
of 1923, but the higher grades are but very little different as 
to price, and when it is considered that there will be an ad- 
vance in the price of tin cans, taking effect January Ist, 1924, 
in fact, practically in effect now, of about 5c per dozen on No. 
2 cans, it is to be seen that the price for 1924 pack is propor- 
tionatély very little higher than that of 1923. 

Sardines——A very heavy advance in the price of domestic 
and American sardines, f. 0. b. Maine canneries, changes the 
status of these goods on the market. They can no longer be 


retailed for 5c the can, as has been the case for many years, 
but are now in the 10c retailing price or two for 15c, and this 
is likely to check the demand. 
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Therefore, though the pack is very short, or so reported, 
the probability is that a short pack at the higher price will be 
sufficient to meet the demand, as they will sell so freely. 

String Beans—There is an urgent inquiry for cut string- 
less beans, green and white wax, but the brokers find diffi- 
culty in securing any with which to fill the demand. Whole 
beans graded for size are almost impossible to obtain. 

Apples—Canned apples are in some demand at prices 
ranging from about $3.25 f. o. b. Michigan for standard weight 
pack and $4.25 for heavy weight pack. The packing of apples 
in Michigan is practically over, as the winter stock has been 
picked and barreled and put into winter storage, which in- 
creases the cost so that canners are not able to pack in No. 10 
cans profitably at the present prevailing prices. 

There are a few lots of canned apples remaining unsold 
in Michigan and New York State has some unsold lots, but the 
packing this season has almost been ‘‘to order,’’ that is to say 
the canners would not put up the apples in cans unless they 
had in view a very reliable and prompt outlet for them. There- 
fore pie bakers who have not bought a supply of canned apples 
will find difficulty in doing so in the spring, and will find they 
will have to pay a much higher price. 

Beets—There is a good demand for canned beets, espe- 
cially of the small counts and for cuts, providing they are 
packed in enameled-lined cans and have good color. Faded 
beets are not wanted at any price, as they are almost unsalable. 

Pineapple—Hawaiian pineapple, which has for some 
weeks past been dragging, is recovering a little bit, and there 
is some demand for standard and extra stanard crushed No. 10 
pineapple from the bakers and the bakery supply people. The 
demand for the regular sizes of sliced and crushed, however, 
is limited, and there are plenty of offerings at prices below 
Packers’ Corporation opening. 

Pumpkin—The demand for canned pumpkin is, for the 
present, well supplied. Buyers who were urgent and in a 
hurry to get a supply in time for Thanksgiving trade, will 
probably begin to buy again within a few days for holiday 
trade; but for the time being the market for this article is 
very quiet. 

Fruit—Michigan canned fruits of every description are a 
little dull now—in fact, the wholesalers are very well sup- 
plied, not in a large but in a small way, and the buying has 
been checked by the heavy advance in freight rates from Mich- 
igan to Chicago since navigation closed. 

The Warehouse Plan—Although a number of trade pa- 
pers, which are particularly favorable to the wholesale gro- 
cers’ interests are still fighting the canned foods regional ware- 
house proposition in their columns, they are just a little too 
late, as the action for the establishment of zonal warehouses 
has been taken by the National Canners’ Association, and is in 
effect, and all the belated arguments which may be advanced in 
opposition to it will not change the situation. 

It is to be observed that all the grocery papers which 
are denouncing the plan are doing so apparently in sympathy 
with the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, and do not 
say anything about the plan having been accepted by the 
American Wholesale Grocers’ Association, which has a larger 
number of wholesale grocers in its membership than the Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers’ Association. Neither do they say 
anything about quite a large proportion of the membership of 
the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, which favors the 
plan, for the reason that it does away with all the bother and 
annoyance in relation to spoils and swells, and takes it away 
from the wholesale grocer placing the responsibility upon the 
canners, and that the canners are perfectly willing to accept 
the responsibility. 3 


ST. LOUIS MARKET 


Seasonal Quietness Prevails—Late in December Buying Will 
Again Commence—Jobbers Sold Down Close—Hicher. 
Costs Affecting Future Sales—Jobbers Have 
Enough Tomatoes for the Present. 

By “Missourian,” 

Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


St. Louis, November 29. 


HE MARKET—Seasonable conditions in canned foods ~re- 
T vail. Business is as quiet as it generally is at this sea- 
son of the year. Distributors are gettine ready for their 
inventories and are not buying beyond their requirements. They 
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will not come into the market for any large amount of canned 
foods until the latter part of December, and then they will buy 
for shipment after the first of the year, so that new goods will 
not arrive until after their inventories have been completed. 
Those who have stocks of desirable goods are holding on to them 
and are not forcing sales. Spot trading is confined mostly to 
small orders to be used for filling in requirements. 

Both distributors and jobbers have sold out vretty closelv, 
and the task of inventorying will be one of the lightest for many 
years. Canned foods are stiffening materially, particularly on 
spot goods, and firmer prices prevail all alone the line. There 
is not much spot being ordered and holders want all the can cet. 

There have been new can prices set, effective January 1, and 
it affects the sale of late packs. It is claimed by the can makers 
that higher tin plate prices are responsible for the advance. 

It is predicted by those who are supposed to know that there 
will be a general shortage of most all staples. This shortage 
will get worse as the season advances and the time for a ~ew 
pack comes near. This will cause a general scramble for all 
stocks. It will tend to a more normal movement. Even futures 
may be affected, and it may have a tendencv to be taken on on 
contract in larger quantities. 


Tomatoes—The demand for tomatoes in this market is quiet. 
Jobbers are stocked up well enough for their requirements, so 
they do not need to increase their holdings because the retail 
trade in general is pushing holiday lines and the distributor 
wants to keep his stock low for his inventory. The only class of 
retail stores pushing; tomatoes seem to be the chain stores and 
they are offering some good bargains. Southern and Coast mar- 
kets will not sell except at full prices. Canners are not selline 
freely. They are maintaining their vrices. Middle Western 
packers are not offering because they are short of goods. After 
the first of the year a higher market will probably prevail. Some 
packers now who have any holdings are offering at slight conces- 
sions. It is only the packers, however, who have no warehousing 
facilities who are doing so. In California the canning -eson 
is about over and are not selling, as they are looking for further 
advances and have no large reserves. 

Corn—Prices on both fancy and standard corn are firm. 
There would be more activity in fancy if there was a heavier of- 
fering. Standard is gaining in confidence right along, and buy- 
ine has not been checked by increased prices. Buyers are some- 
what cautious in making purchases, and if the corn does not 
come up to requirements they either demand a concession or 
throw it back on the seller. This the seller will not accept 

Peas—The market. in peas shows no change. Futures are 
being offered, but it is believed by some traders to be too early 
to make an issue of 1924 lines when they should feature current 
goods. There is an inclination to buy from canner, but outsiders 
are not a big feature in the country. Fancy lines are desired, 
but it is hard to get them. When canners offer their voods they 
are taking into consideration the advance in can prices effective 
January 1. Old packs are firm in tone. Futures are not a h*~ 
feature. The majority of Wisconsin canners have not named 
prices. They are firm in their views for 1924. They say cans 
will cost more, labor they think will be as high or higher. as this 
year, so there is nc reason why they should quote low prices. If 
anything they will be higher. 

Miscellaneous Vegetables.—String beans are very scarce. 
It is hard to get what retailers need. There has been a light 
pack of Southern spinach and the high cost of raw material and 
labor is noticed in quotations. Good brands of sauerkraut are 
selling well. Asparagus tips are being taken mostly by qual- 
ity and not by brands, as there are small holdinvs. Sweet po- 
tatoes are in fairly good demand. 

Fruits—California peaches are being called for on spot, but 
prices remain firm. The holdings are not large. Cherries are 
strong on short offerings, but he trade is quiet. There is a good 
call for No. 10 pie fruit from the bakery and restaurant trade. 
Pears are wanted in small quantities and are having a steady 
sale. 

Fish—The salmon market is holding firm on all grades. The 
trade is quiet. Most of the buying done by distributors in small 
quantities. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


A Report of “Marketing Day” Recently Heid—All Growing 
Interests Represented—Co-operatives the Ruling Factor— 
Preston McKenney Recounts the Fruit Packs—Califor- 
nia’s Fruit Pack Has Increased, 400 Per Cent in Ten 
Years—An Immense Increase in the Peach 
Average—Costs More to Distribute Fruit 
Than to Grow and Can It. 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


San Francisco, Nov. 28, 1923. 


HE Marketing Day program arranged by the University 

I of California and held in California Hall on the University 

campus at Berkeley, November 22, attracted many grow- 

ers, canners, jobbers and other handlers of California products. 

All phases of marketing were considered, with special attention 

to the co-operative plan, which has proved such a success with 
growers in this State. 

The morning session was given over to an address of wel- 
come by President W. W. Campbell, who described fruit growing 
as being one of California’s most important activities, and who 
urged growers and canners to make the University of California 
their university. 

He was followed by C. C. Thorpe, manager of the California 
Walnut. Growers’ Association, who spoke on “Price Fixing in 
Co-operative Marketing,” and described the plan which has 
brought success to walnut growers in disposing of their crops 
and in stimulating the demand for walnuts. Ralph Merritt, man- 
ager of the Sun Maid Raisin Growers, told of the steps that had 
been taken to meet the problems of the raisin grape growers 
and which had proved such a task, owing to the tremendous in- 
crease in tonnage during recent years. The morning session 
was brought to a close with a talk by Prof. H. E. Erdman, of 
the University of California, on “The University and Co-oper- 
atives.” 

The afternoon meeting was conducted under the chairman- 
ship of A. C. Hardison, and was attended by many canners and 
growers interested in the growing of deciduous fruits. 

Clyde L. Seavey, president of the Railroad Commission of 
the State of California, outlined the transportation problems of 
1923. He stated that for the first time since the World War 
railroad operations were to be regarded as normal, and that new 
records in car loadings were made in this State. During 1922, 
40,557 cars of fruit left California in the fresh state in refrig- 
erator cars, and great difficulty was experienced in handling 
these loadings, while up to the first of November of this year 
63,209 cars of refrigerated products had left the State, with 
practically no congestion. While new records in efficiency have 
been broken during the past year, he predicted that further 
gains in this direction will be made in the future. 

The next speaker was J. A. Teagarden, president of the 
Auburn Fruit Exchange, who is considered an authority on the 
subject assigned him, “Marketing Fruit Green.” Everyone con- 
nected with the business, growers, packers, jobbers and even 
canners are interested in the future of the Eastern fresh fruit 
business, he said. While the Eastern jobber makes demands for 
fruit greener and greener, he warned against listening to this, 
and urged that the business be built up on a quality basis. Size, 
color, flavor and maturity are the factors that should govern the 
selection of fruits for shipment East. He cast aside the old idea 
that fruit ripens materially in transit and declared that it ar- 
rived in New York with about the same color and degree of ripe- 
ness as when placed in the box in California. Fruit for ship- 
ping, as well as fruit for canning, should contain a proper sugar 
content and matured fruit keeps better than the immature ar- 
ticle, which shrivels away. Inflated prices have tended to in- 
crease production, until over-production is promised. The remedy 
is for growers to produce better fruit and get it into the hands 
of consumers in better shape. He urged the stamping of the 
grade on the packed product. 

A. M. Mortensen, general manager of the California Prune 
and Apricot Growers’s Association, outlined the marketing prob- 
lems of the producer of apricots and prunes. He stated that 
growers have three channels for disposing of apricots: The 
Eastern fresh market, canners and the dried fruit market. None 
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of these proved very profitable this year, he said. Quite a quan- 


tity was shipped in the fresh form, but many shippers lost . 


money. Canners insisted on getting large sizes and were not 
in the market for large quantities. Prices ran a wide range, 
with much fruit selling at $15, $20 and $25 a ton, and he knew 
of instances, he said, where deliveries were made to canners at 
$10 a ton. When growers cannot sell their fruit green to ship- 
pers or canners they dry the balance on hand, and this year the 
output ran to very small sizes, with the quality indifferent. The 
crop this year, the speaker said, was the largest on record, but 
he stated that fully 25 per cent of it was not picked. The crop 
in 1922 was light, and for this reason growers looked for heavy 
returns, but the reverse proved to be the case. 

Prunes are marketed largely in the dried form, Mr. Mor- 
tensen pointed out, with the few sold in the canned form dried 
before they are placed in a can and cooked. He outlined the 
plan of selling followed by the co-operative organization of 
which he is general manager, and told: of the difficulties in dis- 
posing of the new crop with a surplus on hand from last year. 
This oe crop, he said, is now estimated at about 175,000,000 
pounds. 


E. W. Moorhead, sales manager of the California Peach and 
Fig Growers’ Association, led a discussion on co-operative mar- 
keting, and opened with the statement that the new idea, and 
one commonly referred to as the California plan, is to tell buy- 
ers all the details of the business, the size of the crop, the carry- 
over and all the facts, making frankness the keynote. 


The open discussion was followed by a talk by Preston Mc- 
Kinney, secretary of the Canners’ League of California, on “The 
Present and Future Outlook for Canning Apricots.” He prefaced 
his remarks with the statement that it was very difficult to 
segregate apricots from other fruits, and that in many respects 
from the market standpoint, the situation in general was much 
like that on apricots. The apricot, he said, is a distinctive Cali- 
fornia product, very limited quantities being produced outside 
this State. While considered a fine fruit at home, it is not as 
well known throughout the country as it should be, and in the 
canned form has not taken with the American public as freely 
as might be expected. The export demand is relatively better 
than the domestic demand, the fruit being well liked in England. 
Canners like to handle it, as the crop comes on between cherries 
and peaches, and they get more cases per ton from apricots than 
from almost any other fruit. He expressed the opinion that a 
much larger demand can be built up for canned apricots, but to 
do this quality must be kept foremost in mind. 

“There is a world of romance in the canning business,” said 
Mr. McKinney. Last year there were 15,000,000 cases of fruits 
packed in California, 3,000,000 cases in Oregon and Washington 
and 6,000,000 cases in the Hawaiian Islands, or 24,000,000 cases 
on the Pacific Coast. Almost two-thirds of this carried Cali- 
fornia labels, making a great “ad” for the Golden State. The 
products, too, are a great “ad” and tell the story of California 
sunshine. In the past ten years the output of California canned 
fruits has increased 400 per cent, while the increase in the popu- 
lation of the United States has been about 10 per cent. Less 
than 20 per cent of the output is exported.” 

Canned fruit is out of the luxury class now, and it will re- 
main out, said Mr. McKinney. No more will peaches be sold at 
50 cents a can. Prices this year are on a very close margin of 
profit for canners. In fact, only those able to operate in the 
most efficient manner will make any profit at all. The year 
will not go into history as a profitable one, but goods are moving 
and conditions are sound. If we are to succeed as canners, we 
must feature quality and stand out from other comnetition. A 
huge acreage is coming into bearing and prices must be kept 
low in order that all that can be packed be marketed. During 
the past three vears there has been a complete reversal, he said, 
in canners’ problems. Formerly canners rushed buyers into the 
field long in advance of the canning season to contract stocks and 
the one whose needs were not filled early was out of the run- 
ning. Now there is an abundance of fruit and the problem is 
to get a market for it. 


Dr. E. S. Moulton, chairman of the executive committee of 
the California Canning Peach Growers, told of the immense 
increase in the acreage of canning cling peaches during recent 
years, and stated that the acreage in California is now 30,000 
acres in bearing. with 59,000 acres promised by 1927. Based 
on this acreage the pack of cling peaches should be more than 
14,000,000 cases that year. To insure the marketing of such 
an immense output quality must be raised, he said, and the 
public must be told about California peaches. Those who are 
producing the fruit should conduct an advertising campaign 
to popularize it. It is not a case of getting peaches into the 


tin can, said Dr. Moulton, but a case of getting the tin can into 
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the alley. _ answer to a question, he suggested that the con- 
sumer should be 10.d un toe iabei Just exactiy the grades of 
fruit offered. Answering another question, he stated that the 
outlook for canned freestone peaches was not promising, 
despite the fact that this fruit has a better flavor than cling- 
—* It is harder to handle and does not keep its shape 
well. 

The conference was brought to a close by Frank T. Swett, 
president of the California Pear Growers’ Association. His 
subject was ‘‘Marketing Canning Fruits,’”’ but he stated that 
the real problem was marketing canned fruits. Growers tried 
to fix prices at a level that would give them adequate returns 
this year, but their attempts failed. In the case of pears, a 
good market was found for the fresh article in the East and 
quantities were disposed of. At the prices paid by canners 
only the very best pear orchards returned a profit to growers. 
Mr. Swett is not optimistic over the oft-repeated assertion that 
a profitable market can be found for all the fruit that can be 
grown in California. It now costs more to distribute canned 
fruit than to grow and pack it. Many in the trade are hope- 
ful of a clean-up of the canned pack this year, which will en- 
able the industry to start off with a clean slate in 1924. 


MAINE MARKET 


No Winter Market as Yet—Lumber Camps Waiting for Snow— 
Maine’s Corn Pack About All Gone—Better Demand for 
String Beans—Apple Canners Busy—Blueberries 
About Cleaned Up. 


By ‘“‘Maine,” 
Npecial Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Portland, Me., Nov. 30, 1923. 


O WINTER YET—While snow has fallen in New York and 
Vermont, winter is evidently as far away from Maine as 
it was a month ago. We have been enjoying real spring 

weather for the past week, with good rain over the week end, but 
no sign of snow or very low temperature. This means enjoyment 
for the ordinary citizen, but slow business for all lines of trade. 
Winter shipping, which is of vast importance to this port, has 
not commenced yet; lumber camps are fully manned, but idle, 
because of the lack of snow, and many mills and factories are 
running on part time, due to low water and lack of power. One 
of our largest local power companies is now manufacturing 
three-quarters of its current with coal, instead of one-quarter 
as in normal times, and even now is unable to supply power 
sufficient to meet the industrial demand. 

Corn—The maine corn market, practically bare when the 
packing was finished, is now like Mother Hubbard’s cupboard— 
and, to continue the simile, there are some don’t-want-futures 
buyers who are as hungry for goods as the Hubbard dog. No 
prices are quoted on goods, as there is so little to sell. Golden 
Bantam has sold at $2.00 for cut No. 2 size, and $7.00 for No. 
10 on the cob. Crosby is worth $1.55 to $1.60. There are onlv 
clean-up lots of either variety offered, and are sold at top prices. 

String Beans—There has been a revival of the demand for 
cut green stringless beans, though the goods have been cleaned 
up even since the close of the canning season. Last sales were 
reported at $1.35 for No. 2s and $5.25 for No. 10s, but it is about 
impossible to find even small lots in first hands today. 

Apples—Apple canners are busy, and are shipping out their 
goods as soon as packed. The quality this year is proving much 
better than was anticipated, and is in good demand. The price 
holds at $3.50. The season will doubtless be curtailed, as the 
available supply of fresh fruit is fast being used up. 

Clams—Clams are in the market at $1.25 and $1.85 for five 
and eight ounce sizes, the latter being packed only on order. It 
is reported that on some sales the prices for eight-ounce clams 
have run as high as $2.00, and that the offerings now made are 
subject to advance at any time. 

Sardines—The close of the sardine pack shows no change 
in the figures which have been reported throughout the season. 
It still stands that the 1923 pack has been less than 25 per cent 
of normal, and that stocks on hand are the smallest for many, 
many years. Buyers are taking this up in “driblets,” and the 
New Year may find a bare market on Maine sardines. 

Blueberries—Blueberries are cleaned up, and there is now 
apparent quite an unfilled demand for these goods, inquiries 
coming in very frequently By another year the blueberry in- 
dustry will doubtless be on a firm footing, and the result will 
be much more satisfactory to both canner and buyer. 
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TLANTIC 


PLAIN LACQUERED LITHOGRAPHED 


Packers 


i No finer cans beneath the sun, 
Milk Canners 


ac Quality first since nineteen-one. 


Peanuts and Peanut Products 


oe Twenty-three years of knowing how, 


Fresh Oysters 


fees Fits us well to serve you now. 


Jobbers’ Friction 
and Wax Top Trade 


ATLANTIC CAN COMPANY 


BALTIMORE - - - MARYLAND 


50 Years ot Service to Canners. THE arse DRY PASTE 
Thos. J. Meehan & Co. JELLITAC IT 
( Thos. L. North ) Made from wheat JELLITAC 


4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore, Md. Send ‘ter camels 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS Arthur S. Hoyt Co., STICK 


Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. i] 90 West Broadway New York City 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE 1923 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 


A list of the canners of the United States, compiled by the National Canners’ 
Association, from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 14th Edition. 


Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by canners themselves; verified by com- 
petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 
Distributed free to members of the National Canners’ Association. Sold to all others at 
$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, 
brokers, machinery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in 


the canning industry. Get your order in early. 


NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 1739 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


PERSONAL CHECKS ACCEPTED 
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“Ghe) NEW KNAPP LABELING MACHINE 


The basic principles—the essential 
component parts of the New Knapp are 
the same as those used on the present 
machine. 


The new features are the results of a 
quarter of a century experience growing 
out of suggestions offered by our many 
users, after consultation and careful de- 
velopment by our designers. 


1. All metal frame -- enameled in gray 

2. Increased capacity of labels 

3. Asimple fool proof motor drive adjusted 
automatically with carrier 

4. Adjustments for sizes by simply turning 

hand wheel. 

All adjustment made and controlled from 

operators side of machine. 


ERED H.KNAPP COMPANY 


LABELING, WRAPPING and BOXING MACHINES 


GENERAL OFFICES 
YONKERS. NEW YORK 


CHICAGO OFFICE — 444 West.Grand Ave. 


PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVES; 
Anderson Barngrover Mfg, Co, 
104 Pine St.. San Francisco. 


UTAH REPRESENTATIVE: 
Cannon Supply Company 
420 Vermont Bldg. Salt Lake City 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES : 


Brown Boggs Company, Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ont. Canada. 


Knapp Euipment can also be secured through 


Sprague Canning Machinery Co. 


A. K. Robins & Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Baltimore, Md. 


AWHILE 
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GIST TO THE ARGUMENT 


Oswald—I know my big brother is stronger than yours. 

Pete—He ain’t not; my brother can lift a hundred pounds. 

Oswald—Shucks, that isn’t nothin’. I heard my big brother 
say that he brought a little mule home from college on his hip. 


RIDDLE 


“The main difference ’twixt me an’ my boy Jim,” explained 
a Kansas farmer, “is that when I put in a day at work I don’t 
feel like runnin’ ’round nights, and when Jim puts in a night 
runnin’ ’round, he don’t feel much like workin’ days.’”—Kansas. 


THE MAIN BEARING 


The lady who was thinking of buying a motor car had the 
agent show her the carburetor. the differential, the transmission, 
and everything she thought important about the car. Then she 
said: “There’s just one more thing—where is the depreciation?” 
—South African Dairyman. 


IN THE WIND 


A Londoner looking over a country estate was startled by a 
peculiar screeching noise. 


“IT say, old chap,” he asked the agent, “what was that?” 
“An owl.” 


“My word, my dear man, I know that; but who was ’owling ?” 


CA(R)TASTROPHIES 


Here lie the remains of Percival Sapp, 
He drove his car with a girl in his lap. 


Lies slumbering here one William Blake, 
He heard the bell, but had no brake. 


Beneath this stone lies William Raines, 
Ice on the hill, he had no chains. 


Here lies the body of William Jay, 
He died maintaining his right of way. 


A BIT OF ADVICE 


Flora—I won’t marry a man who won’t look me straight in 
the eye when he’s talking to me. 5 
Dora—Then wear ’em longer, dearie. 


WHY CREDIT MEN GO MAD 


Dear Meester Smith: I got our letter about what I owe you. 
Now be pachunt. I ain’t forget you. Pleez wait. When sum 
fools pay me I pay you. If this wuz judgement day and you 
wuz no more prepared meet your master as I am to meet your 
account, you sure would have to go to hel. Trusting you will 
do this. 


A DEFINITE ARTICLE 


Sam—Rastus, is pants a common noun? 

Rastus—Pants am an uncommon noun. 

Sam—How uncommon noun? 

Rastus—Pants is singular at de top and plural at de bottom. 


TOO MUCH SAID 


Wifey—On your way home, will you ask that girl at the 
store to—— 

Hubby—The one with the blue eyes, blonde hair and dimples * 

Wifey—You needn’t mind. I intended to go to town myself 
today. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


———the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Machines. 
Automatic Canmaking Machinery. See Can- 
makers’ Machinery. 


BASKETS (wire), scalding, picking, etc. 
A. K. Robins, & Co., Baltimore. 


BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 


Bean Cleaners. See & Mchy. 
. See Pea and Bean See 

Belting. See Power Plant Equipment. 

Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 


BLANCHERS, vegetable and fruit. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Manfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Rob bins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Blowers, pressure. See Pumps. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, steam. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baitimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Louis A. Tarr, inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Bottle Capping Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, wood. See Boxes, Crates, Shooks. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers‘ Mchy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., "Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
Box Nailing Machines. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, wood. 
H. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore. 
Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated 


Paper Products. 
Boxing Machines,can. See Labeling Machines, 


can. 
BROKERS. 


Howard E. Jones & Co. Baltimore. 

Thos. J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 

J. M. Zoller Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Buckets and Pails, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 
Buckets and Pails, metal. See Enameled 


uckets. 
Buckets, wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, oil gas, gasoline, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


Burning Brands. See_ Stencils. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Machinery. 
fan Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 


CAN COUNTERS. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


fan Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, 

Cameron Can M ich Co., Chicago. 

John R. Mitchell Baltimore. 
MeDonald Machine Co., Chicago 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 

Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


Canning Experts. See Consulting Experts. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Testers. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Filling Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mehy. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


CANS, tin, all. kinds. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can’ Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Virginia Can Co., Roanoke, Va. 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Cans, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 


CAPPING MACHINES, soldering. 


Avene Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Conging, Machines, solderless. See Closing 


Capping Dtacle, soldering. See Cannery Supls. 


CARRIERS and Conveyors, gravity. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cpteontt, Ohio. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corru ee Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work. 
Mchy.; for bottling, see Bottlers’ 


Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for elevating, conveying. See Convey- 


ors. 
Checks, employees’ time. See Stencils. 
Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 
Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 


Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHINERY, 


fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
pi MACHINERY, 


ean, 
Huntley” Mfg. Suver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 

Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 


CLOSING MACHINES, open top cans. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New = City. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, 

Cameron Can Machy. Co., Chicago. Til. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Coated Nails. See Nails. 

Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 

Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See Milk 
Condensing Mchy 

Colors, Certified for foods. 


CONVEYORS & CARRIERS, canners. 


Matthew oy 4 Carrier Co., Elwood City, Pa. 
La Porte Mat Mf 'o., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

COOKERS, continuous, agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Cookers’ retors. See Kettles, process. 
Cookers and Fillers, corn. See Corn Cooker- 

Fillers. 

COOLERS, continuous. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 


COPPER COILS for tanks. 

F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 

Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 
CORKING MACHINES 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS (in the can). 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


CORN HUSKERS and SILKERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Peerless Husker €o., Buffalo. 


Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn Cooker 
Fillers. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
. S&S. Ptg. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
pt See Speed Regulating Devices. 
CRANES and carrying machines. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine "Co., Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltim 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Ga. 
Zastrow Machine Co Baltimore. 
Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mchy. 
Dating Machines. See Stampers and Markers. 
DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., MX. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Dies, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Double-Seaming Machines. See Closing Mchs. 
DRYERS, drying machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Balti 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. uae 
Elevators, Warehouse. 
Employees’ Time Checks. 


See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines 

ee -lined kettles. See Tanks, glass 

ne 

EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Factory Stools. See Stools. 

Factory Supplies. See Connery Supplies. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Fertilizers. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for food (not her 


metically sealed). 

American Can Co., New York. 

Can Co., Inec., Syracuse, Chicago. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, boxes, boxboard, etc. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio” 


Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 
See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


FILLING MACHINES, can. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Huntley Mfg. oe Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Filling Machine, syrup. See Syrnping Ma- 
chines. 


FINISHING MACHINES, catsup, ete. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Food Choppers. See Choppers. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Mehy., fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
FRUIT PITTERS and seeders. 


Auntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 

Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 

Gauges, pressure, time, etc. See Power Plant 
quipment. 


Fillers. 
Filling Machines, bottles. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., 
Generators, electric. See mo 
Glass-lined Tanks. See woe glass- -lined. 
Glue, for sealing fibre boxes. 

Governors, steam. See Power Plant Equip. 
Grading Mches. See Cleaning and Gr'd’g Mchy. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Conveyors. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and Grad- 
ing Mchy. 
Hoisting “Carrying Mches. 
Hominy Making Machinery. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 


See Cranes. 


INSURANCE, canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 
cago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 
JACKETED PANS, steam. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Jars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Juice Pumps. See — 

Kerosene Oil Burners ee Burners. 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


KETTLES, copper, plain or jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, glass-lined. 


KETTLES, process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., "Baltimore. 


KNIVES, miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Kraut Cutters. 


LABELING MACHINES 


Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
F. H. Knapp Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 


Manufacturers. 
Gamse & Co., Baltimore. 
i J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
U. 8. Printing & Litho. Co., Norwood, Ohio. 


LABORATORIES for analysis of goods, etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
Markers, can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marking Ink, pots, ete. See Stencils. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
Meat Canning Machinery. 

Meat Choppers. See 

MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Mehy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 


chines. 
Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Machines. 


OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 

Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 

Pails, tubs, etc., fibre. See Fibre Containers. 
Paper Boxes. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Con- 


tainers. 
Paring Knives. See Knives. 
PARING MACHINES. 
S$incla*r-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PASTE, canners’. 


Dewey & Almey Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

A. 8. Hoyt Co., New York. 


PEA and BEAN SEED. 


D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Co., Chicago. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Silver Creek, 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Pea Harvesters. 


See Farming Machinery. 


Pea Hullers and Viners. 


Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, ‘Kewaunee, Wis. 


Pea Vine Feeders. 


Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins: & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 


Screens 
Picking —_ Baskets, ete. See Baskets. 


wae Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’ 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power P. int 

Equipment. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


ig air, water, brine, syrup. 


Aine. New York City. 


Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 
Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 
Rubber Stamps. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Cannery 

Supplies. 


SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


SALT, canners. 


Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Cleaning 
Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Pp, Indianapo! 
Huntley Mfg. ay Silver Creek, N. Y. 
E & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


& Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Sealding and Picking Baskets. 

Scrap Bailing Press. 

Screw Caps, bottle. See Caps 

Sealing Machines, bottle. ‘Bottlers’ Mchy. 

Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See Closing 
Machines. 


SEEDS, canners’, all varieties. 


D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Co. 
Rogers Bros. Co., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mch 
SEALING MACHINES, CANS, Se Closing 
Machines. 


SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 


Ams 7 Co., Max, New York. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, 

Cameron Can Mehy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
McDonald Machine Co.,” Chicago, Ill. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, etc. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
SILKING MACHINES, corn. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, 
fruit and’ vegetable. and 
cers. 
Sorters, pea. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 
gro REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 


belt drives, etc.). 
Sinclair. ‘Scott & Co., Baltimore. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


See Baskets. 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 


* A. C. Gibson Co., Buffalo. 


Steam Cookers, continuous. See Cookers. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 
Steam ~ e Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 


Covering. 
Steam "Iestette. See Kettles, process. 


marking pots and brushes, 
r and steel type, burn 
A. K. Robins Ay Ges Baltimore. 


STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 


STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Scott_ Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
obins & Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Supgiien. engine room, line shaft, etc. 
Power Plant Equipment. 
and General Agents. 


AN See Gen- 
Switchboards. 


"See Electrical Appliances. 


SYRUPING MACHINE. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., ea. Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 


TANKS, METAL, 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
H. Indianapolis. 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 
TANKS, glass-lined steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 
Testers, can. See Canmakers’ M 
e Controllers, process. ‘Bee Controllers. 
Tin Lithographing. See Decorated Tin. 


Tipping Machines, See Capping Machines. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
re Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Tomato Seed. See Seeds. 


TOMATO WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
nkam 


e In 

A: K. Robins & ce. Baltimore. 

Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Transmission Machinery. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 

Trucks, Platform, etc. 

Tumblers, glass. See Glass Bottles, ete. 

Turbines. See Electrical Machiner 

Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed 
Regulators. 


Vegetable Corers, ete. See Corers and Slicers. 


Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner Feeders. See Viners nH Hullers. 


VINERS AND HULLERS. 


Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Washers and scalders, fruit, etc. See Scalders. 
WASHERS, can and far. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Working and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 

Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 

Tanks, wood. 

Wiping Machines, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 

Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxes. 

Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
WIRE, for strapping boxes 

wget paper . See Corrugated Paper 

Wrapping Machines, can. See Labelling Mchy. 
WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 

J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


See Factory Trucks. 
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LABELS 


A Good PRODUCT plus an 
attractive “GAMSE LABEL” 
en your Can 

properly displaye 

spells “SUCCESS” 


We operate MORE. LITHOGRAPHIC 
High Speed Offset Presses—than any 
house in Baltimore and can save you 
MONEY on your Labels. ©. Write Us 


Made By The 


John R. Mitchell Co. 
Foot of Washington St. 
Baltimore - Md. 


PLANTS 


OF THE 


_ MANUFACTURERS OF 
TIN CANS 
CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
MAIN OFFICE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


: 
ouble 
| 
Gamse Building, BALTIMORE, MD 24 
’ 
Pe 
EIRT 
‘ 


CONTINENTAL 


CAN 
COMPANY 


INC. 


